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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not ulter- 
ly to be cast away.— MILTON. 
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ArT. I.— THE PRIMITIVE ARYANS. 


1.—Les Migrations des Peuples et particulidrement celle des 
Touraniens. Par Ch. E. de Ujfalvy de Mezé-kévesd: Pars, 
1875. f 


2--La Religion primitive des Indo-Européens. Par Eugene 
Flotard : Paris, 1864. 


8.—Ariana Antiqua. A Descriptive account of the Antiquities 
and Coins of Afyhanistan. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., RS: 
London, 1842. : 


4,—Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, applied to 
Languageand Keligion. By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen. 
London, 1854. 


HE race of whom it is proposed to give a brief sketch in this 
paper belonged to a period of remote antiquity, far away 
from the range of authentic history. Its very existence has to be 
proved by a process of regular induction, and much that can be 
said of it is purely conjectural, dark, hazy, faint, and indistinct. 
Hence it is most likely that the cloud of doubt. and uncertainty 
which hangs over the subject, will, to a great extent, cast its shadow 
on these pages. Where materials for judgment are so imperfect, 
it is but natural that conclusions drawn from them must be more 
or less dubious. The subject, however, is of engrossing interest, 
concerning, as it does, the early history of the most progressive 
branch of the human race; and in connexion with it evena 
résumé of the more important theories and conjectures which 
have recently got into currency will not be without its use, : 
The researches of comparative anatomists, of comparative philo- 
logists, and of comparative mythologists during the present century, 
have effected a complete revolution in the treatment and classifi- 
cation of the human race. The claims of all the old patriarchs 
have been set aside ; and even the terminology, which used to be 
employed in treating of the-subject, has been all but entirely 
rejected. This revolution is particularly remarkable with 
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reference to the origin of the leading races of Europe, and of some 
of the nations of Asia. The Greeks, the Romans, the Teutons 
the Celts, the Wallachians and the Icelanders, who differ so widely 
from each other in those respects which constitute distinctive 
ethnic peculiarities, are all now believed to be the issues of the 
same primitive stock from which have descended the Ostiaks of 
Circassia, the Iranians of Persia, the Pathans of the Hindu Kush, 
and the Braéhmanic tribes of India. However startling the state- 
ment may appear to persons who have not studied the subject, the 
fact is believed by those who have studied it, to be as incontro- 
vertible as that two and two make four; and justly has Professor 
Max Miiller observed that “there is not an English jury now-a- 
days, which, after examining the hoary documents of language, 
would reject the claim of a common descent and a _ legitimate 
relationship between Hindu, Greek, and Teuton.” 

The first idea of a common origin of these races is due to Dr. 
Pritchard ; who, after examining the characters of a number of 
skulls of various races and tribes, came to the conclusion, that 
the Circassians represented the stem, from which had branched off 
most of the nations of Europe and some of Asia. The number 
of skulls he had to examine were necessarily few and insufficient, 
and the conclusions which he and his disciples arrived at, though 
generally received as probable, failed to command implicit and 
universal belief. 

Next came the philologists, with Francis Bopp at their head ; 
and after a tedious and protracted study of the morphology and 
grammar of the languages spoken by the ditferent races concerned, 
came to the opinion that they were closely related to each 
other. To follow and unweave the intricate process of ratiocination 
by which this conclusion was arrived at would require more time 
and space than we can afford within the small compass of this 
‘essay. Nor need the attempt be made. Philology now ranks with 
the foremost of sciences, and it is, therefore, not at all necessary to 
tire the patience of the reader by entering into a comparison of a 
long string of words to prove the fact. The names of Grimm and 
Bopp, of William von Humboldt and Max Miiller, are amply 
sufficient to convince him that the investigation made has been 
thorough and searching, and that the deductionis the legitimate 
consequence of the facts brought to light. . It may still be not with- 
out interest to point out the principle. which has been followed in 
working out the discovery. Those who are familiar with the French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian languages, know well how closely 
related they are to each other. It is also well known that this 
relationship is not one of descent, but of fraternity. The French 
is not descended from the Italian, nor the Spanish from the French, 
nor the Portuguese from the Spanish language ; but they all are 
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produced by a process of gradual decay and regeneration of the 
Latin toague. Now, the philologists have discovered that the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Teutonic languages are related to the Sanskrit 
and the ancient Persian exactly in the same way as the aforesaid 
European languages are related to each other ; or, in other words, 
they are sisters, all descended from a common stock. This relation- 
ship is not at first sight well apparent. Letters are liable to 
change in process of time, and under altered physical conditions 
and other causes affecting the human voice. There is also a spirit 
of economy constantly exerting to pare and clip hard-sounding words 
and render them soft and easy of pronunciation; and to join 
different words, and wear them down into handy little compounas. 
These changes, however, take place under strict natural laws com- 
mon all over the world ; and the philologists, having discovered 
them, are in @ position to demonstrate, step by step, the various 
changes which languages have undergone from the earliest times 
to our day. ; 

It may be asked, why should letters change ?—and it 
may not be easy to answer the question, except in a round- 
about way which the reader may not care to follow. But that 
they do change, none will fora moment deny. Take the letter 
v. It is well known that it hardens in some mouths into 0, and 
softens in others into wor uw. When the renowned dame Sarah 
Gamp talks of the “ wale of tears” none doubts that she means 
the vale of tears. In the same way when my Lord Dundreary 
“theeth a thee thowpent thwimming on the thea,’ few have 
any difficulty in making-out that he talks of the sea-serpent 
swimming on the sea ; but the general reader would scarcely be 
disposed to believe that he does this according to a natural 
law by which s and ¢h are interchangeable. Let him, however, 
take the medisval hath changed into has in our day, and he will 
at once admit that my Lord Dundreary is, as befits his conser- 
vatism, using the ¢h in the place of 8, though he may not be aware 
of it. The aspiration of the initiala and the softening of the 
initial hk, so characteristic of the Cockney, are familiar to English- 
men; so are peculiarities of the Irish and broad Scotch pro- 
nunciation ; though very few persons take them to be the result 
of natural laws. Yet, if they be written down phonetically they will 
produce -quite new languages. The philologists take note of these 
changes, and, deducing rules therefrom, apply them in solving ques- 
tions regarding little-known and unknown tongues. The success 
with which this process of induction and analogy has been carried 
out is wonderful, and words: apparently the most dissimilar have 
been, by it, demonstrated-to be the same. The most remarkable 
instance of this occurs in the identity of the familiar English 


domestic pet term Nelly with the Vedic Saramé. No two words 
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could be more unlike each other, and there is not a single letter 
common to both ; yet, construed by the rules of philological 
science, they have been demonstrated to be unmistakeably the 
same. The credit of this demonstration is due to Professor Max 
Miiller, and he has worked out the problem in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Every educated Englishman knows well that Nelly is buta 
corruption, or transposition, of the syllables of Ellen, and that Ellen 
is a corruption of Helen. Now, the hard aspiration of the sis a 
common occurrence, and there are many examples of the initial s of 
the Sanskrit changing into h in Greek ; the liquid 7 also frequently 
melts into J, and there are several Sanskrit words which are written 
indifferently with eitherr or l.* Take for instance the Sanskrit 
word wrmi changed in Greek into ¢dvw ; Sanskrit rak, Greek Acvacs ; 
Sanskrit rik, Greek Aerw. Accept these changesand you have 
Sarama changed into Halama. Omit the final 4 as the feminine affix 
in Sanskrit not required in Greek, and alter m into n,a change also 
very frequent in Greek, and you have Halan. Now comes the vowel 
a; and with reference to it I have to observe that words which in 
Sanskrit have a, often take in Greek and Latin e or 2 or 0; thus 
Sanskrit das’‘am is Greek Séxe, Latin decem ; Sanskrit par, Greek 
mrypys, Latin plenus ; Sanskrit gagana, Greek yeyore; Sanskrit 
manas, Greek eves, Latin minus, &c.; and if we apply this rule to 
Halan it becomes Helen, and Saramé the type of Nelly. 

However ingenious, this is doubtless a very intricate process, 
But the philologists have not to resort to it often. In many cases 
the comparisons are easier and simpler; and yet it should be 
carefully borne in mind that there must be in the vast majority of 
instances some change or alteration explainable only by the laws of 
philology, for we may rest assured that in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, when we find a word exactly alike in Greek and San- 
skrit, it is not the same word. Thisis easily accounted for ; the 
growth of language, like that of plants or animals, must be influenced 
by climatic and other causes; and it is impossible, therefore, that the 
result of such growth in two such widely different climates as those 
of Greece and India should be the same. The laws which regulate 
the growth of language, or in other words, of phonetic decay and 
dialectic regeneration are well known; and with their aid it is 





* We havea parallel casein English pavtiv, vecuy, dypav, puyyv, &c.. As 
in which Mary becomes Molly, the a final but not an accusative case- 
7 changing into JZ. mark it also changes into 2 i 

+ Thus, the m of the Sanskrit accusa- Greek ; thus Sanskrit abharam, 
tive in Greek masculine and feminine Greek ézepov, Sanskrit padam 
vocalic stems, with the solitary. ex- Greek, voéwv, Sanskrit dham, Greek 
ception of those ending in ev, always OQav,€Qavov, 
becomes v, ¢@.9., avPpwrov. osteor, 
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easy to demonstrate the similitude between the Greek and the 
Sanskrit languages. 

Nor are these similitudes the results of accidental coincidences. 
“The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son, daughter, 
for dog and cow, for heart and tears, for axe and tree,” are so inti- 
mately associated with our domestic existence—we learn them so 
early in our infancy—and retain them in mind with such 
earnest attachment, we regard them with such intense interest 
as household words, that it would be preposterous to suppose 
that any nation would change them for the sake of a change, 
or for any reason whatever ; and their identity in so many different 
languages, living and thriving under widely different social, moral, 
and physical conditions, cannot reasonably be accepted as the 
result of an accident. The fact points to the languages in which 
they occur being descended from one common parent. In the case 
of the Romance languages we have the Latin as the parent ; but 
as regards the Asiatic and European languages, in which this 
relationship exists, there is no language extant to which we can 
readily appeal, and yet from analogy the existence of such a 
language at one time or other in the history of man must be 


~ admitted. 


Aud if we admit a primitive language as the parent of the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic languages on the one hand, and 
of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and the Ostiak on the other, we must 
also admit that the different peoples who speak those languages are 
related to each other by—blood; and descended from a common 
stock. A language could not spread over so vast a tract as the 
best portion of Europe and a good part of Asia, without the 
nation which spoke it spreading likewise. The Hindus here can 
learn English and French indifferently at best, but still they can ; 
and people in Europe have learnt to read and write in many 
foreign languages; but neither the Hindus nor Europeans have 
accepted a foreign language for a vernacular. There is no 
instance in history in which one nation has voluntarily accepted 
the language of another in lieu of its own; nor is a process 
known by which a language can be acclimatised. The Negroes 
in the Southern States of North America, doubtless, speak 
the English language as their vernacular; but it implies the 
existence among them of a dominant race of Englishmen, and 
their isolation from their parent stock; and even then their English 
is as different from that of their masters, as the modern English 
is from that of the time of King John. Associated with their 
parent stock in South Africa, the Caffres, notwithstanding their 
mixing freely with Européans,bave not exchanged their vernacular 
for one from Europe ; and even the remnant of the miserable race 
of humanity which once peopled Australia, have not accepted the 
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English in lieu of their own imperfect medium of speech.* The 
hypothesis, therefore, must at once be conceded that there was not 
only a primitive language from which Indo-European languages 
have descended, but also a primitive race which spread that 
language over different parts of the earth. 

To turu now to the comparative mythologists. Their researches 
show that the various tales and stories of gods and demons, which 
governed the intellect of the ancient Greeks, Romans, and 
Teutons, have their counterparts in the mythology of the Hindus ; 
and that in many instances even the very names of their gods and 
demons are common to all of them. The ethereal expanse over 
our heads, which first inspired man with a sense of a God above, 
received in the earliest Veda the name of Varuna; and by an 
easy transition it also became the name of the One God, the Maker 
and Supreme Governor of all things. We have the counterpart. of 
this Hindu Varuna in the Ouranus of the Greek Mythology ; and 
even as Ouranus was deposed by Zeus in Greece so was Varuna 
by Dyaus in the Vedic legend, and relegated to a subordinate 
position as the regent of the waters. 

The Eastern sky at early dawn is the most charming object in 
nature, and many an allegory has been elaborated in connexion 
with it. The dawn is as resplendent in the clear blue sky of 
Greece as it is in India, and it need excite no wonder that 
there should be myths formed about it in both countries; but that 
all the myths so formed should be alike, and their principal figures 
should have the same names, imply a community of origin of the 
myths which cannot easily be denied. The heroine of the stories 
must be the dawn, aptly represented as a charming maiden, and 
her names in the Rig Veda are Arjuni, Brisaya, Dahana, Ushas, 
Saramé, and Saranyu, and all these names re-appear among the 
Greeks as Argyronis, Briseis, Daphne, Eos, Helen, and Erinys. 
In the Veda, Panis, a wicked monster, is said to have tempted 
Saramé to be unfaithful to Indra. Among the Greeks Paris 
tempted Helen, whence arose the myth which inspired the blind 
old bard of Scio’s isle with the tale of Troy.f A no less immortal 
bard in India sang of the same tale in his renowned Ramayana. 
One of the great exploits of Indra, was the destruction of the ser- 

pent-shaped Vritra who had stolen the rain-producing clouds 
of heaven: and the Greeks sang of the mighty deed of their 


* The language of the Gypsies too interesting, but it still remains to be 
offers a remarkable instance of the proved thatthe chest, caskets, jewels 
vitality of a mother tongue under the and pateras he has found are identi- 
most trying circumstances. cally the same with which old Priam 

+ We must beg Dr. Schleimann’s was trying to scale the walls of Troy 
pardon for still maintaining the at the time of their fall, and that the 
mythical character of the siege of remains of walls he has seen really 


Troy. His discoveries are highly belonged to Troy. 
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Apollo in piercing to death with his lance the demon Python. 
The demon re-appears as the Sphinx in the story of Gdipus, as the 
dragon in the story of Perseus, as the Zohak in the mythology 
of Persia, and in a number of other myths Indian and European. 
Even the name of Vritra is not lost in Greece, for we have it 
in Ortheros, who guards the gates of Hades attended by Cerberus, 
the Vedic Sarvara. Manu, the father of mankind and the first- 
born of Prajapati, re-appears in the Kretan legends as Minos son 
of Zeus. A. host of other instances may be easily cited ; but as it is 
not my object now to discourse on comparative mythology, I must 
pass them by. Those adduced will give a fair idea of the kind 
of similitude which the myths of ancient Europe and India bear 
to each other. 

It is no doubt true that stories may be easily borrowed from 
one nation by another ; and, ipso facto, their similitude does rot 
yield any data for ethnic deductions. Modern novels afford the 
most conclusive proof that such borrowing goes on, acknowledged 
or unacknowledged, to an enormous extent without any necessary 
race amalgamations ; and the Persian, Arabic, and European ver- 
sions of the Pancha Tantra show that the same thing Lassiiond 
likewise in former times. But there is no analogy between the 
myths under notice and the Fables of Pilpay or the modern 
novels. The latter are avowed fictions, whereas the former pre- 
serve the ancient traditions of the people and the recollections 
of their forefathers and their gods, and are intimately associated 
with all that is sacred-and holy-in the annals of the race. They 
are cherished with all the enthusiasm of devotion which the halo 
of antiquity cau claim for the past glories of a nation, and which 
anxiety for the welfare of the present time, and for the prospects 
of a future life can influence the action of mankind. ‘They 
are ingrained with the intellectual existence of the different races 
concerned, and cannot be foreign to them. 

Admitting, then, on the evidence of anatomy, philology and 
mythology that there was in former times a primitive. race of men, 
from which have descended the several nations who speak the Indo- 
European languages; the questions arise, who were the men ?— 
and where did they live ? 

To frame our replies to these queries we have only traditions 
for our guide. 

The Greeks point towards the east for the abode of their gods, 
and sodo the Romans; and this would suggest the idea that 
they came to Europe from the east, for the nations of antiquity 
believed themselves to-be the descendants of their gods, and conse- 
uently it may fairly be taken for granted that the country of 
their gods was likewise the country of their original ancestors. The 
east here referred to, however, did not, as far as we know at present, 
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extend beyond Mount Olympus, or Asia Minor, which could not 
have been the original seat of the race in question, because the 
Parsis, who are likewise the descendants of the same race, point to 
the east, and that takes us far away from Asia Minor. The inference, 
therefore, is that, travelling from the east of Persia, the colony 
which peopled Greece halted for some time in Asia Minor, and that 
Geeek tradition stops short at that place, and has lost all remem- 
brance of countries to the east of it. To the east of Persia we have 
Central Asia and Afghénistén ; but the Hindus, when dwelling in 
the valley of the Five Waters, pointed to the north as their heaven. 
This could not be said of Afghanistan, which was to their west, 
Now if we draw a line to the north from the Panjab, it will run 
over the Kailas range; and a line from it towards Persia will 
cross over that tract of Central Asia which generally appears 
in modern maps under the name of Independent Tartary. It 
comprises a series of plateaux, or elevated plains, watered by 
the Amu Dariy4 and the Murghéb, and bounded by the Caspian 
Sea on the west, the Hindu Kush on the south, the Kailas range 
on the east, and the Kizelkum, and other sandy deserts on the 
north. The principal countries of the present day are mostly 
Turanian or Turkoman, including the large towns along the line 
of Balkh, Samarkand, Mishid, and Herat. In ancient times it 
comprised Scythia, or the country of the Sakas, on the east, that 
of the Mesagetz in the north, and Sogdiana, Angaria, Aspasiaka, 
Thomani, Kanthi, Hyrcania, Parthia, Marghiana and others in 
the middle, west, and south. A portion of this tract must, therefore, 
be accepted as the officina gentiwm whence issued forth, in the 
dawn of history, swarms of men whose descendants now constitute 
the most civilised nations of the earth. 

- The tract above defined is very large; and to point to a portion 
of it is to leave matters quite a I must, therefore, try to 
trace the locale by first ascertaining the name of the people under 
notice. This name is to be sought for in the scriptures of the Par- 
sis, and of the Hindus. The oldest Veda dates, according to the 
most moderate calculation, from fourteen to sixteen hundred years 
before the commencement of the Christian era, and some of the 
most ancient hymns are considerably older. The Hindus reckon 
their age by millions of years. The age of the Zendavesta is 
quite as uncertain. Zoroaster, the author of that work, according 
to ancient writers, lived at a remote period of autiquity. Pliny 
compares him with Moses, and makes him a predecessor of Moses by 
many thousand years (Hist. Nat. XXX. 2). Aristotle and Exodus 
place him 6,000 years before Plato.: A Babylonian historian, Bero- 
seus by name, describes him as a King of Babylon who reigned over 
two thousand years before Christ. Xanthos of Lydia (470 BC.) the 
earliest Grecian writer who has noticed him, believes that he flourished 
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600 years before the Trojan war. These dates are, it is true, 
all open to question ; but, Dr. Martin Haug, who notices these 
references, and whose researches into Zend literature and history 
have been the most thorough and exhaustive of any, is of opinion 
that “ under no circumstances can we assign to Zoroaster a later date 
than 1000, B.C.”; and he is “ even not disinclined to place his era 
much earlier, and make him a contemporary of Moses.” Any how 
the Rigveda Sanhité and the Zendavesta are the only works extant 
that can carry us as far back towards our early ancestors as we can 
possibly expect, and their testimony in this respect must be 
accepted as conclusive. It is true that in many respects the 
statements of those works are improbable, or questionable ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that the names of places, persons, and 
things, preserved in them are genuine relics of their ancient no- 
menclature. Now, both these records are at one in calling the 
ancestors of their respective authors by the same name, The 


Vedic Hindus called themselves A’ryas, and the tract in which - 


they settled themselves in India has the distinctive name of 
A'ryadesa. ‘The counterpart of the last word occurs in the Yacna 
as Airyadagya ; and in the Vendidad Sade the word Arieno-vaijo 
stands for the home of the ancestors of Zoroaster. The A’rya-desa 
or A’ryd-vartta of Mauu is bounded on the north by the Himi- 
layd, and on the south by the Vindhyan chain, leaving the west 
undefined; and in his time and for a long period after it, it is 
well-known the Hindus occupied a great portion of Afghanistan, 
and so among them the name A’rya most probably extended as 
far as that country. 

The word is derived from a root implying ploughing ; and 
it isto be thence inferred that the agriculturists, who were 
doubtless the most advanced in civilisation of the race, adopted 
it as their tribal designation, and others subsequently followed 
their example, and the term became the name of the entire race ; 
and as such it was interpreted to mean ‘ honorable’ or ‘ noble’; and 
the nations and tribes who assumed it as their race name, prided 
themselves upon their being the nobles among men. In the Rig Veda 
the word occurs nine times, and always to indicate the Bréhmanic 
tribes in contradistinction to the Anarya, or the ignoble, race: which 
surrounded them. Darius calls himself, in one of his cuneiform 
inscriptions, “an Aryan and of Aryan descent” ; and in the Behis- 
tun inscription Ahuramazda, the great God of the Zoroastrians, 
is styled “the God of the Aryans.’ ‘The Sassanian kings called 
themselves the kings of “ Aryan and Unaryan haces,” and the whole 
of Persia has for a--long time borne the name of Iran. The 
Greek writers of old also frequently employed the term Aryan 
as a tribai designation. In Herodotus the Medes are described as 
atrbe of the Arie, who resided somewhere about the neigh- 
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bourhood of modern Herat, a name which is general 
to be derived from‘that of’ the foréfathers of the ueden Pasad 
from the original’ home of the Aryans, the word occurs to the iidetie: 
west of Persiain Armenia and Albania ;—to the north of Persia 
on the Caucases as Iron, the native name of the Ostiaks, the Cir- 
cassian race of' Pritchard’; and on the bank of the Vistula as the 
name of a+ German tribe. '''The trail is still ‘apparent in Hellenes 
as a corruption of Aryan; but further west we’ miss it until we 
reach the westernmost limit of the Ayran’ migration. To such 
of ‘my readers “as hail from Erin Mavourneen it will not be a 
small surprise that the name Of’ their dearly loved native country 
is the same as that which’ the ancestors ‘of the Hindus assigned to 
their own country. Ireland is no other than an English version of 
the India A’ryadesa or’ A’ryaland, ‘The old word in Ireland was 
eren or herin, in the genetive erewn or herewn, whence Erim and 
Hibern or Hibernicos. ‘Thus’ the word A’ryain some form or 
other appears to have been tlie name of the race. “And if the tribal 
name may be associated with the original home of the race, seeing 
that such was the case almost invariably’ in ancient times, that 
home must have been situated along the Hindu Kush, or the tract 
to the south of a'line extending from Herat’ to Balkh and the 
western slopes of the Belurtag and Mustag, near the’ sources of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes,: where’ Greek writers trace’ thé ‘site of 
ancient’ Aria. 7 

George Rawlinson, in one of his essays on Herodotus, admits 
that “ the great migration of the ‘Aryan race westward from beyond 
the ‘Indus, simultaneous ‘probably with the movement of a 
kindred people, the progenitors of the modern Hindus, eastward 
and southward to the Ganges and the Vindhya mountain range, is an 
event of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt ; remote 
though it be, and obscurely seen through the long vista of inter- 
vening centuries. ‘Where’ two entirely distinct ' lines of national 
tradition converge to a single point, and that convergence is exactly 
what philological research,'‘in‘the absence of tradition, would have 
indicated, ‘it'seems impossible to suppose either coincidence or 
collusion among ‘the - witnesses.”* But he ‘is of opinion, 
“in the silence of authentic history, Armenia may be regarded 
as the most‘probable centre from which ‘the Indo-European 
nations spread.” ‘This hypothesis ‘is, however, in direct conflict 
with the Parsi and the Hindu traditions above noticéd, and is 
opposed’ to ‘the opinion of men like Max Miiller,'Martin Haug, 
Wilson, and ‘others who have devoted special ‘attention to the 
stibject, and whose authority carries the greatest weight. 

It should be remarked here’ that’ the Avia, or ancient home 
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of the Aryans as. noticed. above, is distinct from the Ariana of 
Strabo and other later Greek writers, which comprised the whole 
of Afghénistén and Beluchistén, being bounded on the north 
by the Hindu Kush ; on the south by. the sea from. the mouths 
of the Indus’ to the Persian Gulf; on the east by the Indus ; and 
on the west by Persia. This tract.comprised the,ancient Gedrosia, 
Drangiana,. Arachosia,. Karmania, and a portion of Parthia. Its 
name is due,most probably to the early, extension of the Aryans: 
to Afghanistan, but it was not.the: locale of their original dwel- 
ling. This.fact has. not always been borne.in mind by some 
authors, and many gross, mistakes have: been the consequence. 

The time when the, Aryans, confined. themselves to the country 
north. of the Hindu: Kush must date.considerably over five thou- 
sand years from our day. That at that time their habits, man- 
ners,, customs and religion were of a. very primitive type, must 
be obvious.. It would.seem..from references in; the Zendavesta 
that their community was divided into three castes. or tribes,. of 


which: one. lived by bunting, another by tending flocks of cattle, , 


and the third-by agriculture. In an early.state of. existence. this 


three-fold. division is. the. most. probable... It implies a settled, 


state of.society considerably. ahead of: the primitive life of the 
occupiers of the lake habitations of Switzerland, but much behind 


that of the. period which produced the caste-system of the; Egypt-. 
lans or the Hindus... To translate. the language of M. Flotard, “ the: 


life of the hunter was hard, rude and, more or less violent ; that of 
the shepherd inactive, slothful and nomadic ; that of the agricul- 
turist stable, normal, and regular. The hunter and the shepherd 
were under the necessity of moving about in quest.of game or fresh 
pasturage, and easily moveable dwellings or tents. were best suited 
to their. requirements ; the agriculturist remained attached to his 
field, built solid and fixed houses, and cultivated.in his mind a pro- 
found sentiment.of, respect for religion and, morality. The family 
and the tribe -were.the most dear.to the nomads; but the nation, the 
people, the country, and the cityiclaimed the: greatest consideration 
from the agriculturists.”. The arts of civilised life had so far. been 
cultivated that the. people. could prepare: fabrics of some kind or 
other from. the wooliof their flocks, and manufacture: pottery and, 
arms to. some extent.. Gold.and golden ornaments are frequently 
mentioned both in'the Vedas.and the Zendavesta, and these: were 
probably not. unknown in the primitivehomes. of the Aryans. 
Copper and iron too;were. known and used.; the latter probably 
but sparingly, as it. could not.then be: worked to.any:extent ; but 
that it was known at a very early: period: is. certain, for the 
Hellenic races did:carry:a edge of it.from Aria, as the. name 
of the metal is the same. in. the Greek .and the Sanskrit, languages. 
Furs, skins and woollen fabrics constituted the only materials 
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for clothing ; and the three castes, it is to be presumed, dressed ye 
much alike, the nature of the climate they lived in having been 
opposed to a life of nudity. 1t may be fairly presumed that they 
were more profusely clothed than the gymnosophists of old, and 
the bulk of the Hindus in subsequent times. 

In their food the three tribes necessarily differed widely, the hun- 
ters depending mainly on flesh meat, the shepherds and the agri- 
culturists on the produce of tke fields, supplemented by milk, with 
an occasional allowance of meat; for it must be borne in mind 
that many persons must have united in themselves the double 
profession of the shepherd and the agriculturist, and the produce 
of their flocks contributed to their living both on milk and flesh 
meat. Fermented drinks were also well-known and partaken of, 
more largely by the hunters‘and shepherds than by the agricul. 
turists, who in all countries and at all times are noted for their 
sobriety. The principal beverage of this class was the Soma beer ; 
but arrack or undistilled fermented wheat or barley, which 
constituted the surd of the Vedic hymns, and is known under the 
name of arrack or pachéwi in our day, was also held in requisition. 

A priori it might be argued that the Vedic Sanskrit with all 
its refinements and its numerous moods and tenses, could not have 
been developed by a primitive nation such as the Aryans were 
between four and five thousand years ago, But the facts disclosed 
by the researches of the philologists leave no room for doubt that 
the language of the Aryans had passed from the agglutinative to 
an inflectional state at a very early period, and much of the 
refinement and elaborate conjugational apparatus of the Vedic 
Sanskrit had been formed long before the Hellenic tribes had left 
the common home. The grammar of the Greek language could not 
have bec so closely like that of the ancient Sanskrit had not the 
two lescended from a single source. There was a common type 
from which one series of changes produced the Vedic language, and 
another series the Hellenic dialects. Nor is the co-existence of an 
elaborate and complicate system of inflections, conjugations, 
prefixes and suffixes at all incompatible with a primitive state of 
society. The highest number of changes which a verb undergoes 
in Sanskrit is limited to a little over two hundred and fifty, whereas 
in some of. the languages of the American Indians it rises to 
thousands. In one of the North American dialects the total 
number of changes which each radical is subjected to amounts to 
seven thousand five hundred, and if that does not militate against 
a very rude state of society among the tribe which speaks it, we 
need not be startled at two hundred and odd in the ancient Aryan. 

Judging from the various myths extant, the conclusion is inevi- 
table that the ancient Aryans did indulge much in poetry, and 
that metrical compositions of various kinds were current among 
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them. Prosody was very carefully studied, and rules were laid down 
for a variety of metres, which were regularly named and classed. 
Many of these still exist in the hymns of the Rig Veda, and in the 
gitbés and other forms of poetry in the Zendavesta ; and they 
evince considerable taste and refinement. These doubtless are 
all religious compositions, but there are not wanting evidences 
in them of secular compositions ; such for instance is the song in 
the Rig Veda in which a dice-player bemoans his losses by 
gambling. 

It is evident, however, that these metrical compositions were not 
originally written, and the Aryans knew not the art of writing. Had 
they done so, the alphabets of the different Aryan races would have 

reserved some traces of it; but they do not. The ancient Greek 
fetters differ entirely from the ancient Persian and Sanskrit writ- 
ings, and the orders in which the letters are classed in the three 
languages are perfectly independent of each other. Viewed in 
connexion with the similitude which exists among the languages 
themselves this is a remarkable fact, and it leaves no room for 
doubt in the conclusion that has been drawn from it. ; 

The remains of their languages afford incontestible evidence of 
the Aryans having cultivated the laws of morality and civil polit 
toa considerable extent. The law of marriage was early established, 
and the ties of blood most scrupulously respected. The extent 
to which marriage among blood-relations was forbidden was 
greater even than what is observed in civilised nations in the 
present day. The rights of property and inheritance were also 
fully recognised ; and theft, robbery, and fraud were punished by 
well established and fixed rules. A strong sense of right and wrong, 
of virtue and vice, was a prevailing characteristic of their moral life ; 
and abundant evidence is at hand to show that they led an honest, 
truthful and law-abiding career, guided by elders, chiefs, and 
kings, to whom they paid great respect, and whose orders they 
carried out with diligence. 

The existence of kings implies a settled state of government ; 
and the mention of taxes, or the contributions of the people for 
its maintenance and for the common weal, is a clear indication of a 
political condition far in advance of a very primitive sort of life. 

But the most important feature of their civilisation was their 
religion. Turning their minds from the requirements of their 
social existence, the Aryans early speculated largely in matters 
supernatural. “The lowest savages,” says Sir John Lubbock, 
“have no idea of a deity at all. Those slightly more advanced 
regard him as an enemy to be dreaded, but who may be resisted 
With a fair prospect of success ; who may be cheated by the cunning, 
and defied by the strong. Thus the natives of the Nicobar 

island endeavour to terrify their deity by scarecrows, and the 
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Negro beats his fetish if his prayers are not granten, As tribes 
advance in civilisation their deities advance in dignity, but their 
power is still limited ;.one governs the sea, another the land; 
one reigns over the plains, another among the mountains, The 
most powerful are vindictive, cruel, and unjust. They require 
humiliating ceremonies and bloody. sacrifices.” That the earliest 
Aryans, like the lowest savages of our day, had no idea.of God 
at all may be easily concéivéd; that they subsequently believed 
in cruel and vindictive gods or spirits whom.they dreaded, and 
tried to cheat by cunning, may also be granted. The numerous 
gods and goddesses who people the Hindu and the Greek 
pantheons leave no doubt as to their having subsequently created 
a host of divinities presiding.over the different elements, and 
natural phenomena; a regent over the dry, earth,, and: another 
over the, waters; a regent of the air, and a regent of,the sky ; 
a god to preside over love, and another to be. the arbiter 
of the battle-field; one to judge of the living, another to judge 
of the dead. But all this implies a previous awakening of the 
religious sentiment—of a sense of the divine—of a yearning for 
a knowledge of the supernatural, apart from the worship of spirits 
wee men dread, and whose. malevolence they wish .to appease. 
With such a sentiment awakened the fire below, the sun above, the 
stars that bespangle ‘the firmament, the,elements whose commotion 
are so portentous of good or evil, are the principal: objects which 
attract the attention of man. In them he. beholds, according, 
to his light, either the primary causes of all things, or. the. visible 
emblems of the unknown Great, Cause, But when the religious. 
faculty.is once quickened, the human. mind cannot rest. satisfied 
with the idea of the elements themselves being the end it sought. 
No person .can feel that the breeze that. fans his face, or the 
tangible fire that cooks his food, or the avalanche that burls 
down death and desolation from the mountain-top,. is, itself the 
living sentient cause of creation, or vital phenomena, ,Something 
more is wanted, a sentient substratum.for the material emblem, 
and as the spirit apart from the, body; but dwelling, within the 
body, is manifest to man in his own person,.he vivifies, the, sun, 
moon, and stars, the trees’ of,the forest, andthe. waters .of. the sea, 
the earth he inhabits, and the sky over. his,head, each witha 
separate vital spark ; and according to the extent to which this pro- 
cess is carried, religion becomes. fetishism, sabeism, pantheism, or 
polytheism. In the earlier states of such a. religion the. gods. are 
necessarily; vagueé,..undefined,. and. impersonal, pertaining , the 
character of the religious sentiments which create them ;. but, the 
mind, once roused,.is never satisfied with such hazy creations, and. 
soon endows each spirit with a separate, form and. attributes 
befitting its emblem, ahd polytheism is the result. Next comes 
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deification of poetical imagery, or individyalisation of metaphors 
and allegories, and lastly the apotheosis of heroes and patriarchs, 
completing the gallery of the spiritual pantheon. There is a 
spirit of Zam terror in all this; and the affairs of the 
earth are reproduced in heaven with such exaggerations and 
alterations as the mind engaged in the task is capable of, and 
this human idea of heaven ‘ultimatel creates a necessity for a 
king. That king is God, be he adored in unity, in trinity, or in 
ee rg | | | 

Thus religion owes its origin to a faculty that is within us, and 
toa sentiment founded on moral ties ; a yearning for the unknown, 
which is spontaneous in its birth and thrives capriciously 
of its own accord, though governed by advancing civilisation. The 
conception is sui generis, and has its own allotted course, But 
“even as, the idea of absolute beauty is the base of art, 
and the idea of good is the foundation of morality and justice, 
so from this idea of divinity proceed all religion, all wor- 
ship, all adoration. It is the embryo which contains in 
germ all systems of religion, which burst forth from it diverse] 
according to circumstances”; and the question in connexion wit 
my theme is how and to what extent did it develop among the 
Aryaus? I have alréady shown that it had manifested itself in 
the form of polytheism. But it did not stop there. Among some 
of the people it remained as fetishism or sabeism, among others it 
was polytheism, while others rose above the gods and goddesses 
of their pantheon, and conceived and believed in the existence 
of an omnipotent, omniscient, and beneficent being, the creator 
and ruler of all—of one Supreme God whose mercy and grace they 
sought by prayers and solemn hymns, This belief in the unity 
of the Godhead forméd a cardinal point in their creed, and they- 
adhered to it with all the tenacity of their faith under very 
different and trying circumstances. It seems, however, not to have 
attained the fixity and uncompromising firmness with which the 
Vedantic pantheist announced “ One Alone without a second.” The 
conception of the One Supreme arising out of the many subor- 
dinate divinities, did not preclude the existence of the latter. 
They were gods of lower ranks, but nevertheless they were 
gods, supreme in their respective spheres. Zoroaster, with his 
ardent monotheistic zeal, and. implacable hatred of the Vedic 
system of gods and goddesses, could not get rid of them alto- 
gether, when completing his reformation of the ancient faith, He 
changed them into angels or spirits, good and bad, but could not 
entirely repudiate their existence. Other founders and reformers 
of religious codes of former times, found the same difficulty, and 
had to submit. to a compromise of some kind or other. The 
Vedas rose a8 high as possible when they said : “ God was one alone 
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without a second,” and His divine reflection vivified all living 
beings, whether gods, demons or mundane creatures, thus creating 
a wide gulf between the creator and the created ; but they no- 
where denied or repudiated the existence of the subordinate Devas, 
Even Muhammad, the most inveterate champion of divine unity 
who proclaimed with all the energy of his ardent enthusiasm “ there 
is nogod but God, and Mubammad is his prophet,” had to permita 
celestial hierarchy of angels and archangels to carry out the behests 
of the Supreme Divinity, and it is not to be supposed that the pri- 
mitive Aryans in their original home did more, and believed in a 
Unity, implying a total abnegation of all other celestial exis- 
tences—one sole cause of the creation without any intermediate 
divine or celestial agencies. That they believed ina Supreme God 
is evident from the Zendavesta and the myths which they have 
bequeathed to their descendants in India, Persia, and Greece. 

M. Flotard, on whose interesting work on the “Primitive 
Religion of the Indo-Europeans,” I have so often indented in course 
of this essay, says that the name of this Supreme Being was not 
always the same among the Aryan tribes, but that it changed as 
often as the idea of that Being was modified. “What the changes 
were we cannot make out, for, one new attribute added tothe 
name of a divinity, one proper name modified, indicates an 
entire religious transformation in primitive times ;” and it is 
impossible to draw any conclusion from records avowedly 
tested to what existed long before they were compiled. Agni, 
Yama or Yima, Kavi, Mitra, Indra, Asura or (Ahura) Vahumano, 
Mazdaha appear to have been applied to him at one time or other, 
but it is impossible now to ascertain their order. 

Nor were the attributes assigned to the Great Spirit always 
the same. “The warrior and hunter tribes,” says our author, 
“took him to be cruel, warlike, and fond of carnage; among 
the shepherds he preserves something of his bellicose character, 
but he is at the same time a spirit, ‘protector of flocks,’ an 
epithet applied to several divinities by the Vedas and the Yagna. 
For the agriculturists this god, the source of all life, and of all 
fecundity, was the hidden and divine spirit which presides over 
the labours of the field, protecting the property and the welfare 
of the cultivators.” (p. 139.) 

“As to the form under which the Aryans represented this 
Supreme divinity there appears to have existed a certain amount 
of unity among them. They all equally beheld in fire and in 
light a representation or manifestation of the Divinity. The 
flame, in all its forms, that of a spark ejected from two pieces 
of wood rubbed against each other, or majestically scintillating 
from the stars suspended from the celestial vault, was for 


them an image of the divinity.” 
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. “ However, here again was manifested the diversity of the genius 
and imagination of the tribes ; for whilst some saw in fire, in light, 
in the sun, the Divinity itself, or at least its exterior representa- 
tive, which they worshipped under the names of Agni, Mitra, 
Vivaswan ; others of a more elevated intellect and spiritual 
character considered the fire only as a means or manifestation of 
divine revelation. It is specially under this attribute thatthe 
Iranians rendered their worship to the fire: for them Ahura 
and truth revealed themselves through the flame.” (p. 139.) 

But even more important than the fire was the sun—that 
visible emblem of the invisible Divinity. ‘To it they looked up with 
the profoundest veneration, as the author of life and light, and never 
ceased to offer it their most fervent worship. Religious differences 
and dogmatic philosophy gradually led to the ranks of the other 
gods being raised or lowered, but the sun never lost an atom 
of its glory as the most sacred emblem of the Divinity. Both 
the Parsis and the Hindus continued, long after their separation, 
and still continue, to look upon it as the greatest God. The 
latter went further, and apprehensive, lest its rising and setting 
should detract from its glory, denied that it ever rose or set.* 

The form of worship was simple and primitive ; “ it was celebrated 
by hymns and prayers accompanied by the offering of the products 
of the flocks and the fruits of the earth near the family hearth, or 
on the altars of the lawn. For many centuries no monuments, 
needed to serve as an asylum for the simple manifestations of the 
religious aspirations of the heart. The universe was the only temple 
worthy the grandeur of-the Supreme Being ; the vault of heaven was 
the only shelter for the ceremonies celebrated in His honour by the 
chief of the family, who was the high-priest, the foremost chanter, 
and the first prophet of the divinity. It would have been a sin to 
represent the creator by the combination of art, or of human 
imagination ; it would have been a sacrilege to make any mate- 
rial representation of the divine powers. ‘The general character of 
this cultus in this religious age, which may be rightly designated 








* ‘lhe passage in which this denial 
is made, is a remarkable one, as it 
was conceived on the Copernican 
idea of the solar system, at least two 
thousand years before the birth of 
Copernicus. It runs thus: “The 
sun does never set or rise. When 
people think the sun is setting (it is 
hot so;) for after having arrived at 
the end of the day it makes itself 
produce two opposite effects, making 
night to what is below, and day to 
What is on the other side, When 


they believe it rises in the morning 
(this supposed rising is thus to be 
accounted for). Having reached the 
end of the night it makes itself pro- 
duce two ay ng effects, making day 
to what is below and night to what 


is on the other side. In fact the sua 
never sets. Nor does it set for him 
who has stch a knowledge, Such a 
one becomes united with the sun, 
assumes its form, and enters its 
place.” Haug’s Aitareya Bréhmana, 
p. 242, 
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by the title of the Primitive Church, and of which we find 
traces in the traditions of all the nations of the earth, was the 
absence of temples, of idols, and of religious monuments of every 
kind. ‘his usage, this thought of the patriarchal world, became 
subsequently the subject of positive prescriptions, and the reli- 
gious canon of the Hebrews announced especially and in ternis 
precise and solemn: “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself, nor serve them.” 
(p. 135.) 

The belief seems to have been general that this Divine Being 
was opposed by certain malevolent spirits who were at constant 
war with him. ‘They were always trying to frustate his designs, 
to upset the moral order of his creation, and lead mankind to 
mischief of every kind. This was the inevitable result of the 
inability on the part of the people to grasp the idea of creation 
and government by fixed natural laws. God is kind and bene- 
ficent to his creatures, He is their constant and ever-vigilant pro- 
tector, He cannot send among them plagues and storms and 
inundations ; and yet plagues and storms and inundations are 
common. ‘I'he question arises in the minds of the simple people, 
whence come they ?—and they answer it by creating a set of 
wicked spirits whose type we have in the hero of the Paradise Lost— 
“9 dualistic element corresponding to the Parsi doctrine of an active 
principle-as well of good as of evil—of a kingdom of Abriman 
as well as a kingdom of Ormuzd.” Of these I shall have to say 
something more when treating of the schism which separated 
the Hindus from the Persians. 

How long the people, whom I have above described, dwelt in 
their original home it is impossible now to determine. Nor is it 
possible at this distance of time to say precisely when they first 
began to disperse. As they multiplied and agriculture began to 
extend, the hunters were the first to feel the necessity of spreading 
wider and wider in quest of game. Probably religious differences 
also contributed to push them on. To the east the Turanian 
races were already thick and crowded, and there is no vestige of 
their having spread beyond Dardistan in that direction. The north, 
the west, and the south were the sides which were most open 
them, and there is ample evidence to show that they did push ot 
by all the three routes. The migrations were made, not in one body 
by each route, but in successive swarms spreading over many Cel: 
turies, progressing step by step, and forming colonies along the 
whole route in all eligible localities. 

Taking the northern route, though it was probably not the first 
which was adopted by the Aryaus, the first colonists we come 
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across are the Mesagetse. Proceeding thence in a westerly diree- 
tion we enter Europe, and there we meet with three distinct families 
of Aryan origin, the Sclavonic, the Lithuanian and the Teutonic: 
regarding each of these a few details are necessary. 

The Sclavonic nations include the old Sclavonic, the Russian, 
the Servian, the Croatic, the Wendic, the Slovak, and the Pole. 
“In the ancient world,” according to Bunsen, “this great, power- 
ful, and much divided family is represented by the Sauromata 
of the Greeks, or the Sarmate of the Romans, a nation living 
on the Don and near the Caspian Sea.’’* Herodotus says that they 
spoke a faully Scythian dialect that points clearly to the source 
whence they had come to Europe. , 

The Lithuanians differed in many respects from the Sclavs, and 
Bunsen is of opinion that the ancient Prussian represents the 
most perfect form of their language, in some points nearer to 
the Sanskrit than any other existing tongue.+ 

“The Teutonic nations may be divided into two branches, the 
Scandinavian and the German. The language of the former is 
preserved in its most ancient form in the Icelandic; the Swedish 
and Danish are the modern daughters of the Old Norse language 
of Scandinavia. The second is the German, now the language 
of the whole of Germany, and almost the whole of Switzerland. 
Its northern or Saxon form has received a peculiar individuality 
in the Flemish and Dutch tongues ; and by the emigrations which 
7 took place in the fifth century of our era, has become (mixed with 
| French words since the Norman conquest) the prevalent and 
leading language of-the British Isles, and is becoming now, by the 
emigrations which began in the seventeenth century, and are still 
continuing, that of the northern continent of America. The 







l southern German tribes have successively formed, with a greater 
t or less infusion of words into the Latin groundwork, the Italian 
3 French, and Spanish languages.”’t According to Hauslab’s Routes, 
bo appended to Ujfallvy’s Migrations des Towraniens, the Mesaget 
ag are confined to the borders of Lake Aral; and the Sclavonian, Lithua- 
es nian, and Teutonic nations are made to take a southerly direction 
an from Asia to Persia, thence onwards in two streams one across the : 
of Caucasus, and the other across Asia Minor, to Europe. Much 
th, may be said in favour of the Caucasian colony coming from 
to Persia, and thence proceeding to Europe ; but there is nothing to 
on contradict the position assumed by Bunsen of the Mesagetic 
ody branch having taken a westerly course across the Ural. river. It 
en is certain that the Turanians did enter Europe by that route, and 







the it was not at all impossible for the Mesagete to accomplish what 


the Turanians had done before them. Seeing the marked differences 


* Phil. Hist., II, p. 6, ‘t Bunsen, Phil, Hist., UJ, p. & 
Ibid, I, p. 8 
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which existed between the Hellenic branch of the Aryans and the 
Teutons, it is to be presumed that the separation among them took 
won at a much earlier date than after the sojourn of the Aryans 
n Asia Minor. 

Ounce in Europe the pugnacious warlike habits, hardy constitu- 
tion, and superior civilisation, of the emigrant hunters enabled them 
to overcome and gradually to exterminate the aboriginal races 
they encountered, who, to judge from the remains of the owners 
of the Lake habitations of Switzerland, were evidently of inferior 
physique and courage. Looking to the rapidity with which the 
Indians of North America have all but disappeared before the tide 


of European aggression, it is not difficult to conceive how such a 


process of extermination was consummatec by the ancestors of 
those Europeans in the heart of Europe. Their original warlike 
instiucts improved with their progress towards the west, and their 
descendants still retain them to perfection. 

Turning now to the direct western route from Aria, we first 
come to Persia which soon became a part of the Aryan home, 


‘Thence may be traced four different streams of emigtations pro- 


ceeding westward, and forming most important nationalities, viz., the 
Celtic, the Thracian, the Armenian, and the Hellenico-Italian. The 
earliest of these was the Celtic nation, which travelled the farthest 
from their original abode. “It appears to me,” says Dr. Charles 
Meyer, in his essay on the last results of the Celtic Researches, 


“that the Celtic nation traasported itself from Asia, and more 


particularly from Asiatic Scythia, % Europe and to this country 
by two principal routes, which it resumed at different epochs, thus 
forming two great streams of migration, which flow as it were 
periodically, The one, proceeding in a south-western direction, 
through Syria and Egypt, and thence along the northern coast of 
Africa, reached Europe at the Pillars of Hercules, and, passing on 
through Spain to Gaul, there divided itself into three branches 
The northern branch terminated in Great Britain and Ireland; 
the southern in Italy; and the eastern running along the Alps 
and the Danube, terminated near the Black Sea, not far from the 
point where the whole stream may probably have originated. The, 
other great stream, taking a more direct course, reached Europe a 
its easter'n limit, and passing through European Scythia, and from 
thence partly through Scandinavia, partly along the Baltic 
through Prussia (the Polena of the Sagas and Pwyl of the Triads), 
and through Northern Germany, reached this country, and thene 
the more western and northern islands across the German Oceal 
or hazy séa (Mortawch).” * 

It is worthy of note that travelling from Asia along the northem 
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* Bunsen, Phil. Hist., I, p. 148. 
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porder of Africa as far as the pillars of Hercules these people 
left no trail on their route, and not a vestige is to be found of an 
Aryan colony along the whole line. This, however, may be 
easily accounted for: the Semitic races they encountered in their 
way were too powerful for them, and their colonists, such as they 
left behind, were swept away by their antagonists. M. Hauslab 
takes them across the Hellespont, and not by the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean, There is nothing, however, of weight sufficient 
to support such a theory. On the contrary the linguistic differ- 
ences of the Celtic and the Hellenic tribes clearly show that the 
Celtic stream never intermingled in their western course, such as a 
route across Greece would imply. , 

The second branch is the Thracian or Illyrian. According to 
Bunsen it “once spread on the Dnieper, the Hellespont, and in 
Asia Minor, in which countries it was followed, and partly supplant- 
ed, by the Pelasgian, or ante-historical formation of the Hellenic. 
Dr, Paul Boetlicher, in his ‘ Africa,’ (1850,) applied Burnouf’s 
theory to the Thracian languages, and to those of Asia Minor; by 
which method he was enabled to prove from the words preserved 
to us by the Greeks, that the Phrygians, the Malonians, or 
Irnic Lydians, and the Western Cappadocians, are as well as 
the Thracians, next in kin to the Arians proper, the Persians, and 
Bactrians. The languages of the Epirots and Macedonians belong 
to this family, which is now presented in those countries by 
the Skipetarian, the language of the Albanians or Arnauts.”* 

In point of time the Armenian nation should have precedence 
of the last in their settlement in their new abode, but in enter- 
prise they are subordinate to it. 

The fourth branch is the Hellenico-Italic, or the Greek and 
Roman, formed by successive waves proceeding from Asia Minor 
partly across the Hellespont to Greece and thence onwards in a 
north-westerly course towards Northern Italy, and partly over 
the sea from island to island till it peopled the southern parts of 
that peninsula. In the absence of all remains of the Etruscan 
tongue, it is doubtful whether the race which spoke it belonged to 
the Italic group of the Aryans ; but its history as far as accessible 
would support such a theory. 

1 now come to the southern route or Afghanistan. It would 
seem that notwithstanding the many swarms which had gone out 
by the first two routes, the Aryan hive was getting more aiid 
more crowded every day, and the shepherds and the agriculturists 
felt the necessity of extending the boundary of their criginal country, 
or, in other words, of spreading themselves towards the south. 
rhis movement, it may be surmised, was to some extent promoted 
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by the pressure of the Turanians from the east, who had alread 
travelled across Asia and Persia to Egypt, and were still pushing 
on and on. Certain it is that the Aryans had occupied the best 
portion of Afgh4nistan before the time of Zoroaster, and made it 
an integral portion of ancient Aria. How long they dwelt there 
we know not; but it was long enough to have sent a portion of 
their superabundant population across the Indus to the valley of 
the Five Waters. 

The relation of the agriculturists with the shepherds was not 
always of the most peaceful kind. Their respective habits of 
life were such as to make them antagonistic to each other, The 
shepherd had “the most frequent opportunities of indulging iy 
animal food and fermented drink, and they did not fail to make 
the most of those opportunities. ‘The agriculturists were neces. 
sarily driven to depend principally on the produce of their fields, 
and they subsisted ona vegetable diet. The former thought 
that their gods were best served by offerings of sanguinary 
sacrifices and libations of intoxicating Soma; the !atter offered 
the fruits of the earth and unfermented Soma to their gods; 
the one indulged in cattle lifting and marauding excursions; 
the other loved a life of peace and security, scrupulously mind- 
ful of the rights of private property and the laws of morality, 
The attributes of their gods under such circumstances neces- 
sarily became very dissimilar. A bold, daring, wrathful, war- 
like god best suited the requirements of the shepherds, and 
a mild, gentle, peaceful, righteous being was most in harmony with 
the disposition of the agriculturists. The differences in the 
attributes of their gods created a difference in religion, and it 
was impossible that under the circumstances the two classes could 
pull well together. Their differences were heightened by priests 
and reformers until they culminated in a religious schism of a 
most sanguinary chasacter. 

In the oldest Veda the word Deva is generally used for gods, 
and the antiquity of that word is fully attested by its presence in 
the Greek and the Roman tongues ; but it appears that another 
term was also occasionally used. This was Asura, According to 
Professor Max Miiller’s Index to the Rig Veda the latter term occurs 
twenty-six times as an epithet for Indra, Agni, Vayu, Pushan, Marut, 
or some other divinity, in the sense of ‘the mighty one,’ the word 
being derived from the root as to exist. It also occurs several 
times as an opprobrious term, implying an enemy of Indra who 1 
styled Asuraghna, or “ the destroyer of mighty ones,” 4.¢., demons. 
In the Nirukta it is explained as ‘ cloud.’ (1-10.) But in the Brab- 
manas it is invariably the name of a class of demons with whom 
the gods are always at war. In the Chbandogya Upanishad of the 
Sama Veda there is a story which represents Indra, the chief of the 
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Devas, and Vairochana, the chief of the Asuras, as fellow-students, 
seeking of Prajapati knowledge. of the soul, and from what they 
learnt the former became a spiritualist and the latter a sensualist. 
In the Bréhmanas the wars of the two earliest races form the 
ever-recurring theme for expatiation, and every where are the gods 
extolled for all that is good and great and noble, and the Asuras 
condemned for everything that is wicked, though the fact of the 
Devas having been frequently worsted by their enemies is not 
suppressed. The reverse of this occurs in the Zendavesta. There 
the Asuras, in the Zend form Ahuras, are all that is good and 
virtuous, and the Devas, in the Zend form Deos, are the 
demons. The former are the good and white spirits, and the 
latter the black spirits of heaven, Even as Satan and his 
followers are represented in the Mosaic record as in antago- 
nism with God and his angels, so are the Deos ever at war with 
Ahuras according to the Zendavesta. But in the former case 
is indicated the antagonism of spiritualism against sensualism, 
of virtue against vice; in the latter we have unmistakeably the 
tradition preserved of the feuds and wars of two rival sectaries, 
The identity of names and the history of the two nations render 
this conclusion inevitable. We cannot but behold in them the 
followers of the Ahuras and the Devas, mutually retaliating by 
condemning each other’s gods as demons, and fighting for supre- 
macy. How long these wars lasted it is impossible now to ascer- 
tain ; but it is unquestionable that they brought, on the one hand, 
the establishment of the Zoroastrian religion with Ahuramazda, or 
chief Asura, for god and a host of Ahuras of inferior rank as minis- 
ters, receiving fruits and unfermented Soma from their votaries as 
offerings ; and, on the other, the expulsion of the bulk of the shep- 
herd tribe from Afghanistan with their pantheon headed by Indra, 
and the cultus which required animal sacrifices and libations of 
fermented liquors. These latter are the ancestors of the Brabmanic 
Aryans. In India they found a congenial, peaceful home for the 
exercise of their peculiar form of worship, and a neighbourhood of 
rude Tamulians whom they never dreaded, and could always despise, 
The original idea of the sanctity of fire remained unaltered among 
both the sects. The Mazdehans continued to cherish the perpe- 
tual sacred fire, and so did the Br&hmans until a very recent 
period. The sun also remained the most sacred emblem of god 
among both ; but the change in the names of their gods and 
demons sufficed to cut their social bonds completely asunder, 
It may offend the self-love of the Brahmans to be told, that the 
celestial wars resulted in the final overthrow of Indra, or, in other 
words, that their ancestors were expelled from their ancient home 


by the followers of Asuras, and compelled to find a new dwel- 
ling in a foreign country ; but their traditions and their sacred 
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scriptures coupled with those of the Parsis render the inference 
unavoidable. The Parsis too, in their turn, have found it necessary 
to foresake the ancient hearth of their forefathers to save them. 
selves from a new tide of fanaticism, and to seek an asylum in 
the land to which they had once driven their adversaries, ‘The 
Celts aud the Teutons, whose patriarchs were the first to go forth 
from the land of their birth, have also made their appearance jy 
this country. The descendants of the long-separated hunters, 
shepherds, and agriculturists of ancient Asia, have once again met 
on one common ground, and it is to be earnestly desired that their 
reunion in India will prove conducive to their mutual advance. 
ment, and that, forgetting their ancient feuds, they will light 
the calumet of peace, and, establishing a new era of civilisation, 
dwell in brotherly love with each other. 


RA’JENDRALA’LA MITRA, 



























Art. IL—HINDI SCHOOL-LITERATURE IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 


By F. S. Growsé, M.A., BGS. 


N the initial stage of eyery language, written composition 
merely reproduces colloquial style and is essentially simpye 
and unartificial. The difficulties that obstruct a modern student 
on his way through the Vedas or other similar works of early date 
are rather accidental than inherent, being caused by the lapse 
of time and the obliteration of the explanatory circumstances. 
At a later stage of literary history, when composition is no longer 
spontaneous but regulated by rigid canons of criticism, no art 
is more difficult of attainment than that of writing on simple 
subjects in simple style and phraseology. Even in England, till 
within the memory of the present generation, it was only the old 
nursery tales and ballads which redeemed elementary education 
from being an intolerable incubus on a child’s mind. Every 
lesson-book was systematically presented in as severe and unat- 
tractive a form as possible ; and to make the path of learning 
still more thorny, it was a favourite artifice to teach one 
foreign language through the medium of another almost equally 
unintelligible to the pupil. It is then no wonder that school- 
books in India are framed too much on a faulty model; for 
the two old traditions—/irst, that learning is a mystery only 
to be imparted to a few; and secondiy, that a mere modern 
vernacular does. not—deserve—to be taught at all—though they 
have died out in Europe, are here as yet scarcely exploded ; 
while literary taste has so deteriorated, that turgid bombast is 
regarded as the perfection of eloquence, and plain straightforward 
diction a clear proof of inferior intelligence. 

Hence arises the popular prejudice among Englishmen against 
the Hindi language ; which has now grown to such a pitch, that it 
is not an uacommon thing to find writers in the newspapers declar- 
ing that Hindi is merely an invention of a small clique of scholars, 
or pseudo-scholars, and has no genuine existence among the 
people at all. This idea is so preposterous that at first it is 
difficult to regard it as seriously entertained; but it has been 
advanced so often of late that it may be as well to ascertain 
how it originated. 

_ The Hindi reading-books used in the Government schools are, 
in my opinion, mainly responsible for it. Though they treat of 
childish matters in a childish style of thought, they are generally 
couched in the most pedantic language, A district officer who 
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may have a fair working knowledge of Urdu, and sufficient 
acquaintance with Hindi to understand a rustic talking about bis 
crops, but is utterly unversed in Hindi literature, goes intoa Village 
school, takes up a book and tells one of the boys to begin reading, 
In every sentence a word or two occurs which strikes the visitor 
as unfamiliar. He asks the boy if he understands the meaning ; 
on his replying in the negative he puts the question to the teacher, 
who, unless he happens to be a particularly favourable specimen of 
the class, is almost equally at fault. Even if he knows, he has been 
so faultily trained that he cannot explain by suggesting a familiar 
synonym, but is obliged to have recourse to sone long, clumsy, 
and confused periphrasis. The examiner hastily concludes that a 
language which in its presumed simplest form is thus unintel. 
ligible to all parties must be a grotesque unreality; while the 
fault really lies not in the language but in the mode in which it 
is taught. As Urdu phraseology is inseparable from hyperbole 
and exaggeration, inflated terms of Persian origin are the common- 
places of conversation in politer circles, and, therefore, when read 
aloud are readily recognized even by an Englishman who does not 
profess to be a literary student. But asa rule an official never 
talks Hindi except to the lowest classes and therefore knows only 
its most vulgar phrases. The teacher again has probably read 
only the short list of books prescribed in the curriculum of the 
Normal School and has no acquaintance with genuine vernacular 
literature ; which, strange to say, these village pedagogues never 
dream of studying for their own gratification or improvement, 
though certainly one reason may be that their pay is small and 
books are scarce. In the third place the author of the Primer, 
or what not, is probably a Munshi, who habitually writes in the 
Persian character and is therefore not very familiar with pure 
Hindi idiom ; or he is a Pandit, who observes a faulty tradition in 
employing on all occasions a long word in preference to a short one, 
and considers the display of his own erudition a matter of more 
importance than the edification of his readers. Thus tke literary 
inexperience of the visitor, being kept in countenance by the bad 
training of the teacher and the bad style of the books, creates in his 
mind an impression which soon petrifies into a settled article of faith. 

To give an illustration of my meaning : there is ‘a little nine- 
pie book, called Bél-bodh, which is now in its twelfth edition 4 
30,000 copies and is used, probably, in every Primary School in 
these provinces. It is intended as a first book for children who 
have just mastered the alphabet and made their way through the 
few short detached sentences at the end of the Akshar-dipiké 
The following translation of Lesson No. 6 will give an idea d 
what the author considers an appropriate and intelligible style {0 
children of that tender age. 
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“One day alittle boy was going to school to his lessons. It was a day 
at when the heat of the sun was exceedingly intense and the birds seated on 
is the trees were singing charmingly. The child came to a place where he quite 
forgot his duty and had no — for books and slates. In his indolence 


38 he determined not to go to school at all but spend the entire day there. 
-$ Rambling about with this idea he saw a bee laboriously collecting juice from 
or each individual flower to make honey. Going on further he saw a little 
g; bird picking up straws, here and there, to make its nest. Fortuitously, 
er, too, he saw an ant dragging with great exertion a grain of rice as heayy 
of as itself and taking it home to makea repast for itself and its little ones. 
Seeing these creatures each employed in its own occupation, the boy began 
_ to think ‘ all living creatures labour for their living ; it behoves me, too, if 
lar [ would thrive, to give up indolence and work.’ So thinking, the boy went 
sy, to school with all expedition and never made a blank day again. ” 
“ The above is not at all an exaggerated representation of the 


antic style of the original; in which we find a#i for bahut, 
vit ‘very’ ; tikshna for te), ‘ hot’ ; anand for khushi, ‘ pleasure’ ; kahii 
ty for sust, ‘lazy  ; vyatet for bit, past ; sram for ‘ mihnat’ ‘labour ’ ; 
om avasar for ghari or samay, ‘time’; dhdr for khana, ‘ food’ ; 
uchit for bhala& ‘good,’ &c. &c. The word santhé which I have 


the 


= translated ‘duty,’ is, I frankly admit, beyond my comprehension ; 
tine and négé@ for ‘a blank day’ is certainly a common word in servants’ 
oly talk, but I have never seen it in print before, not even in a Dic- 
wail tionary. The story offends further as much in subject asin style, 
‘the and must present a-very bewildering idea to a little Hindu. It 
ale at once betrays itself as a translation; for in England a hot sum- 
eer mer’s day would be a very pleasant time for a stroll through the 
rhe woods, but in India such holiday-making would probably result 
me inasun-stroke. The retention of this book on the school-list 
ran appears to me most injudicious. It has probably already done an 
the an immense amount of harm by creating misconceptions and 
por obstructing progress ; and should be struck off at once, although 


arch it is stamped with the imprimatur of the amiable Mr. Edwards 
— and the enlightened Babu Siva Prasdd. 
Reference has already been made to the little Akshar-dipika 


ay now in its ninth edition of 100,000. This is a mere Primer, con- 
5 bad structed on a sensible plan enough ; but the village teacher 
a his has seldom the wit to use it correctly. It consists of reading 
faith. lessons of short sentences of simple colloquial words arranged 
orn with some idea of progressive difficulty. These are preceded by 
ed a few pages of Accidence explaining in technical terms the 
sol te difference between vowels and consonants and other similar matters. 


ght Instead of setting the child down to the first lesson of ta d, ‘come 
h the here’ ; ghé ld, ‘bring the ght,’ which is on the [5th page; he 
‘piké generally makes him begin at the first page and plunge at once 
aoe dl into the definitions of akshar and svar and vyanjan. Till 
le for teachers can be better direeted at the Normal School, or provided 

With a little more common sense, it would be advisable either 
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to omit these technicalities altogether or at least remove them 
to the end of the book. 

This latter course has been adopted in the Baran-Madlé, another 
Primer, which like the B&l-bodh is by Babu Siva Pras&d. It is 
rather pretentiously got up, with illustrations on every page 
and is evidently a translation from the English, made (I must 
add) without any regard to the essential differences between the 
two languages: Thus one of the very first pictures, introduced 
among the letters of the alphabet, is that of ‘a jug,’ an article which 
in England is in every-day use and bears a very simple namie, 
but when that name has to be represented in Hindi by the peri- 
phrasis dhakne bind bartan, the appropriateness of the illustra- 
tion may well be questioned. Similarly, after the list of separate 
words has been exhausted, the first complete sentence given is 
Bhagavdn se daro, of which, I presume, the English equivalent 
was ‘Fear God’, two words of one syllable; while the Hindi 
rendering has to employ one of three. In short a more curious 
example than this book presents of a translation tLat combines 
literal accuracy with utter disregard of the intention of the 
original writer could scarcely be found. A very slight amount of 
reflection would show that of all books in the world a 
Primer is the one which, for any practical purpose, it is most 
impossible to translate into a foreign language ; though, of course, 
it might be done as a literary curiosity ; since the sentences in the 
original are selected not so much with reference to the meaning 
which they convey as to the length of the words of which they 
are composed. The five fables which follow the other reading 
lessons are all very well; but the pictures with which they are 
embellished are so foreign in subject that they are not likely to 
give much pleasure to children, who are always most taken with 
familiar objects. 

The Patra-mdlaka, or complete ‘letter-writer, by Sri Lal, the 
compiler of the Akshar-dipikaé, is a well meaning little book ; 
but though eight editions have been exhausted, I have never 
yet come across a native, even in the Educational Department, 
who would direct a letter in English style according to the 
pattern which it gives. So far the book has failed of its object ; 
and post-office clerks still have to spell through an interminable 
sentence covering the whole front of an envelope before they can 
ascertain for whom a letter is intended. A little example here 
might prove more effectual than precept. I would also suggest that 
the complicated and unmeaning formula of exordium, which is 
somewhat longer than the one in ordinary use, might be abridged 
with advantage. 

The book generally read immediately after the Bal-bodh is the 
story of Dharm Sinh, In the very first line of this we find the 
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unusual Sanskrit word parindm, which is here singularly out of 
place. Several other oe Bh expressions occur in the same 
page, which is occupied with a sort of preface declaring the story to 
be strictly true and its heroa real personage, This, as I gather from 
the names of the places mentioned, is a mere artifice of which the 
morality—in a child’s book—seems not a little doubtful, and I 
would suggest that in future editions this introductory matter 
should be omitted ; the story itself is quite unexceptionable and 
the phraseology simple colloquial Hindi. Any elaborate exposition 
of the author’s object in composing it is quite unnecessary, and 
therefore the existing Preface has no raison détre. 

‘The chronicles of Suraj-pur,’ another tale by the same author and 
in a very similar style of composition, are described as written with 
the express otject of giving villagers a little insight into the working 
of the Revenue Code. For my own part I question the expediency 
of encouraging litigation by making every Jabourer his own lawyer, 
and of teaching mere children to regard as immutable verities any of 
the provisions of our short-lived regulations and enactments ; while 
the introduction into ordinary village dialects of such phrases as 
maz ua and kébil zirdat, utterly unpronounceable by a Hindu’s 
organs of speech is, I think, as objectionable as forcing an English 
farmer’s lad to talk of ‘arable’ and ‘cereals,’ instead of plough- 
land, and grain. 

Another little book of Sri Lél’s, called Samay-Prabodh, is also 
written with a definite object, and one to which it is impossible to 
take exception. It gives in a small compass a great number of 
really interesting facts regarding the calculation of times and 
seasons, explaining how the difference between the solar and lunar 
year is to be adjusted by the insertion of an intercalary month, 
and how the English Calendar is reconciled with the Hindu and 
Muhammadan. As it was written in 1852 and is now only in the 
second edition, it appears not to be a favourite in the department 
and I have never myself seen it in use. The author displays the 
usual contempt for orthography by spelling the two months, Pfs 
and Agahn,in a way peculiar to himself, Phas and Aghen ; 
errors which ought to have been corrected before publication, 
together with a curious slip in the comparative table of the days 
of the week, where Thursday is given as synonymous with Budh 
and Wednesday with Brihaspat, A stroke of the pen would set 
this right, and I should be glad to see the book more largely intro- 
duced in at least partial supersession of the Vidydnkur. 

This latter is now in its twelfth edition of 10,000, and is not only 
read in every village school in the province, but was also for some 
years (and, for all I know to the contrary, may be still employed 
as a text book in the Civil Service examination for High Pro- 
ficiency. The prejudive that I have conceived against it may partly 
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be due to the latter fact ; but I never hear a village class spelling 
it out that it does not strike me as being intolerably verbose oat 
at the same time jejune, full of laborious explanations on matters 
that require no explanation whatever. For example, of what 
age, character, or attainments are the pupils supposed to be 
who are likely to derive any new ideas from such a sentence 
as the following, which is a fair sample of about one-half 
the book?—“So long as people are not married, a man is 
called kwdéra and a woman kwdari or kanyd; but after mar- 
riage a man is styled pati, anda woman patni or gharwili; 
and when they have issue, that is to say, children, then the map 
and woman are called the father and mother of those childrey. 
No one’s father or mother lives for ever ; at last they die ; and the 
fatherless, motherless children are called andth, or in Persian 
yatém. When the life leaves the body, the latter is called mritak, 
which can neither see, nor hear, nor stir, nor walk, but lies like the 
earth and mingles with the earth.” The concluding words illus. 
trate the slavish adherence to the letter of the original, which 
characterises all these translations; they would be appropriate 
only among people where the body is committed to the earth in 
burial ; where cremation prevails, as among Hindus, it would be 
more natural to say that the body was dissolved into the five 
elements, which, in fact, is the ordinary Hindi idiom for death, 
This unreasoning retention of foreign habits of thought and 
expression destroys the value of all Babu Siva Prasdd’s adaptations 
from the English. His original works are far more successful ; and 
his Bamd-mana-ranjan or ‘Tales for Women,’ is decidedly the 
best book of its class that has yet been written, being attractive in 
choice of subject and for the most part simple and unaffected in 
diction, A few long Sanskrit compounds, such as Sarva-guna- 
vishishta, ‘excelling in all virtues, might be weeded out with 
advantage ; and the transliteration of European names should have 
been revised before the work was issued from the Press : to lengthen 
the penultimate in the word Elizabeth, and represent the hard 
sound of ch in the name Pulcheria by the Nagari palatal @ is 4 
anomalous as unmeaning. So far as the author is concerned, such 
mistakes are perfectly excusable ; since it would be unreasonable 
to expect the Babu in addition to his other attainments to have 
acquired a scholarly knowledge of Latin and Greek. But to judge 
from another series of books to which we shall turn presently, 
comparative etymology is a study which has not yet achieved 
recognition in India. However distressing the mutilation which the 
phonetic rack inflicts in the reconciliation of Indian words to at 
Anglican standard, itis even exceeded in horror by the barbarous 
results of the converse process. Thus—when New York is trans 
literated into Naégari chatacters—to spell new as nyt, instead o! 
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ni, not only utterly obscures the connectior of the word with the 
Persian nau and the Sanskrit nava, but further necessitates a 
pronunciation which has long been tolerated only on the stage. 
Obviously the rule should be to regard ultimate derivation rather 
than slurred colloquial utterance, and in classical words to adopt 
the Continental sound of the vowels rather than that which has 
prevailed in England only for the three last centuries and which 
is now being banished from all our large schools, and in the course 
of the next generation will certainly become altogether obsolete. 
Though I admit the general merit of the Bémd-mana-ranjan, 
still it shows faint signs of a defect which in a much higher degree 
characterises most of the Hindi school-books: its style at once 
betrays that its author habitually thinks and writes not in Hindi, 
but in Urdu or English. For take the opening sentence: “ The 
beauty and virtue of the charming Damayanti, the daughter of 
Bhim-sen, the king of Vidarbha, are celebrated throughout the 
whole of India.” In accordance with Hindi style this would stand 
thus: “ There was once a king of Vidarbha called Bhim-sen. He 
had a lovely daughter by name Damayanti. Her beauty and 
virtue are still celebrated throughout India.” The difference may 
not appear very great; but it is sufficient to perplex beginners, 
for whom the book is intended. In the other Readers which are 
almost exclusively translations, this incongruity of style is far 
more obtrusive. Hindi phrases have been invariably substituted 
for the original Urdu, while the structure of the sentences has 
been left intact. A genuine Hindi book ofter shows the very 
reverse of this. In it a large proportion of the words are Persian, 
but they are grouped in accordance with the rules of Hindi compo- 
sition, which delights in a terse sententiousness as much as Persian 
does in a continuous flow of unbroken periods which imperceptibly 
merge one into the other. Nagari characters and a thick sprinkling 
of Sanskrit words are not enough to convert Urdu into Hindi. 
A sentence of Johnsonesque English, bristling with classical 
formations, is still in its essentials Teutonic ; and Turkish, though 
it derives almost the whole ‘of its vocabulary, in part from Persian, 
which is Aryan, and in part from Arabic, which is Semitic, is 
still itself a Turanian form of speech. Take, again, the following 
lines from the Kiya&mat-nama of Praén-nath, written in the reign 
of Aurangzeb :— 


Khas ummat su kabiyo jai, 
Utho mamino, kiyamat 4i. 


Kahat hi hain muwafik Kord4n, 
Tumbhare age kardon bayan. 


Though every second werd: is Persian or Arabic, the verses as a 
whole are distinctly Hindi. 
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The series to which I have already referred on account of its 
marvellously uncouth and unscholarly representations of Euro. 
pean names—all of which, it must be remembered, are as pure! 
Aryan in descent as any Hindi vocables—is the Prasiddhs 
Charchdvali, or ‘ Lives of eminent Characters,’ a translation by 
Pandit Bansidhar from the Tazkirat-ul-Mashhair. It is in six 
parts ; of which the first selects its heroes from remote antiquit 
such as Sesostris and Semiramis ; the second and third from Greek 
and Roman History, as Lycurgus, Perikles, Hannibal, and Pyr. 
rhus ; the fourth from the modern history of Europe, as Louis Xj], 
Lord Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington ; the fifth from Eastery 
History, as Changez Khan and Babar; and the sixth from the 
annals of art and science, as Albert Durer, Shakespear and Lord 
Bacon. Some of the narratives are not badly told, but the names 
are so distorted that in many cases they can only be identified by 
banishing them from sight altogether and supplying the blanks 
by a reference to the context and a previous knowledge of the 
history. Soft consonants are represented by hard and hard by soft; 
short vowels are almost invariably lengthened, as for example the 
first syllable of Perikles, and the second of Hannibal and Attila; 
vice versd, long vowels are shortened, as in the penultimate of 
Peloponnesus ; Claudius appears as Klojiyis, Julius Cesar a 
Kaisar Paliy ds, and Thales as Thilis, the last ¢ being due to the fact 
that the e of the Persian original was indistinguishable from (; 
both, however, strictly speaking, would be equally incorrect, since 
the a should remain unchanged. 

The Siksha Manjari or ‘Flowers of Instruction, and the 
Upadesa Pushpavali or ‘Polite Preceptor, two manuvals of 
Deportment, are both by the same author as the above series 
Pandit Bansidhar, and are translations the one of the Talim-un-nafi 
the other of the Guldasta Akhlék. I should have imgined one 
book of the kind quite enough; for unless the mind of a little 
Hindu is very differently constituted from that of an English boy, 
it would scarcely be possible to provide him with reading of 4 
more wearisome and unattractive description. A knowledge d 
etiquette in all its branches is no doubt highly appreciated in the 
East, but I believe it is an invariable rule that Persian or Urdu 
books on the subject should be composed in rhythmical prose d 
the most ornate description, and Hindi books in sententiou 
rhyming couplets; a condition with which the compiler of the 
treatises under review has not thought it necessary to comply. 

Several other readers may be somewhat summarily dismissed. 
The Suta Sikshévali, or ‘ Girls’ Own Book,’ also by Bansichar, ' 
in two parts. The first is a mere Primer with exceedingly comic 
pictures to illustrate each letter of the alphabet. These maj 
possibly serve as an incentive to study, since it is only ¥ 
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decyphering the legend that a clue can be gained to the name of the 
animal intended to be depicted. In the letter-press there is the 
usual contempt for orthography; Ahalyé being spelt Ahilya; 
Jasoda, Jasodhé ; Sukra, Sukkar; and Shim (Persian for ‘even- 
ing’), Syém, as if it were the Sanskrit word meaning ‘dark.’ In 
the second part the compiler steers clear of the Seylla of vulgarism 
only to fall into the Charybdis of pedantry ; for on the first page 
occurs the phrase Kram-puirvak San-kshep, ‘a consecutive 
abridgement, which it must be admitted is rather a formidable 
monster for a girl six or seven years old-to encounter. The Gydn- 
chalist, the only verse-book of the series, is a collection of four 
: short moral poems of ten couplets each, which it may be presumed 
. are intended to be learnt by heart: they are too concise for any 
other purpose. The Hitopades, by Pandit T'éré Datt, Sub-Deputy 


, Inspector, is an exhortation to little girls to be good and mind 
y their books ; and the Viti Pradip, a translation from the Tabzib- 
: ul-Akhl&k, is directed to the same admirable object. The Sitré 





Siksha, by Ram Krishan, another Sub-Deputy Inspector, is a 
laboured exposition and defence of the educational policy of the 
Government, which might be of service in supplying controversial 
arguments for departmental officials, but is very unsuited for 
school use. The Satya Niripana, or ‘ Mirror of Truth,’ a trans- 
lation from the Mahbratti by Krishan Datt and Bansidhar, is 
rather too sermonizing in tone, but is relieved by a number of 
anecdotes, including one from Herodotus, the penultimate vowel 
of whose name is, with characteristic inaccuracy, lengthened by 
the transcriber; though he might have been informed that 
dotus was simply the Greek equivalent for the Sanskrit termin- 
ation of his own name datta. The Néti-sudhd-tarangini, by 
Pandit Ram Prasad, a lengthy composition of 162 closely printed 
ges, selling fora rupee a copy, is a series of moral precepts 
and apologues strung together after the old immemorial fashion 
of the Sanskrit Hitopadesa, and though the excessively hackneyed 
mode of treatment detracts from its value as an original work, is 
a favourable specimen of its class. A remark which may also be 
made of the last remaining book on the list, the Stri-dharma- 
angraha of Sastri Téréchand, published at Bareli for the Robil- 
thand Literary Society. It is a little too learned, but as the 
uthor seems to be unsophisticated by English education, it is 
mtten in a natural style, is in perfect harmony with Hindu 
leas as to what is right and proper, and might with advantage be 
lore largely used in the higher female classes. 
The only Reader for boys to which I am disposed to give unqua- 
tied praise is Ram Jasan’s edition of the Ramayana. The poem 
the chef d’euvre of Hindi-literature and its morality is as unex- 
Ptionable as its language is elégant. The subject is one in 
Li 
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which every Hindu, whatever the sect to which he ma 
belong, takes an intense interest ; while it is so skilfully treated 
that even foreigners can appreciate its beauty, and for my own 
part I have always considered it as being in essential points 
superior to the Sanskrit original. It is, therefore, of all others, 
the book for Hindu schools, and its more general introduction in 
all schools of every grade is most desirable. Passages of it might 
also be learned by heart as an exercise of memory ; avd when once 
definite ‘ Repetition’ lessons are constituted a part of the 
ordinary curriculum, it may be hoped that the ridiculous practice 
will be abolished of saying off by rote long paragraphs of 
historical narrative, which are anything but a model of style, and 
only of value for the general substance of what they convey. The 
special edition satisfies exactly my idea of school requirements ; the 
words are divided ; there is a copious glossary, and there are also 
some notes—which, however, might be extended—explanatory of 
the more obscure allusions. It is in this latter point that Bébu 
Siva Prasdd’s Gutkd, the Reader most largely used in all the 
higher classes, specially fails. His selection of translations and 

olemical essays may be excused on the score of the difficulty he 
felt in finding other suitable extracts ; but I cannot comprehend 
the propriety of printing for school use, without a single line of 
explanation, a long passage of exceptional difficulty from the 
Ramayana, and a great part of the Satsaiya avery famous Hindi 
poem, but one so obscure in allusion and involved in style that no 
professed Pandit thinks of reading it without the help of a com- 
mentary, and I have never before seen the bare text published even 
for adults alone by itself. 

To pass now from general to special treatises. There are several 
tracts on the Geography of Europe, but all seem to me either 
unintelligible or misleading. The difficulty of remembering a 
foreign name is immensely increased if every time it is written, it 
appears in some different form ; and when the form is so distorted 
that it cannot be recognized by any one who has not read the 
special text-book, to remember it at all is rendered practically 
useless, The compilers not only have no system of transliteration, 
as is evident when they represent Thames as Jemes, but Naples 
and Wales, with terminations of similar character, the one as Neplaj 
the other as Welj—such want of method being, however, strictly in 
accord with recent official practice; but the phonetic symbol 
is also as fluctuating as it is arbitrary. Thus, for example, in the 
course of a few pages we have the Kingdom of Portugal, appear- 
ing first as Porchugel ! a little later as Purttagél, and finally as 
Purtugél. Even the Indian geographies are hasty and inaccurate 
compilations and extremely unscientific in their arrangement. It 
would be much better to substitute for:them a translation of 
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Mr. Blochmann’s School Geography, whieh gives a great amount 
of the most recent information in a very small compass and is 
both accurate and methodical. 

The Epitome of English History, translated from the Urdu by 
Pandit Hira L&l, is probably not much in request: I have never 
myself seen it in use. It may be desirable to have such a book 
in existence, but what with the difficulty of representing European 
names in Oriental characters, and for other reasons, I think a pro- 
fitable knowledge of the subject is not to be acquired without a 
knowledge of the English language. One feature in the book is 
extremely reprehensible: it is, of course, supposed to be serupu- 
lously unsectarian; but the word ‘Protestantism’ is translated 
by sat dharm, ‘the true faith,’ and ‘Catholicism’ by Pop ké 
Jhutha mat, ‘the false religion of the Pope.’ This is only one 
proof of many that the Director at that trme, however excellent as an 
office administrator, did not consider it part of his duty to examine 
very closely the character of the books issued under his authority. 

Upon grounds of a similar nature, objections have been made to 
Babu Siva Pras&d’s Indian Histories; but so far as I can judge, 
they have been very inadequately substantiated. In the First Part 
of the Timira-ndsak he is considered to be unnecessarily severe 
upon the Muhammadans; but he merely specifies some of 
their acts of bigotry and intolerance with scarcely a word of 
comment. If he had omitted all facts of the kind and repre- 
sented the Delhi Emperors as liberal and enlightened sovereigns, 
who regarded Hindus and the followers of the prophet with equal 
favour, he would certainly have created an impression so opposed 
to the truth and so destructive of the basis on which we support 
the necessity of British intervention, that I, for one, cannot condemn 
him for his veracity. In the Second Part it is the orthdox Hindus 
who complain of his ultra-liberal remarks on caste restrictions and 
other social customs which the old fashioned school esteem sacred and 

of divine institution. They are to be found in a paragraph where 
the Babu is speaking of the famous ‘ greased cartridges,’ of 1857, 
and explains that the English must have been innocent of any evil 
intent, since they could scarcely be expected to know that 
according to Hindu belief the difference between two products of 
the cow was so great that eternal perdition resulted from eating 
the one, while the other was a passport to salvation. Though 
all that he says is perfectly just and reasonable, it is rather too 
bluntly stated to be altogether appropriate in a Hindi school-book, 
and in a future edition some slight change in the mode of expres- 
sion will probably be made, as a concession to popular prejudices. 
This history-is-undoubtedly the most important contribution 
to schoo! literature that has yet been made, and being, as I cannot 
but think it, a clear and truthful narrative of facts, any exception on 
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mere points of style is comparatively of little importance. Still the 
close juxtaposition of unusual Sanskrit with equally unusual Persian 
phrases, such as Samudrévadhi, Zar-khezt and adwitiya, all occur- 
ring in one sentence, is an unfailing source of bewilderment both to 
pupil aud teacher. If such words are retained, they should, at least; 
e explained either in foot-notes or in a vocabulary at the end of 
the book. A slight remodelling of the text would also render it 
a more useful educational instrument: though the same end might 
be attained by merely prefixing a few instructions as to the mode 
in which it should be taught, At present a boy invariably begins 
at the beginning and tries to learn it all off by heart. His pro- 
gress is thus necessarily slow and by the time that he has arrived 
at a period of any interest it not unfrequently happens that he has 
to leave schooling and take to the business of life. What he has 
learnt is about as valuable as a knowledge of the Saxon Heptarchy 
to an English ploughboy. Now Indian History is a proverbially 
dull and practically unremunerative study. It is desirable to 
know the succession of dynasties and the detailed circumstances 
of a few marked events, such as the invasions of Mahméad, - 
the fall of Prithi R&j, the reigns of the four great Mughal 
Emperors, and the rise of the British power. The history of these 
eriods might be taken up from the very first and carefully 
studied, the intervening spaces being simply bridged over by 
succinct epitomes or a mere list of sovereigns, with the date of 
accession and death of each, so much being learned by heart, At 
present the Chronological List at the end of the book is never 
brought into use; and if a boy is asked the date of an event, he 
never can answer at once, till he has run over the sentence in the 
narrative where it is mentioned. The above remark illustrates, in 
a striking manner, the utter want of intelligence and teaching 
capacity shown by the vast majority of the certificated teachers 
of the village schools. But their intense stupidity aad non- 
appreciation of educational ends must, in a great measure, be 
due to faulty training; and a thorough scrutiny and reform of 
the system on which the Normal School is at present conducted 
is a most urgent necessity. The real object, as, I conceive it, 
of the village schools is to teach the rural population to speak, read 
and write their own language with propriety. _ But, with the excep- 
tion of hand-writing, to which attention.is paid, these are the very 
matters which are utterly neglected. Grammar is seldom taught, 
orthography and the meaning of words never; and, as I have 
shown by repeated examples, the very books published by the 
authority of the department abound in gross errors of spelling. 
The faults which strike me in most of the Readers arise from 
their being translations, or the composition of men who habitually 
think and write, not in Hindi, but in Urdu or English, which makes 
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them stiff and artificial in style. An Englishman in an official 
position never converses with a native of the country on perfectly 
easy terms—certainly he knows nothing whatever of their home 
life—and though he might write a treatise on some exact science 
in a passable style, the more homely the subject which he took 
up, the more absolute must be his failure, disfigured as his work 
would be by solecisms of idiom and obscured as to its meaning 
by the introduction of foreign habits of thought. Children, like 
uneducated people of larger growth, at once detect the slightest 
deviation from established usage ; while a more advanced student 
understands by analogy how the mistake arose and finds no 
difficulty in it. It would be a rash Frenchman who essayed to 
write a tale for an English nursery ; though with him it is simply 
the difference of mother tongue that creates embarrassment ; while 
between the Hindu and the Englishman the difference of speech 
is but the first and most trifling barrier to be surmounted. 

It may be hoped that the present want will be gradually supplied 
by spontaneous contributions to vernacular literature, which will 
admit of being adapted to schooi use. In the books written to 
order, the compilers seem to regard the subject from a wrong 
point of view. The only essentials for a successful class book 
are that it should be interesting in subject, elegant or at least 
correct in style, and of sound but unobtrusive morality. Ful- 
some panegyrics on the Government, and elaborate apologies for 
its educational policy, are singularly out of place; while of the 
two other prominent characteristics of the existing series, inter- 
minable sermonizing is almost as cardinal a defect as vicious 
orthography, since it makes a child associate with the idea of ‘a 
book’ all that is wearisome and oppressive, and effectually dis- 
courages him from proceeding any further in a direction which 
promises him such scanty entertainment. For the higher classes 
there is already an admirable text book in the RAméyana; for 
the lower a selection of extracts from it and other genuine 
national works might be compiled. Only it is essential that it 
should be accompanied with full explanatory notes and illustrations, 
and supplemented by a copious vocabulary in which the derivation 
of words should be explained as much as possible. For there is, 
I am convinced, a close connection between moral and literary 
truthfulness : people who are taught that they can twist words 
into any form they like, are unconsciously led to think that they 
have the same license with facts ; and even those who will not go so 
far as this, must allow that the practice of consulting a dictionary 
and ascertaining the definite sense of terms must have a tendency 
to — vagueness of expression and so lead to greater precision 
in 1deas, — 

Thus much for books that are intended for practice in reading 
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and development of the mind rather than technical instruetion, Ip 
treatises that refer to some special branch of science, where mere 
style is a matter of minor importance, translations are perfectly 
unobjectionable. A good grammar has lately been provided in 
Mr. Etherington’s Bhaésha Bhaskara; as much might be done 
for Indian Geography by a version of Mr. Blochmann’s Manual 
In mathematics, always a favourite subject of Indian study, the 
books now in use are good and sufficient ; in Indian History Baby 
Siva Prasdd’s Timira-ndsak leaves little to be desired beyond a 
more intelligent method in teaching it; and if a knowledge of the 
history and geography of European countries is thought necessary, 
though for all but English students, I consider this a matter of 
the very slightest consequence, some compendium in use at 
schools at home might, no doubt, be freely translated in sucha 
way as to satisfy all Indian requirements, 
F, 8S. GROWSE, 

















Art, III—FREE TRADE IN LAND, 
(Independent Section.) 


T has been said by a great authority that one man knows more 
than another on the subject of the land-tenures of India, 
but that no one has grasped the whole question, This much, 
however, may be confidently asserted, that under native rule the 
amount of rent paid by tenants in all parts of the country was 
determined not by competition but by custom. The very difficulty 
which we find in ascertaining the rights of different classes of 
ryots in every newly conquered province proves this fact. For 
if in any place their tenures had been derived from contracts, we 
should there have been able to effect a settlement without much 
labour, Indeed, we might without fear of contradiction make a 
much broader statement, and say that in every state of society 
but the very latest, rent is, over the whole world, regulated by 
custom alone. The Barons of the feudal system, the Celtic Chiefs 
of Ireland and of the Highlands of Scotland, as well as the 
Indian Rajas, had the power to enforce customary payments or 
service from their vassals, clansmen, or ryots, but could not violate 
these customs by making separate bargains with individuals. Had 
such contracts been made, they could have been enforced only by 
the exercise of an amount of violence which might have been 
employed more profitably, and with less odium, in open, undis- 
guised plunder. : 

Another truth applicable to all tenures in India, and in other 
countries where the rent is still fixed by custom, is that the culti- 
vator is better off when holding under them than he would be 
under a system of competition. In the essential matter of security 
he has all that he could wish for. He is forced to pay his rent, 
as he is obliged to discharge any other debt, but he is never evicted 
from his holding. Nowhere is there an unwritten usage so hard 
upon the tenant as is a modern lease, with its provision that at the 
end of one or more years he shall, if desired, quit his holding, 
retaining no claim on it whatever. Again, his rent can never be 
excessive because an excessive rent could not have been paid by 
a whole population for a period long enough to establish a custom, 
In fact it is generally very light. According to the Hindu law 
it should be only one-fifth of the gross produce of the soil ; and ia 
Lower Bengal, when we acquired the country, it was something less 
than this. We doubt if even at this day, after repeated enhance- 
ments, the rent exceeds the proportion assigned by the old Hindu 
theologians. Thus custom is every where the shield of the 
cultivator, just as competition is the sword of the landlord. 
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The introduction of regular courts capable of enforcing contracts 
always marks a period in the progress of a nation most critical 
to the interests of the classes connected with land. Unless great, 
care is taken to frame suitable laws for the guidance of such 
tribunals, their decrees invariably effect a social revolution, They 
destroy old customs, and in their place introduce contracts and 
competition. The most valuable and contented class a nation 
can possess, an independent peasantry, has often been ruined by 
the change. Thus the yeomen of England were converted first 
into tenants-at-will, and then into day-labourers. Some centuries 
later the courts commenced to work in the Highlands of Scotland; 
and the clans, who supplied our best soldiers, and contributed the 
element of enthusiasm to our national character, were driven from 
their glens to America, to make room for sheep farms, Almost 
in our own day the population of Ireland was in a few years 
reduced from eight to five and a half millions by a similar process ; 
and no doubt it would have fallen lower still, if the desire of the 
landlords to evict had not been counteracted by an organised 
public opinion, and sometimes by a more effectual sanction which 
we do not wish to name. In France the wreck of the peasantry, 
for whose benefit Henry IV. had worked so well, was saved only 
by the revolution. . In Prussia the operation of these general causes 
had to be arrested by the land law of Stein. Perhaps the most 
melancholy instance of the effects of a rigid system of contract 
is exhibited by ancient Rome. The cultivators of her soil were 
at first the most honoured of her citizens, their labours the 
theme of her national poets, the facility with which they left 
the plough to join or even to command her armies the subject 
of her most popular legends. This noble peasantry disappeared 
to make way for large estates, cultivated by slaves. Pliny 
expressed the general opinion of thoughtful men on the subject 
when he wrote “ Latifundia perdidere Italiam.” 

It is a graben open to discussion whether, after the lapse of 
centuries, England is the better or the worse for the change in 
ber land system. ‘The ejection of the yeomanry has made room 
for farmers who work on a scale large enough to admit of the 
employment of steam ploughs, threshing machines, and a proper 
division of labour. Moreover, as the less industrious and skilful 
farmers become bankrupt, those who can keep their heads above 
water are necessarily men who know how to get the most out 
of the soil. These advantages are by some considered sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of the yeomanry who formed the 
backbone of the population, or rather their conversion into the 
miserable and dangerous class of agricultural labourers. There can, 
however, be no doubt that where the race of privileged tenants 
cultivating their own lands is not altogether destroyed, but 
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remains on the soil, a system of competition is ruinous to a country. 
No one has ever contended that the condition of Ireland twenty 
years ago was not deplorable. And in Bengal the state of things 
under a régime of unlimited competition would be even worse 
than it was in Ireland, for the pressure of the population on the 
land is more severe. In Great Britain, with all its trade and 
manufactures, the population is only 262 to the square mile. In 
Bengal, a poor country, it is 389 to a miie, in the older districts 
600, and in some purely agricultural thannahs of Hooghly 1,000. 
Tbe demand for land is out of all proportion to thesupply. It 
follows that if rents were settled by competition, they would rise 
to the point of starvation, for there would always be competi- 
tors eager to obtain land on any terms which promised to them 
a bare subsistence. And even when holding at such rates tenants 
would always be liable to eviction and ruin at the whim of their 
landlords. 
We have by no means fallen so low as this in Bengal as yet. 
: We are, however, going rapidly down the hill, and if we do not 
pull up in time we shall soon be in the slough at the bottom. 
) Our statesmen have tried to protect the ryots in the enjoyment 
of their rights. Whenever we conquer a new province we protest 
: both loudly and earnestly that we will protect the land-tenures 
: of every class ; and particularly, as the old regulations have it, of 
t those who are least able to help themselves. We proceed to 
P ascertain the rights of each individual with a care unknown in 
- other countries, we try every disputed claim, decide everything, 





and record everything. It might be supposed that our action 

“0 was strictly conservative, that- it would tend to add stability to 

d the existing state of things, and stereotype for ever the Hindu 

Y customs. But it invariably proves otherwise. As soon as our 

ct settlement officers leave their camp, a change comes over the | 
position of all persons connected with the land. The rents | 

of commence to rise rapidly and continue to do so with an increasing | 

10 ratio of speed. The income of the landlords doubles, and as they 

ma grow rich they envy and attack the rights of all other classes, 

he The cultivators become alarmed and discontented, and accuse 

er our courts of injustice, until a general feeling of class enmity 

ful and disaffection pervades the whole province. 

se Strange to say, Bengal, the oldest of our possessions, has 

ut been among the last to feel this change. From the first we were 

ent absolutely free from all danger of insurrection in this part 

the Hof India, and the revenue was realized with punctuality, 

the Government took but slight notice of a people which gave it 


aD, ho trouble. The few civil courts planted here and there, were 
ynts encumbered by a tedious procedure, and choked with litigation 
but BBs to title. The few rent cages which they were able to try 
M 1 
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were decided, as the regulations directed, according to immempo. 
rial custom and the pergunnah standard. We did not even 
pretend to enable a landlord to collect his arrear rents throuch 
the courts, but we gave him the power. of realizing them 
himself. He had the right to distrain a defaulter’s property, and 
to seize his person. These powers were amply sufficient for the 
purpose of forcing an individual to comply with the general 
custom of the country, by making the regular and recognised 
payments. But they did not enable the zemindar to break down 
the old customs and establish new rules, If he attempted to 
do this he was met by a ryots’ union, a vidrahi dal, the rents 
out of which his revenue was paid were stopped, and any 
attempt at violence was crushed by the superior force of. numbers, 
Recent events in Pubna district show that even to this day the 
ryots retain the tradition of resistance and combination. Met 
by such obstacles, the zemindar soon saw that though more than 
a match for any one ryot, he was uuable to face a general union 
of all his tenants. And thus for more than three quarters of a 
century after the battle of Plassey the administration of the interior 
of Bengal continued to run in the old native groove, and 
the rights of the tenants were preserved by the absence of 
courts. 

Tt was not until 1859 that a serious attempt was made to define 
and enforce by law the rights of the different classes interested 
in the land. A new Government, that of the Lieutenant-Gover. 
nor of Bengal, had been appointed, and wished to justify its 
existence by activity. The large number of European planter 
settled in the interior had also drawn attention to the subject, 
The law then passed continues with trifling modifications to regulate 
the relations of landlord and tenant, and we will endeavour t 
explain the position of the ryots as fixed by it. 

Act X. of 1859 divides all the ryots of Bengal into three classes 
The first consists of those who have held their land at a uniform 
rent since the permanent settlement in 1793. <A ryot who ca 
prove that he has paid the same rent for twenty years will le 
presumed to have doneso since 1793, until the contrary be proved 
This class of ryots is declared entitled to hold its land for ever # 
the old rate. It has, therefore, all that a tenant would desire. But 
unfortunately very few ryots have been able to prove their right t 
belong to it. The High Court has insisted on the strictest legal 
evidence of the fact that the rates have been uniform for twent! 
years, disregarding the most violent presumptions. As under ti 
old system accounts were little regarded, such evidence was seldot 
forthcoming. The second class is composed of tenants who hav 
held their lands for twelve years. The ryots of this class at 
declared to possess fixity of tenure, and to be liable to ejection on! 
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for arrears of rent. The rent is, however, liable to enhancement 
by written notice on any of the three following grounds :— 

ist—That the rate of rent paid is below the prevailing rate 
payable by the same class of ryots for land of « similar description 
and with similar advantages, in the places adjacent. 

2nd.—That the value of the produce, or the productive power of 
the land, have been increased otherwise than by the agency of or 
at the expense of the ryot. 

3rd.—That the quantity of the land held by the ryot has been 
proved by measurement to be greater than the quantity for which 
rent has been previously paid by him. 

The ryots who have held land for less than twelve years form 
the lowest class. No provision whatever is made for their protec- 
tion, even in the matter of a right to the value of their improve- 
ments. It is not stated whether the rights of the first two 
classes are alienable or not—the courts have generally held 
that rights of possession at fixed rates may be sold, but that 
the right of occupancy may not. 

Now, it will appear that the intentions of the Government in 
making this law were sufficiently liberal to the privileged ryots. 
The legislators wished to preserve under a reign of law the rights 
acquired while custom was the only ruler. Two causes, however, 
counteracted the just and benevolent design of Government. 

On the first we would wish to touch but lightly, as it has in 
great measure ceased to operate. When the system was introduced 
the ryots were altogether unaccustomed to litigation, and did not 
know how todefend their rights. The zemindars on the other 
hand had, for half a century, given their most serious atteution to 
the land laws, and were in the havit of suing each other yearly 
in our courts. A knowledge of legal procedure and chicanery 
was traditional among them. ‘They were, moreover, accustomed to 
look on success in a law case as a point of honour, and would spend 
money lavishly for such an object, even when they had but little 
to spare. Knowledge and wealth are powerful auxiliaries in the 
best courts, but their influence becomes overwhelming where the 
Judges are incompetent, and the procedure complicated. The 
agency improvisea to meet the flood of litigation which followed 
the introduction of Act X. of 1859 consisted of a body of native 
Deputy Collectors, without legal training, at first without expe- 


rience, and deriving such knowledge as they possessed of the land- 
tenures of Bengal exclusively from their training as land-holders— 
for they had all some share in estates. The greatest pressure was 
brought to bear to make-them decide cases quickly, and most of 
them were in the habit of receiving sharp reprimands on account 
of the arrears on their files. It is not necessary to dwe'l on the 
uature’of the justice which they dispensed—it had the effect of 
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everywhere doubling the rents. Time has to a great extent 
worked the cure of this evil, The ryots have learned how to defend 
themselves, and our courts have been much improved. There is 
however, still one abuse properly coming under this branch of the 
subject which requires a remecy. We have said that the rights 
of occupancy ryots can be enhanced only on a notice issued 
through the court. In practice, however, zemindars frequently 
demand enhancements without such formal notice, and subsequently 
sue for arrears at the new rate, alleging that the ryots gave a verbal 
assent to the enbancement, and producing accounts to show that they 
paid one or more instalments at the new rate. The ryots reply 
that they never consented, that the evidence to that effect is per- 
jured, and the accounts fraudulent. The greater part of the litiga- 
tion now pending in Pubna district turns on this issue, and in many 
cases the ryots have gained the day. Now, it is obviously desirable 
to save ryots from the possibility of being cheated out of their 
rights in the manner here indicated, to save courts from the 
necessity of deciding such painful subjects, and to secure to the 
zemindar the advantage of any enbancement to which the ryots 
have in fact agreed. In the North-West Provinces it has lately 
been provided that the rent of occupancy ryots can be enhanced 
only by legal notice or a registered deed. We would suggest 
the introduction of the same rule into Bengal, and to make its 
operation more certain by removing all doubt as to whether the 
notice was or was not served, a point on which there is often much 
difficulty in arriving at a conclusion in Bengal, it might be 
provided that on receiving the writ the ryot should appear in 
court, and make a formal declaration as to whether he did or 
did not consent to the enhancement. 

The second cause which has prevented the working of the law 
from being satisfactory was not felt at first and is only now coming 
into full operation. The rights of the privileged ryots are rapidly 
dying out, and their place is being taken by tenants-at-will. The 
rate of mortality, if we may use the expression, among the inferior 
land-tenures, is alarmingly rapid. Some become void on account 
of the non-payment of rent, as when a zemindar having quarrelled 
with aryot purposely lets the rent fall into arrear, and then 
gets-a decree against him for the dues of three years, with costs. 
Ryots occasionally wish to leave their tenures, haying formed new 
connexions elsewhere by marriage or otherwise, and then, being 
unable to sell them, they have to let them lapse. Every year out 
great rivers sweep away whole villages, engulfing with the land all 
the rights of its cultivators. New formations are, it is true, throw2 
up elsewhere, but these belong exclusively to the landlord. 
Ryots often die leaving no heirs willing to succeed to their position. 
We believe that two per cent of the tenures must thus lapse to the 
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zemindar every year. The framers of Act X. of 1859 probably 
calculated that these gapsin the ranks of the privileged classes 
would be supplied, as they were when custom decided everything, 
by the acquisition of occupancy rights by cultivators who had been 
twelve years in possession. But, strange to say, they left to the 
zemindar the power of preventing this recuperative action by 
inserting in every lease a clause to the effect that the tenant should 
never acquire rights of occupancy. At first Jandlords did not 
generally take this precaution from ignorance or neglect. But 
they have lately become most particular in the matter. As an 
instance of excessive caution, we may state that one of the largest 
zemindars of Bengal lately refused to give to Government a lease 
for more than eleven years for 4 few square yards of waste land 
wanted for a pound, lest the pound should acquire rights of 
occupancy. It has become evident that unless prompt and vigor- 
ous measures be taken, the race of privileged ryots will in time 
become extinct: Insuch a contingency, we would be open to the 
reproach of having, through sheer blindness and ignorance, ruined 
a great country : and we could only reply that we acted with the 
best intentions. 

We would not venture to propose any remedial action not 
amply warranted by precedent. ‘The problem to be solved is 
not new, and we have only to refer to the recorded answer. But 
where the Imperial Parliament, or the Government of India, has 
indicated a course to be followed in such cases, we ask that such 
an authority should be accepted as a guide. Principles so sanc- 
tioned cannot be lightly set aside, even when they clash with the 
interests of powerful individuals, 

The great and radical defect of Act X. of 1859 was that it 
permitted its policy to be set aside by private contract. It enacted 
that a ryot should acquire a right of occupancy by twelve years’ 
possession, but not that any agreement to the contrary should 
be void. Now, this policy is directly opposed to the opinion of 
the first Indian legislators, and of all Indian statesmen who 
flourished before 1859: The old regulations carefully forbade 
landowners to enter into any engagement contrary to their letter 
or spirit, and even went so faras to enact that the form of the 
leases granted by a zemindar should invariably be approved by 
the District Officer. The policy is also condemend by the latest 
English statute on a similar subject. In the Irish Land Act of 
1870, each clause favourable to the cultivator is guarded by the 
following proviso: “ Any contract made by a tenant by virtue 
of which he is deprived of his right to make any claim which he 
would otherwise be entitled to make under this section, shall, as 
far as it relates to such claim, be declared void, both in law and 
in equity.” The commentary on the law explains that all 
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attempts to effect the same object by indirect means, by con- 
ditions or by a penalty, or by any collateral matter, as by a bond 
given by a tenant on the understanding that it would only be 
enforced if such a claim was made, would be void. And, indeed 
it seems a self-evident proposition that if it is desirable that in 
Bengal twelve years’ possession should confer occupancy rights 
then individuals should not be permitted to prevent the acquisition 
of such rights by contract. Contracts contrary to public policy are 
always held to be void. We think that the change most needed in 
the law is a provision to that effect. Such an enactment would at 
once put a stop to the action by which at this moment the 
zemindars are sapping the foundations of the social system of 
whichthey form a part. 

In steering clear of Scylla we must take care not to run too 
close to Charybdis. It might happen that, if prevented from 
making special contracts to avoid the law, the landlords would in 
Bengal adopt the practices attributed by Mr. Hobhouse to their 
fellows of the North-Western Provinces, by ejecting tenants before 
the period of twelve years had elapsed. ‘This object is occasion- 
ally effected everi in the Lower Provinces, by the expedient of 
periodically changing the fields cultivated by each ryot. It is 
evident that some steps should be taken to prevent such conduct, 
as Government appears ridiculous when its efforts to save the ryot 
end in making him a vagabond, jealously prevented from remain- 
ivug during twelve years in any one place. The evictions of tenants, 
who have not aright of occupancy, cannot be altogether forbidden, 
as abuses would follow from a law giving fixity of tenure to every 
squatter. The distinction between occupancy ryots and tenants- 
at-will should certainly be preserved. But there seems to be no 
reason why even a tenant-at-will should be absolutely at the 
mercy of his landlord. There is nothing to prevent us from 
giving to this class in Bengal the protection which Parliament 
has conceded to them in Ireland. In that country the power of 
eviction is left to the landlord, but it is counterbalanced by a right 
to compensation for disturbance vested in the tenant. By the 
third clause of the Irish Land Act a tenant, “disturbed in his 
holding by the act of the landlord, is entitled to compensation 
for such loss as the court shall find to be sustained by him by 
reason of quitting his holding, to be paid by the landlord, 
as the court may think just, so that the sum awarned does not 
exceed the scale following.” The scale referred to, limits amount 
of compensation for farms valued at less than ten pounds a year 
to seven years’ rent, and for farms of the value of one hundred 
pounds a year to one year’s rent, there being several gradations 
between these extremes. It bas been objected by lawyers of 
experience that this scale is not sufficiently liberal, and that 
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‘t has not puta stop to Irish evictions, But we are confident 
that in this country it would be found adequate, It will 
be understood that in calculating the damages, the courts are 
not guided by any rule-of-thumb, but consider all the circum- 
stances of each case. If there was sufficient reason for the eviction, 
the tenant would receive no compensation ; if on the contrary 
jt appears that the landlord acted from a desire to evade the law, 
he would be cast in substantial damages. 

Additional security would be given to the ryots by an enact- 
ment giving to them aright to compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. In the Lower Provinces there is no law whatever 
on this subject. The zemindar may appropriate the work of his 
ryots’ hands without paying anything for it. In the North-West 
the principle that a tenant is entitled to enjoy the fruits of his 
own labour has been legislatively acknowledged ; but the details 
of the provisions made for securing him his rights are as bad 
as they can be, so bad that the lawis of nouse to him. In the 
first place the zemindar has the option of giving compensation 
by arent charge, or by assigning another farm. A rent charge 
for a very small sum held by aryot on the estate of a zemindar, 
with whom he had quarrelled, would be a right destitute of all 
value, because it could not be enforced, except by periodical 
litigation costing more than the income. The offer of another 
farm on the estate where he had already been once evicted would 
often be a mockery. Again, in the North-West compensation 
can be claimed only by evicted ryots, though the tenant, who 
voluntarily quits his holding, or who is forced to do so by bad 
treatment, has an equal Moral right to his property. The true 
principle of compensation is that laid down in the Irish law, that 
every outgoing tenant is entitled to full compensation in money 
for all unexhausted improvements. This rule is guarded in 
Ireland by two provisions, still more needed in India ; firstly, that 
all contracts purporting to bar this right are void ; and secondly, 
that all improvements found on the holding shall be presumed 
to be the work of the tenant, until the contrary is proved. 

The question as to whether a ryot’s interest in his land is 
transferable, and if so in what way, has never been legis- 
latively settled in these provinces. In the North-West, where 
the zemindaree interest seems to have obtained a temporary 
ascendancy in the legislature, the new Act declares that the rights 
of the first class of ryots (which is very small) are saleable, but 
that rights of occupancy are not transferable by grant, will, or 
otherwise, except between co-sharers. Even the right of inherit- 
ance is limited by capricious rules, being restricted to children, 
and to collateral relatives who have shared in the cultivation of 
the soil, Failing such heirs the zemindar becomes absolute owner, 
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and can settle a tenant-at-will on the holding. Lord Dalhousie’ 
doctrine of the right of lapse was nothing to this. It pada 4 
us a direct violation of the Hindu, Mahomedan, and English Jaw 
on the subject of inheritance, whose sole effect will be to confiscate 
the property of widows and poor cultivators for the benefit of 
their landlords. It would not be justifiable if the rights of 
occupancy ryots were regarded as vexatious and noxious, and if 
it was our policy to let them die out as soon as possible. But 
as the question of the transferable nature of the rights of ryots 
has been now fairly raised, and cannot be passed over, we ho 
that it will eventually be settled in conformity with public policy 
and with Irish precedent. In practice ryots are allowed to dispose 
of the good-will of their farms. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill declared 
a similar custom, which had previously been held by the law 
courts as not binding, to be valid in law and in equity, On the 
same principle the transferable nature of all privileged tenures 
might be properly asserted in Bengal, Indeed, it seems capri- 
cious in this respect to distinguish between the two classes 
of ryots, who both possess hereditary rights. We do’ not at 
all understand on what principle the courts have acted. They 
have declared temporary leases of an interest intermediate 
between the landlord and tenant to. be transferable, and have even 
held the Court of Wards bound to accept as a manager of this 
class a person to whom such a lease had been sold by auction. In 
this case the landlord might fairly object that he had, after due 
consideration, accepted a particular tenant, but that he was not 
bound to take in his place another person, to whom he might have 
an objection. But no such exception can be taken to the transfer 
of rights of occupancy, which are of a permanent and hereditary 
character, and therefore are not merely personal.* 

The transferable nature of a tenant’s right once acknowledged, 
some relaxation would have to be made in the law for the realisa- 
tion of rent. The principle in such matters is that sufficient pres- 
sure should be brought to bear on the debtor to make him pune- 
tual, but that he should not be unrecessarily harassed. Thus the 
zemindars have to pay rent to Government, but if they neglect to 
do so they are not ejected. Similarly a putneedar, holding an 
interest intermediate between those of the landlord and the tenant, 
cannot be ousted for arrears. In these cases the right, title, and 
interest of the defaulter is sold by public auction, and he gets 
the purchase-money, less his debt. In such matters our bene- 
volence is like that of the society for the prevention of cruelty 





* Some courts at present treat the default occurs, and the zemindar 
rights of occupancy ryotsas saleable. receives the auction purchaser with- 
In Bogra such rights are generally out objection. 
sold in the Muinsif’s Court when a 
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to animals, which extends only to the larger birds and beasts, and 
leaves the insects to take care of themselves. We should guard 
the rights of ryots at least as attentively as those of the middlemen. 

We hope that there can be little doubt that the measures we re- 
commend would save the privileged classes of ryots from extinction. 
Under a system such as that we have sketched their tenures would 
seldom be forfeited, and when they did lapse they would be 
quickly renewed in the person of the new tenant. The ingenuity 
of the landlords would seek in vain for the means of counter- 
acting the intention of the law. It is true that sales might 
become frequent, and that individuals might sink in the world. 
But this is a healthy action, which goes forward under the reign of 
custom, and need not be objected to under the reign of law. It 
has this great advantage, that it holds out to every labourer who 
has sufficient industry and forbearance to save money the pros- 
pect of rising by purchase to the position of an hereditary and 
privileged ryot. 

It may be objected that such changes could benefit the ryot 
only at the expense of the zemindar, But this we altogether 
deny. The income of the zemindar would not be lowered by 
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_ any of the measures we propose. The prospect of its increase 


would not be closed. For although as the right of a ryot lapsed 
another ryot would by degrees acquire his position he would not 
do so at the same rent. New tenants would be put in at a 
rack-rent, which would only become easy as the land improved, 

In matters of this kind a single example is more valuable than 
any arguments, and we may confidently refer to the instance of 
Ireland, where a greater change in the position of the tenant was 
followed by a rise in the value of landed property. 

We must, however, expect that any concession to the ryots will 
be opposed by the whole strength of the zemindaree interest. For 
if it hurts nothing else it will hurt their pride. The power of 
ejection is one with which no man ought to be trusted in such 
a country as this—one which gives happiness to no man, and yet 
which no man will willingly surrender. And very few persons 
understand how strong the zemindaree interest is. The trading 
class of natives is small, it possesses little education, and takes no 
interest whatever in politics, All natives who possess any influence 
have some fractional share in landed property. Our Native Judges, 
Revenue officers, and Police officers, are all zemindars on a 
small or a large scale. Soare all Native editors and lawyers. The 
ticher landowners have seats in the Legislative Council ; but it is 
hot through them that the real influence of the body is exercised. 
Even the clerk on a salary-of twenty rupees a month has invari- 
ably some landed property—not a small patch of ground which 
he could cultivate through servants and improve, but some decimal 
N 1 
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of a share in an estate which he never saw. The newspapers are 
read only by the class of landowners, and are exclusively devoted 
to their interests, The Europeans, who know most about the 
country, and are naturally looked upon as authorities on such 
subjects, have all some interest in land adverse to that of the 
cultivators. Moreover, the zemindaree interest is as strong in its 
organisation, and its associations for the purpose of political move. 
ment, as it is in the intelligence of its members. The ryots on 
the other hand are altogether unrepresented in the legislature, in 
the press, in the public service, and the professions. They have 
never attempted to combine for political purposes. Their only 
hope of sympathy or justice is placed in England and in English. 
men. If the attention of the home public was once directed 
to the grievances, we have little doubt as to the result. It is not 
easy to get it generally understood that the cultivating classes 
of these provinces are slowly drifting towards pauperism and 
dependence, and that we have the power to arrest the movement. 
But if these truths were once realised by impartial persons, the 
proper remedy would be applied with promptitude. And when the 
change had been effected, the zemindars would be surprised to 
discover that it had done them no harm. 


P.N., 
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Art. IV.—CRAM AND CRAMMERS. 


ITHIN the last few months there have appeared in print 
\W statements respecting the system of Competitive Examin- 
ation, involving serious errors in matters of fact, and calculated to 

roduce an entire misconception of the actual working of the system. 
It is desirable that such misrepresentations should not remain un- 
answered ; and we propose in the present article to dispose of some 
of the most flagrant, before we attempt to determine how the 
system really works, 

If, indeed, we were to accept as facts the premises of the assail- 
ants of the system—cadit quastio—the system stands self-con- 
demned. But, in truth, the errors and exaggerations are almost 
incredible. 

In the first place, one of the great objects sought to be obtained 
by the Competitive system, viz. to reward merit, is studiously 
ignored, Then it is invariably assumed that no test of moral 
character is applied under the present, whereas it was so applied 
under the Patronage system. Undue stress is laid upon the value 
of originality, which is represented as being the great desideratum 
for the Public Service ; while the value of study and culture is 
unduly depreciated, on the ground that the work of the Public 
Service is merely routine work. By this happy confounding of 
the several parts of the system, the most satisfactory results are 
arrived at. ‘I'o prove the need of originality, what more is required 
than to figure to ourselves India ina state of mutiny, and all 
depending upon a Competition-Wallah’s Themistoclean genius, 
dvtooxediatery ta Séovta, If, on the other hand, it is sought to 
discredit mere book-learning—our attention is confined to the 
lowest work of the most mechanical office, 

Immeasurable abuse is heaped on the heads of the unfortunate 
“Crammers,” although no sort of attempt is made to define the 
term, and it is quietly assumed that the only education worthy of 
the name isto be procured either at our Public Schools or at our 
Universities. Another grave subject for alarm is that the Service 
should be flooded with fustian, and deep apprehension and solicitude 
is expressed for the future of the “ gentlemen” and of “ common- 
place persons.” It is also suggested that the health of successful 
candidates is now underminea by excessive and premature study ; 
and that they are too good for their work, and consequently discon- 
tented. Moreover, the acknowledged evils of the Patronage system 
are either wholly ignored, or else alluded to in the gentlest and 
tenderest terms. And yet it must never be forgotten that that 
Vicious system has been weighed in the balances, and has been 
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found wanting. It is not enough, therefore, that Competition 
should be in some ways objectionable as at present conducted 
The question is whether upon the whole it is or is not preferable 
to Patronage. | 

Nor, indeed, is there in reality much cause for fear that the old 
system will be revived. Its very advocates betray, by their half. 
hearted advocacy, their consciousness of the hopelessness of their 
cause. But instead. of addressing themselves, like brave ’ anq 
honest men, to the amelioration of a system which they cannot 
displace, they prefer to adopt the conventional tactics of a barriste 
whose case is weak, and abuse the plaintiff's witnesses, 

Without further preface we proceed to consider the principal 
objections urged against the present system of Competitive Exa. 
minations. ‘They fail naturally under the three heads—mora! 
intellectual, physical. 

I.—One of the most favourite and persuasive arguments put 
forth to i ates the Competitive System is, that excellence jin 
mere book-learning is no criterion of moral character. It is 
comfortably assumed that there is no connection whatever between 
moral and intellectual excellence, nay it is seemingly suggested 
that the inference ought rather to be the other way, and that 
moral rectitude is in inverse proportion to intellectual ability, 
It might almost seem a sufficient answer to this unwarrdntable 
assumption to point out the fact that we are this year spending a 
million and a half upon the education of the poor, all of which 
money is assuredly wasted if their morals are not to be improved 
as wellastheir minds, But leaving abstract questions, let us test 
the value of the objection in the special case under consideration 
Now, it might be supposed from the confident manner in which 
the moral argument is.flourished in the face of the friends of Con- 
petition, that the strength of the old system was to be found in 
that direction. What then are we to make of such statements a 
the following ?— 

Sir R. Bromley in his evidence, given before the Commission 
of 1854, observes, “‘ The existing defect of the Civil Service is in 
my opinion its want of high moral tone which is so essential it 
conducting the common affairs of life.” It is instructive to com- 
pare this opinion with Mr, Booth’s dictum (Papers, p: 131-133), 
“ The lower you descend in the social scale the less: is the probe 
bility that the candidates for the Civil Service will possess thos 
moral qualifications which are more important than intellectul 
ones in the practical business of official life.” There were other, 
however, besides Sir R. Bromley who failed to detect these “ mor 

ualifications” under the old régime. The following is Maj 
Graham’s statement of the condition of the Registry Office estat 
lished by Sir R. Peel 1836, “A great number of those appointe 
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were very objectionable on account of age, on account of their broken 
state of health, and on account of their bad character and want of 

roper qualifications. One of these persons had been imprisoned as 
a fraudulent debtor ; another was detected by myself in a fraudu- 
lent act; one was unable from the state of his health to associate 
with the other clerks, and died, shortly after a separate room had 





r on this account been provided him. The Accountant had to be 
d removed for inefficiency: the Deputy Registrar did not attend the 
t office for fifteen months, when his appointment was cancelled as un- 
.F necessary ; the services of the Solicitor attached to the office were 

also not required and his duties were transferred to the Solicitor to 
al the Treasury ; twelve of the least efficient clerks were discharged by 


me on my appuintment in 1842, and eleven or twelve more have 
been removed in subsequent years on the same ground, besides 
four who were discharged by my predecessor for disgraceful 
ut conduct.” What said Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote in 
in their famous report of 1855? ‘‘ Admission to the Civil Service is 
is eagerly sought after, but it is for the unambitious and the indolent 
en or incapable that it is chiefly desired.” Again, Sir C. Trevelyan in 
ed 1853, speaking of the Indian Civil Service: “ Although the great 
hat majority of the (Haileybury) cadets are well-conducted and 
ity. honourable young men, India is a sink towards which the scum 
ble and refuse of the English professions habitually gravitates.” Yet 
again, ““ At Haileybury there was always a tail and fag-end of 
bad bargains, reprobates and professed idlers and men of pleasure. 
Now those men were perfectly well known. They were as well 
known to the professors as they were to the other students, and 
that fag-end ought to have-been cut off.” _ 

The old system therefore was by no means a guarantee of moral 
character. We do not for a moment contend that competition will 
insure all the moral virtues, What possible system can do so? 
But we assert most positively that if there be aoy truth in the 
generally-accepted belief that indolence is the mother of vice, the 
chances in favour of the increased morality of the Civil Service 
under the Competitive System are. unquestionable. As Professor 
Jowett writes—“ University experience abundantly shews that in 
more than nineteen cases out of twenty, men of attainments are 
also men of character. The perseverance and _ self-discipline 
necessary for the acquirement of any considerable amount of 
knowledge are a great security that a young man has not led 
a dissolute life.” To a like effect spoke also the following no 
mean educational authorities—doctrinaires, the opponents of com- 
petition call them—the late Professor Thompson, the late Bishop 
of Calcutta, Cotton, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Exeter, and the Deat-of- Christ Church. So far as to the 
natural tendency of Competitive Examinations to promote a higher 
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morale in the Civil Service. But are no pains taken to investipat. 
the candidate’s character and antecedents? So far from this bei 
the case, “ we doubt,” says the Spectator, “ whether any cand; 
date’s antecedents have been so thoroughly sifted as thos 
appointed by this method. The Civil Service Commissioner, 
before they examine at all, institute a most thorough investigation 
of the moral character and repute, and have very often discovered 
disqualifying facts behind the most unexceptionable testimonials” 
Nor is this all, When a candidate has proved successful in the 
Examination, a confidential statement is required to be filled up 
by one well acquainted with him, entering into the fullest particy. 
lars as to steadiness, inclination for work, and even solvency, 

And here we think we may leave the moral aspect of the ques. 
tion, only recording our indignant protest against these disingenv. 
ous attempts to blind the eyes of the public by ad captandum 
arguments addressed to that very common and little creditable 
prejudice which exists in the minds of common-place people, who 
being conscious of the deficiency of their own understandings and 
of the depth of their own ignorance, welcome with an unholy joy 
the tidings of the natural alliance between. stupidity and Virtue 
and would fain persuade themselves that the best educated ar 
also the most depraved of mankind. 

1I,—As to the educational value of the Civil Service Examins. 
tions, we begin by at once disclaiming any intention to represent 
them as perfect. We are very far indeed from thinking them to 
be so, as will appear more particularly before we finally quit the 
subject. But this belief will not incline us the less energetically 
to protest against the ignorance, the flippancy, and the glaring 
misstatements which have been brought forward to pass as argu 
ments and to scatter dust in the eyesof the public. One of the 
first remarks that naturally occur to one, even from a cursor 
perusal of the diatribes directed against Competition, is the mar 
vellous adroitness with which ‘ question-begging ' phrases have 
been coined, and the more than Juvenalian perfection of ‘worl. 
painting which is exhibited. The system forsooth is ‘ Chinese’: 
if persisted in it ‘must fix the national intellect in the cataleptit 
immobility of China’; the competitive impulse is ‘a brute instind 
which modern nomenon has most offensively developed among 
half-educated Englishmen, and which every true man mus 


shrink from with loathing and abhorrence’; the examination 
are ‘ eccentric,’ ‘ mechanical,’ ‘ artificial ’; the examinations will soot 
be ‘ positive Chinese puzzles ’; the supporters of Competition att 
‘doctrinaires ’; private tutors are ‘a gang of crammers,’ they pur 
sue ‘the dishonest and mercenary system of cram ’; they are ‘ thc 
mischievous parasites of our educational system known as coache 
and grinders’ ; they are ‘ professional masters of the degrading 
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of cramming ’; the successful candidates are ‘exhausted and spirit- 
jess bookworms, they are ‘a fortuitous concourse of atoms’ ; they are 
‘docile’ and so on, andso on, Let us consider these allegations in 
some detail, and first with regard to the so-called ‘crammers,’ The 
opponents of the Competitive System presume apparently that this is 
, word which proclaims its own meaning, and accordingly they do 
not condescend to explain it. We have clearly, however, a right to 
demand that its meaning should be explained. All that we can 
discover is that it serves the purpose of a singularly convenient 
and comprehensive term of abuse. It would appear to imply both 
ignorance and dishonesty, lust of lucre and low cunning, and it is 
applied indiscriminately to all and each of those who prepare 
candidates for the Civil Service. Does it then come to this that 
no educational position is to be esteemed reputable unless it is 
overshadowed by the dignity of a Warden and of a band of often 
useless and expensive Fellows? By what right are the Public 
Schoolmasters and College Tutors presumed to enjoy the exclusive 
title of teachers? It is full time that the so-called ‘crammers’ were 
heard in their own defence. They have suffered patiently much 
unmerited abuse, consoling themselves with the reflection that 
they are not the only class who as a class have been ignorantly 
reviled. The fashion of abuse changes—lawyers, physicians, the 
clergy, and even the sacred order of the peerage, have in turn had 
tosubmit to their fair share of insolent and unmeaning vitupera- 
tion. Itis now the turn of the crammers. ‘ Strike but hear them.’ 
Indeed, the unblushing effrontery of some of the statements, 
gravely published as facts, would be diverting were they not cruel 
and wicked lies. We content ourselves with simply contradicting 
the assertion, that crammers ‘impress, crimp, sharp, quick boys 
for the service (Indian Civil), warranting their passing on your 
pledging them a heavy premium.’ This statement contains pre- 
cisely the same amount of truth as the similar assertion that all 
lawyers are cheats and liars. Equally and transparently false is 
the dictum that ‘English Literature in the sense of the Civil 
Service Comunissioners (and consequently in the sense of the 
crammers) means the Handbook of English Literature by Angus, 
or Shaw’s Student’s English Literature’; and this, that ‘the whole 
education of numberless young Englishmen consists in reading 


up the questions set during the last fifteen years at the Civil 


Nervice examinations. The utterer of these valuable re- 
marks stands self-convicted either of stolid ignorance or of 
malignant falsehood. But further we are told that cramming is 
sgambling trade.’ Why ‘gambling’ any more than the profession 
t the law? At this rate it was gambling when Erskine threw 
ip the army, and donped a wig-and gown with scarcely a sixpence 
i his pocket. Again it was gambling when Edmund Burke 
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determined to forsake his native land, and seek fame and fortune 
in London ; and it was also gambling (to quote a more modery 
instance) when young Adolphe Thiers arrived in Paris from 
Provence with nothing in his pocket but a prize-essay oy 
Vauvenargues. If this be gambling, what but gambling is the 
profession of a physician. who is unable to buy a practice, of a 

inter, of a sculptor, of a man of. letters? The reproach of 

ing a gambler and adventurer is one which the crammer may 
well be content to bear with the Erskines, the Burkes, the Eldons, 
and the Thiers. What some call gambling, others may call 
courage. Perhaps, however, the term gambling may be used ag 
vaguely as crammer, and may signify nothing more than that the 
crammer realises enormous profits. Now even if the profits of 
successful crammers were excessive, as compared with those of 
Public Schoolmasters and College Tutors, the crammer, since 
he is exposed to far greater ssibilities of loss than teachers 
in established institutions, ought not in fairness to be grudged the 
possibility of greater gains. The remarks Adam Smith makes 
with respect to barristers apply equally to crammers. Both enter 
for a lottery, and in a strictly fair lottery those who draw the 
prizes ought to gain all that is lost by those who draw the blanks, 
The lottery of the law and of cramming is not strictly a fair one, 
but it naturally and justly happens that the success of the few 
is proportionately greater than in some other branches of education 
by reason of the greater number of unsuccessful competitors, 
Besides compare the life of a crammer with that of an University 
Don or of a Public Schoolmaster. The Don or: the Schoolmaster 
can command if they choose, the former six months, the latter 
three months, holidays. The crammer is forced to be satisfied 
with a few weeks at the most. At all events, for ten or eleven 
months in the year, he is cooped up in the dirt and smoke of 
London. The Don’s and the Schcolmaster’s regular work is more 
or less in the country, and for months they luxuriate in it. Add 
to this the greater anxiety and uncertainty of the crammer’s life, 
the low repute which at present, as we affirm most unjustly, 
attaches to his calling, and the greater expense of living in London, 
and the justice of his claim to the chance of greater gains would 
seem to be established. 

Another reproach cast in the teeth of crammers is that they 
advertise. Now, apart from prejudice, is there any perceptible differ- 
ence between one man’s publishing a novel with) the announcement 
that it is by the author of Waverley, and another’s advertising to 
the effect that he has just passed the first successful competitor for 
the I.C.S, examination. n observes in his Essays, that one 
of the principal uses of a friend is that you can ask him to 
sing your praises with more effect and decency than you can 
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sing them yourself. Perhaps some moralists might doubt whether 
the prostitution of friendship for private advantage be not 
more indecent than a temperate and modest statement of the 
results of honest labour, even though put forward by the labourer 
himself. ‘Clear your mind of cant,’ said Dr. Johnson to the 
feeble Boswell. ‘The words will bear repeating, even to the present 
enlightened age. Of course there are advertisements and adver- 
tisements. The remarks just made are not intended to exhibit 
any sympathy with the Renkiemen who describe themselves as 
the practisers of every Christian virtue with truly Pecksniffian 
unction. Men of this description, whose understandings must be 
on a par with their moral delicacy, occupy a wholly different 
category, and may safely be left to the derision which their 
imbecility and indecency must inspire. 

Before quitting the subject, it will not be out of place to refer 
to the practice of Testimonials, which indeed come under the head 
of advertisements by the agency of friends before alluded to. 
How misleading and inaccurate, not to say fulsome, such compi- 
lations usually are, is perfectly well known toall those who have 
dipped only casually into such singularly uninteresting literature. 
It seems to be a recognized principle that men may venture upon 
assertions on behalf of others which they would scorn to propound 
for their own, benefit. Crammer’s advertisements will not lose 
much by a comparison with Testimonials. 

But whether our business be a ‘ gambling trade’ or no, itis a 
distinct falsehood to assert that its object is ‘to defeat the purpose 
of competition and to secure the prize to adroit and ingenious 
cramming as against true general education and genuine ability.’ 
Now, in what particular is a crammer’s course of education more 
special than that ofa Public School? Ata Public School, they 
teach or profess to teach Classics, English (of late years), Mathe- 
matics, Geography, History and Modern Languages. The same 
subjects are found to be the staple of the crammer’s course, 
Again, the Cambridge Tripos, just as the IL.C.S. Examination, 
nominally embraces the whole range of the Classics. There 
would not, therefore, seem to exist any fatal necessity why 
cram should he invariably found in the one case and be con- 
spicuously absent in the other. But whether there be cram af 
Oxford and Cambridge or no, whatever that misty phrase may 
import, we desire emphatically to deny that either the Public 
Schools or the Universities provide a general as opposed to a special 
education. The great object of Public Schools, educationally 
speaking, is to obtain honours at the Universities, which honours, 
whether Scholarships, First Classes, or Fellowships, are given for 
success in examinations, the subjects of which are as definite and 
special as those of the C.S, examinations. At the Universities 
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themselves, in how many instances does, or at all events did 
until quite lately, an Honour man succeed without a Private 
Tutor, and what is the difference between their case and ap 
other special preparation ? 

By some, it is sapiently supposed that the Civil Service Com. 
missioners, the Examiners and the Crammers together form 
huge conspiracy cemented by one common interest—to rob the 
public. To this we reply that there is absolutely no connection 
whatsoever between the three classes. They are unknown to 
each other except by public report—their respective interests are 
completely dissevered—they merely form part of the machinery 
of competitive examinations in the same way as Judge, Counsel 
and Jury form part of the administration of justice, They are iy 
the habit of freely criticising each other’s proceedings, and not 
to waste more words upon such ridiculous calumnies are entirely 
independent of one another. 

It is of no small importance that this fact should be clearly 
apprehended, for it is tacitly assumed amongst other tacit assump. 
‘tions, and their name is legion, that the Public Schools and 
Universities are immeasurably superior to crammers in that 
respect. The consequence is that the loftiest ideals of education 
are solemnly propounded, and we are asked to cry shame because 
the Competitive System confessedly fails to attain to the measure 
of their stature. Thus we are told “the examination become § 
the end, not the means. Knowledge is studied not for its om 
‘sake or to enlarge the mind, but simply as the necessary train. 
ing for a certain intellectual conflict.” Coleridge, we all knov, 
found Poetry its own exceeding great reward, but how many civil 
servants under the Patronage system loved knowledge for its ow 
sake? ‘The .answer is easy. They neither loved knowledge for 
its own sake nor for the sake of any thing else. Look round 
‘the circle of the professioss and make a list of those who love 
knowledge for its own sake. How many men have like Faraday 
‘deliberately preferred knowledge to riches? Quis enim virtuien 
amplectitur ipsam preemia si tollas ? 

Again, the Quarterly Reviewer's belief “ that a man who shoul 
‘read hard at Oxford or Cambridge, but with a determination nd 
to take honours, would at the end of his time be a better reaf, 
better educated man, a more truly accomplished scholar tha 
“one who had given the same amount of work to the beatet 
track with the usual object in view” is perfectly idle and besidt 
“the purpose. We have all of us read of Bacon, of Burt 
and Curran, of F. W. Robertson, and others of similar ments 
- calibre, who have despised the ordinary curriculum of their respé 
tive Universities. But such instances must necessarily form t 
rarest exceptions, In the case of the vast majority, self-directe 
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study means either total lethargy or still more fatally a strenuous 
‘ndolence and complete dissipation of the mental energies. So 
thought at least one of the great men whose names we have just 
quoted. F. W. Robertson thus expresses himself in a letter to a 
young friend—Kennion—about to enter upon College life: “The 
chief point seems the question of reading for honours. Now I 
believe with you that honours make little or nothing in practice so 
far as they bear upon a man’s future success. That is, the pres- 
tige of them does little in life—is forgotten, or slightly looked 
upoa by the large world, But the mental habits got insensibly 
during the preparation for them are, I think, incapable of being 
replaced by any thing, and this quite independently of whether a 
man succeeds or fails in his attempt. To my idea the chief ad- 
vantage is the precluding of discursiveness. For three years or 
four a man has an aim—a long, distant, definite aim. J ao any 
young man to create this aim for himself. * * * At College 
rly did what you are now going to do, and I now feel I was utterly, 
Bp mournfully, trreparably wrong. The excitement of theological 
and controversy, questions of the day, politics, gleams and flashings of 
that new paths of learning, led me at full speed for three years modify- 
tion ing my plans perpetually. Now I would give £200 a year to 
Use have read on a bad plan chosen for me, byt steadily.” 
sure J = The Gospel of sweetness and light—of Getst and anti-Philis- 
mes fm tinism—is beautiful and abstractedly true, but it is full as true that 
own England owes to Philistinism her place amongst the nations, 
rait- fi “These things have we done” even though we have “left the 
nov, others undone.” The simple fact is that every thing in general 
civil #@ and nothing in particular will not suit an Englishman. Moreover, 
owl fm it would seem easier even foran Englishman to acquire diversity 
ye for HE of intellectual interests than concentration of mind, and concentra- 
round Mm tion is the secret of excellence. ‘‘ I well know,” says Robertson in 
> love ME the same letter from which we have just quoted, “the discourage- 
raday ™ ment which there is in feeling how little of all that can be known 
tuten #8 within our grasp, and the temptation which there is to try a 
hundred new fields of knowledge. But the man who succeeds in 
shoul MM life is, allowing for the proverbtal exaggeration, generally the man 
yn DOME unius libri.” It may be painful for men of culture like Mr. Matthew 
r rea, Arnold to. recognise the unpleasant truth, but it is never- 
- than theless true that the many are Philistines and will need many 
Arnolds and many parables—if indeed men’s natures are ever 
changed by parables, “could warning make the world more just 
or wise “—before they are unphilistinised. 

The many, @¢., the ordinarily intelligent, as opposed to philoso- 
phers or geniuses with whom the Civil Service has no concern, 
fan only be brought to study at all by a keen sense of positive 
Prospective advantage of a practical character, and that at no 
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distant date. Without this lene tormentum their genius refuses 
to work at all. How idle, then, to deplore the fact that they 
will not philosophically cultivate every faculty of the mind 
instead of being thankful that they will respond to the spur 
of honourable ambition, albeit in a narrow groove. It is all ve 
well for Mr. Lowe complacently to congratulate himself that in 
bours which should have been devoted to mastering Thucydides 
and Tacitus, he enjoyed the stolen sweets of Byron and Moore, 
and to attribute his success in life entirely to such laches of 
morality in the worship of Geist (although it must be patent to 
every one that he owes such success mainly to a diligent prosecu- 
tion of the “rage ff Boren studies prescribed to his youth), but 
the generality of boys are not Lowes, and it is useless to argue as 
though they were. 

But supposing the necessity, however deplorable, of a special 
education be conceded, we have not yet fathomed the mystery 
of the fatal monosyllable, that multwm in parvo—cram.  Inas- 
much as those who use the shrase with most dexterity do not 
condescend to explain it, we must aitempt conjecturally to supply 
a definition. Shall we be wrong then in supposing that what is 
intended to be conveyed is something to the following effect? Is 
it not implied that knowledge or the semblance of knowledge is 
violently injected into a passive recipient who carries it about 
with him undigested and indigestible like the ‘crude peacock’ of 
the Roman gormandisers. The question at once arises—and it is 
a most pertinent one-—is such a process possible? Upon this vital 
point we join issue with the opponents of the Competitive System, 
and we deny that cramming is possible save to an infinitesimal 
. extent and in very exceptional cases. We assert that it is not 
merely a crime but a blunder, and one into which so astute a body 
of men.as crammers are invariably represented to be would be 
unlikely to fall. For it is to’ be observed that cram means success- 
ful cram, the greatest crime of Civil Service tutors being their 
success. ‘“ How dare such ignorant and abandoned beings presume 
to distance the recognised professors of education in the establish- 
ed institutions of the country?” It is clearly on the face of the 
matter absurd to imagine that they could beat them by fair 
means. What remains, therefore, but to postulate foul ? 

Before attempting to prove our assertion that successful cram 
is impossible, we too must postulate our pre-requisite—viz., good 
examiners. But given good examiners, however glibly the pbrase 
cram may run off the tongue, it is, we repeat, unmeaning. Will 
any one who has had the smallest experience in tuition 
pretend that it is possible, by any violent or unnatural 

rocess whatsoever, to. ensure a faithful and idiomatic 
translation of Virgil, or of Horace, of Sophocles, or of Thucydides! 
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Can the art of Latin and Greek composition be crammed? If 
the facts of English history can be crammed, can the use that is 
to be made of them be also crammed? “For they teach not 
their own use, but that is a wisdom without them and above them 
won by observation.” Again, as to English Literature. No doubt, 
so long as it is thought reasonable to test critical ability by such 
questions as “ Who wrote the Polyolbion and Smectymnuus? ” 
or “ Where will you find ‘None but the brave deserve the fair’? 
and ‘ The rest is all but leather and prunella’ ?”—so long, we say, 
as such insults to common sense are gravely offered in the name 
of education, so long, most assuredly, will it be possible to cram 
and no longer. Meanwhile, it is unjust to suppose that such 
questions are even now fair specimens of the tests applied to the 
better sort of candidates. No one who has had any experience 
in the matter can doubt that the successful candidates in the LCS. 
Examinations have very considerable acquaintance with their 
native tongue—that they have carefully studied several of our 
most famous authors, and that they have more than a superficial 
smattering of others. Moreover, if English Literature as a whole 
is felt (as it cannot but be felt) to be too wide a subject for a 
youth of twenty or twenty-one to grapple with, in any thing like an 
adequate manner, why should not ajudicious selection be made from 
the masterpieces of the best authors anda eearching examination in 
these selections be insisted upon? If such a system as this were 
adopted it would be no médre possible to cram Shakspeare or Milton, 
Bacon or Locke, than it is to cram the Calculus, or to pitchfork 
the beauties of Pindar or Catullus down a dullard’s throat. 

In hazarding these assertions we are not even deterred by the 
opinion-of so weighty a- critic as Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose 
remarks are perpetually quoted by the opponents of Competition 
as though they were conclusive. Let us see to what they amount. 
Mr. M. Arnold observes :—‘ I once bore part in the Examination 
for the I.C.S., and I can truly say that the candidates to whom Il 
gave the highest marks were almost without exception the 
candidates whom I. would not have appointed. They were cram- 
med men, not formed men; the formed men were the public 
schoolmen, but they were ignorant on the special matter of Exami- 
nation, English Literature.” These words are doubtless sententious 
and oracular, but for a plain man it seems difficult to understand 
upon what data Mr. Arnold could have come to the conclusion 
that the public schoolmen were the formed men, if of the only 
subject. in which he examined them they were ignorant. It is at 
least evident that they were far from being formed in that sub- 


ject. Moreover, if an examiner with the eye of genius detects 


that a man {fs formed (whatever that not very precise expression 
may imply), why does he not give him marks for being so, ‘and, on 
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the other hand, by parity of reasoning, deduct marks from the 
crammed man? Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur, 

Another proof of the evils of cram, ordinarily deemed concly. 
sive, is what may be termed the Head Master’s argument. It jg 
the fashion for Head Masters to assert that the results of the Os 
Examinations precisely transpose the proper order of merit as 
tested by their own experience of the youths in question, which 
they appear to think infallible. Now, waiving the question of 
infallibility, has it never happened to these Head Masters to find 
the same boys change places even in consecutive examinations 
and when the conditions of the contest have remained unchanged? 
How much more so then, when the youths have grown to be their 
own masters and must necessarily depend far more upon their own 
eat and energy? One would really imagine that boys who 
succeed at school have never been known to fail at college, and 
vice versd. 

But, says the Quarterly Reviewer, the knowledge you impart is 
not real knowledge; it is like the water in the vessels of the 
Danaides ; it is ephemeral and by no means a «riya és ded. Now 
in the first place all knowledge whether taught at school and 
college or self-acquired is comparatively transitory. Why does 
an Oxford or Cambridge Don or Public Schoolmaster re-peruse 
the oft-read text? The answer is plain, because he forgets 
much that he once knew or thought he knew. Did aman 
retain the knowledge of all the books he had ever read and 
read carefully too, how differently stored would our minds 
be. It is not given to every one to be a Macaulay or a Niebuhr. 
In this sense we fully admit that much that has been painfully 
acquired by Competition-Wallahs will become dull and faint, but 
it is untrue to say it will “leave not a wrack behind.” Besides, 
even if such were the case, what proof is adduced by the Quarter- 
ly Reviewer of such total oblivion? None whatever. His state- 
ment is merely an ipse diwit delivered ex cathedrd, the object of 
which comfortable assumption is to bolster up a preconceived 
opinion, What is to hinder us from asserting the direct contrary 
with similar vehemence and with equal absence of proof ? 

Meanwhile, whatever the successful Indian candidates may for- 
get, somehow or another they appear to rise in the Service and to 
command the approbation of their superiors, if we may trust the 
following testimony. In May, 1869, the Times’ Correspondent in 
Calcutta analysed the position of the thirteen Competition- 
Wallahs who went out to India in 1856, showing that of 567 
names on the Bengal Civil List 1869, eleven of these thirteen 
(two of them were dead) stood between 235 and 247th on the 
list, with salaries varying from £1,590 perannum up to £3,300 
per annum. “In less than. twelve years,” he wrote, “the first 
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eleven Competition-Wallahs have thus worked themselves up 
‘nto most important and well-paid positions, All are above the 
average. Almost all are men of mark and several even of the 
very highest promise.” 

Having now attempted to rebut a few of the most common- 
place assertions as to the arts of the so-called crammers, let us 
consider the other hypothesis—whether it is altogether incredible 
that success with Crammers, as is found to be upon the whole the 
case with human affairs, should not be unconnected with merit. 
Why should it be supposed that the Universities and Public Schools 
monopolise utility in teaching? Prestige apart, there would seem 
to be several excellent reasons why the despised crammer should 
upon his merits prove a formidable rival. 

First, his bread entirely depends upon his ability in teaching, 
which is not the case in the venerable institutions above men- 
tioned. A man is chosen to be a Public Schoolmaster or College 
Tutor chiefly because he has unravelled the intricacies of Sophocles 
or of the Integral Calculus. But it requires very little experience 
to be aware that knowledge and intellectual ability are by no 
means synonymous With ability in teaching. Then there is the 
serious difficulty of dismissing from a school an incompetent 
teacher, who may be a very worthy man, who has highly dis- 
tinguished himself at College and has probably married upon the 
strength of a supposed life-long enjoyment of a lucrative post, 
An incompetent crammer is summarily dismissed by the Public, 
It will probably be objected that, incompetence apart, esprit de 
corps, and a high conscientious sense of duty will be found to be 
more than an equivalent for vulgar’self-interest We fully admit 
that amongst astaffof College Tutors and Public Schoolmasters, 
may be found men of the most self-devoted and untiring industry’; 
but speaking of the class as a class, it would be absurd to pretend 
that practical irremoveability does not exercise a baneful influence 
upon such bodies, nor does it argue cynicism or pessimism to 
avow the belief. Without insisting on the fact that a master, 
though able to impart knowledge to an orderly class is often 
physically or morally unable to control the brutality (and no boys 
are so brutal as British boys) of an unruly one, a defect which has 
been partially remedied by the admirable institution of private 
and separate tuition ; there remains the serious and undeniable 
evil of the excessive size of classes in a public school. This is 
a most important point, and the smallness of the crammer’s 
classes, where he has a class at all, powerfully contributes 
towards his success. But the question of success does not simply 
rest with the tutor. In the words of a well-known school 

‘theme—“ Education requires the cordial co-operation of the person 
educated.” Now it is not too much to say that the great object of 
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a crammer'ss pupils is to learn, that of boys at school to abstain 
from learning. It is simply impossible to exaggerate the effect 
produced by this keenness of emulation. Foes and friends of 
Competition alike admit the untiring industry, however misplaced 
of competitors, and if no other result but this were produced by 
the system we should claim that it had conferred no small boon 
upon the community. Moreover, however desirous to learn Pyb. 
lic Schools have only time to teach the first-rate boys ; whereas it 
is the second and third rate who form the staple of the class 
from which the Civil Service is recruited. 

Such are some of the advantages which a crammer 
over a Public Schoolmaster, and which do not seem to us to haye 
been sufficiently recognised, if recognised at all. It very often 
happens too that a particular defect, which is in truth incidental 
to Atl teaching, is described as though it was inherent in what is 
called the cramming system alone. Letus take for example the 
question of originality. Now that originality is as desirable as it 
is unfortunately rare isatruism. But is it pretended that Public 
Schools and Universities are the seedplots and nurseries of origi- 
nality? The remarks of Mr. Helps, whose authority the opponents 
of Competition are so fond of claiming, are perfectly general, and 
will suit Public Schools and Universities fully as well as crammers, 
“ Young people,” he says, “very often manifest a readiness to ac- 
quire knowledge merely from a certain docility of mind which makes 
few enquiries, is easily satisfied with what the teacher tells it, and 
never cares to take an original and independent view of whatis 
taught.” We say, ditto to Mr. Burke, and we hold most strongly 
that.a teacher is good just in proportion as he makes it his pri- 
cipal study to correct such docility, and to stimulate bis pupil to 
take “ original and independent views of what he is taught.” He 
should act with those melancholy but ever-memorable words of 
the great historian’s ever ringing in his ears, ovtws dtadadzwpos is 
modnots 9 CyTHaOLs THS GyOedas Kai Ewi ta ETOTWA pwaddov tTpérovta. Not 
is it impertinent to remark in weighing the probabilities of the 

ssession of originality by Public Schoolmasters and crammers, 
that all established educational societies are apt to be. penetrated 
with the spirit of cliqueism, which is but another name for nat- 
rowness and bigotry. The crammer is at all events free from 
such trammels, and may, if he please, tread an independent path 
of his own, unawed by the majesty of Head Masters, or Common 
Rooms. But admitting, or rather strenuously asserting, that the 
value of originality can scarcely be overrated, we yet fail to see how 
the ion of this quality is so imperative a necessity in th 
Civil Service. In many posts of monotonous drudgery, docility, # 
far from being an evil, is a positive advantage, just as it is with th 
rank and file of the army. In this statement we are supported }y 
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the authority of Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote. “In 
many offices,” say they, “it is found that the superior docility of 
young men renders it much easier to make valuable public servants 
of them, than of those more advanced in life, especially where the 
work consists chiefly of accouut business.” Before quitting the 
subject of cram, it may not be out of place to comment upon the 
singular apathy displayed in the matter by the natural guardians 
of Education in England—our University authorities and the Heads 
of our Public Schools. For cram either is practised or it is not. 
If it is not, why do they not discountenance the attempts made in 
order to mislead the public? If it is, why do they not come to 
the rescue? So far from doing so, they themselves ‘touch the 
accursed thing,’ and lend it the countenance of their authority. 
The great bulk of the Examiners for the Indian Civil Service are 
University men—nay more, they are representative men of their 
Universities ; and if the Examination is a sham and a delusion, the 
honour of the Universities is thereby and to that exteut tarnished. 
We affirm most confidently that cramming is impossible with good 
examiners, if they are free to carry out their own.convictions. 
That they should stoop to prostitute their own convictions, and 
pander to what they know to be an immoral system, is inconceivable. 

III.—It remains that we should speak of the candidates for 
examination. And indeed it is full time that a little common 
sense was directed to this point, for upon no portion of the Compe- 
titive system has such misplaced ingenuity been expended, or such 
extravagant and contradictory assertions been made, ‘ What are 
the sort of men,” asks-the Quarterly Reviewer, “that prevail in 
the I.C.S. Examinations? The men with special aptitude for book- 
learning, with specially receptive minds and retentive memories.” 
But Lord Macaulay was a man with special aptitude for book-learn- 
lug, he was also a man with a specially receptive mind anda 
specially retentive memory. So was Sir W. Scott. So was Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis. So are Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. The 
oracle goes on, “ who have no strong love of field sports or athletic 
exercise to divert them from their studies; who can and will 
sit over their books nine or ten hours a day from fifteen to 
nineteen or twenty.” Now so far as we have been able to discover, 
the only athletic exercise necessary to govern India is{that of riding, 
which is assuredly not incompatible with a taste fort study. Pitt, 
Peel, Palmerston, were all of them great riders. One thing is 
quite certain, that it is much easier for a scholar to learn to 
nde than for an athlete to acquire a taste for books. It is 
quite as absurd to demand that every Competition-Wallah must 
be a proficient in athletics, as to suppose that our own magis- 
trates and professional men-must necessarily be keen sportsmen. 
Meanwhile we believe it to be a fact that a successful candidate 
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before going to India must produce a_ certificate of quali. 
fication from a riding school or from a Master of Fox Hounds, 
The Quarterly Reviewer writes as though out-door exercise was 
the principal employment of Competition-Wallahs, and seems 
to ignore the fact that they have judicial duties to perform requir. 
ing an acute and searching intellect, and a knowledge of his much- 
despised book-learning in the shape of Law. Again, he might 
just as truly assert that the Oxford First-classman or Cambridge 
Wrangler sit over their books nine or ten hours a day, from 
Matriculation to Degree. We can only affirm from our own 
experience that it is a very rare feat for an Oxford First-classman 
to devote even eight hours a day to study during the whole of 
his course. We only know of one man who read eight hours a 
day for three years, and he obtained the extraordinary distinction 
of a double first both in Moderations and in the Final Schools, 
We may add, for the benefit of the Quarterly Reviewer, that s0 
far from the gentleman in question being an “ exhausted spiritless 
bookworm,” he is and always has been aman of the keenest 
animal spirits, and oceupies at this present moment a position 
involving great responsibility and labour, and is notorious for his 
superabundant vigour and energy. 

A little further on these wonderful bookworms are described 
as “men of special gifts.” Everything about them indeed seems 
to be special. They have a special aptitude for book-learning, 
specially receptive minds, specially retentive memories, special 
gifts, and they are specially prepared. “Tell him I’m a devil 
of a fellow,” says Bob Acres in the Play. The Quarterly 
Reviewer seems to have been entrusted with a similar commis- 
sion by the opponents of the Competitive System with respect 
to the Competition-Wallahs. But the secret of all this hyper- 
bolical praise and fulsome eulogy—the terms of which the 
Competition-Wallahs themselves would be the first to disclaim, 
conscious as they must be that their case is very much that 
of those described by Horace: extremt primorum eatremis 
usque priores—soon oozes out, For we are presently informed 
that these intellectual paragons “are generally somewhat defective 
in other endowments,” such as “observation, quickness of insight, 
the perceptive faculties generally.” How exquisitely ludicrous 
to those who have gauged the intellect of these Competition- 
Wallahs, in preparing them for Examination, to read that their 
minds have so entirely swamped their bodily senses that the latter 
are perfectly useless. And we are asked to condemn a system 
on the strength of such arguments as these! . 

If this is all that can be alleged in its disfavour its “sickly re- 
putation” is like indeed to “outlive many a robuster constitution.” 
To escape from the intolerable evils of abnormally developed 
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intellect, the Quarterly Reviewer proposes a plan of truly seductive 
simplicity. “We venture to say that to take the Elevens of Eton, 
Rugby, and Harrow, and the Cambridge and Oxford Eights, and 
then throw out the nine or ten who wrote the worst abstract of a 
chapter of history, would give you forty far better embryo rulers 
of India than you will ever get in the forty candidates who obtain 
the largest number of marks in an Examination, let that Exa- 
mination be ever so searching, subtle, and well-ordered.” This is 
indeed a powerful contribution to the Gospel of Muscular Chris- 
tianity, and reduces the duties of a schoolmaster to a minimum. 
If such an argument is to prevail, it is obvious that, instead of 
fresh tutors, a Judicious importation of professional cricketers and 
instructors of the noble art of self-defence is what is required. 
When such wild theories as this are gravely propounded, it may 
not be amiss to remind the Quarterly Reviewer of the practice of 
the First Napoleon when selecting commanders of men. It is well 
known that he made military schools and open competitive exami- 
nation the test of the mental qualifications for admission to his 
army. He was wont to speak of the Polytechnic School, the field 
of the most systematised. applications of the principle of com- 
petitive examinations, as the hen that laid him golden eggs. 

Before quitting the ‘sickly, bookworm’ question, we may fairly ask 
whether, under the Patronage system, the health of Civil Servants 
was invariably secured. Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir 8. Northcote 
shall answer the query. ‘It may be noticed,” they write, “in 
particular, that the comparative lightness of the work and the 
certainty of provision in case of retirement, owing to bodily 
incapacity, furnish strong inducements to the parents and friends 
of sickly youths to endeavour to obtain for them employment in 
the service of the Government; and the extent to which the 
public are consequently burdened, first with the salaries of officers 
who are obliged to absent themselves from their duties on account 
of ill-health, and afterwards with their pensions when they retire 
on the same plea, would hardly be credited by those who have not 
had opportunities of observing the operation of the system.” 
Upon such a statement comment is superfluous. “ Look now upon 
this picture and on this.” Dr. (now Sir W.) Gull, whose testimony 
we presume will not be impeached, and who examines the candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service Examination, and re-examines 
them before their departure, reported that 296 candidates examin- 
ed by him showed a remarkably healthy physique, 121 an average 
physique, and only 52 any signs of delicacy. “It has been forced 
upon me,” he, writes, “that superior physical health and strength 
are generally essential to success in these competitive examinations.” 
After this we trust that we have heard the last of broken constitu- 
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We have not, however, exhausted the list of objections to ean. 
didates, brought forward ky the opponents of Competition. w, 
are told that a successful competition man may be a very Vulgar 
fellow. Granted. He may also be a very ugly fellow, or a very 
short fellow. William III. was a bad-mannered fellow ; g0 was 
Dr. Johnson. It was not very good manners in Cardinal Ximene 
to read a book whenever a lady visitor talked nonsense to him 
and wasted his time; nor was it pleasant manners in Sir J 
Reynolds to drop his ear-trumpet under similar circumstance, 
For our own parts we should not shrink, when an adequate public 
advantage was at stake, from running the risk of offending the 
Chesterfield and Grandison school. Those exquisites who rats 
the kid-glove elegancies of personal appearance and address above 
the solid worth of intellectual ability combined, as we contend in 
the main it will be found to be, with probity and purity of life 
must be permitted to indulge their melancholy regrets for tle 
past, and their gloomy vaticinations for the future. Moreover 
this fact must not be forgotten that, society now-a-days being 
more democratic, Grandisonian airs and Chesterfield bows ar 
eee at far less than their former value. “It is too late g 
week,” ! 

The Quarterly Reviewer, indeed, in his usual sophistical fashion, 
insists upon the importance of England’s being governed \y 
gentlemen, as if it were ought but the merest rhetorical flourish 
to suggest that the Civil Service governs England. We hai 
hitherto in our simplicity supposed that she was governed by tle 
three Estates of the realm, At the same time, it is notorious tha 
some of our best Bishops and Chancellors—of our most emineni 
Physicians and ablest Officers—have been men of humble birth 
At all events, the ‘gentleman’ argument will not hold good in th 
case of India. As Colonel Rathbone remarked in the discussia 
which followed the reading of Dr. Birdwood’s paper, “to « 
courage the notion that an Indian Civil servant must be born 
gentleman would be a grave mistake—for everybody in Ind 
knew that many sons of tradesmen had been most. success 
there.” One reason may possibly be that assigned by anotlit 
gentleman conversant with life in India, that the gulf betwee 
Englishmen and natives is so wide that the latter do nots 
distinctly across it, or distinguish between one sample and anothe 
of the English middle class. 

But the truth is, there is no real fear that‘ cads’ will predom 
nate in the Civil Service—at least for many years'tocome. Sut 
an apprehension is precisely as chimerical as the bugbear t 
fustian is immediately to predominate in the House of Commo! 
The social rank of the Competition candidates has not been lowere 
The educated classes have a start in the preparation of their so! 
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yhich enables them practically to engross the prizes which are 
nominally open to the whole community. And it will not be until 
the socially lower classes are as highly educated that they will 
encroach upon the pre-occupied ground. Nay, this is adduced as 
, strong oljection to competition. ‘‘ Competition for the Indian 
(ivil Service,” we are told, “has utterly failed to benefit the poor. 
Jt opposes an insurmountable bar to poverty.” If an argument 
of this kind were addressed by the Reviewer toa Judge in a 
Court of either Law or Equity, he would be immediately informed 
that he must not “ blow hot and cold at the same time”’—or, in 
other words, that he must not complain of the system as introduc- 
ing ‘cads,’ and at the same time urge as an objection that it 
operates as a bar to the poor. 

Moreover the candidates are sure to be discontented and inso 
lent. “The danger of competition is not that it will create an 
incapable or dishonest, but that it will create a profoundly discon- 
tented, public service. The youth who has beaten an indefinite 
pumber of rivals in an open competition is extremely apt to 
believe that he could have beaten all the world in any conceivable 
contest if he had only had the chance.” ‘To the same effect the 
Quarterly Reviewer with still greater extravagance: “The men 
who are admitted by Competitive Examination will hold their 
placesso to speak by right of conquest. They will be there 
because they have won in open contest with all their compeers the 
right to be there ; to rank as the very foremost of their generation :” 
and a few lines further on they are “invited and entitled by the 
very mode of their appointment to regard themselves as the 
ascertained and certified Protagonists of their time.” And he 
proceeds to prognosticate an alarming amount of official insolence 
tobe generated by this strange cause. Now really isit worth 
while to argue seriously against such rubbish as this? Englishmen 
are proverbially grumblers, but they are not as a rule congenital 
idiots, and none but a congenital idiot would suppose that because 
he had beaten a hundred or two hundred young men of his 
own age in a competition for which notoriously the best men _ will 
not offer themselves, that therefote he ought to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury or take command of the Channel Fleet? It is 
impossible to reconcile such puerile vapouring with success in 
he Examination at all. But in truth such arrogance and conceit 
may very comfortably be left to find its own level. Such nonsense 
vill soon be knocked out of the deluded youth, and with the 
honsense will vanish also the discontent. 

Another cause for discontent, according to the Quarterly 
Neviewer, will be the inadequacy of the pay of the ordinary 
vil Service. It is not enough that the Service guarantees an 
alier and a surer maintenance than-is to be found in other walks 
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of life. The class who prevail in competitive examinations “ wo), 
not,” it seems, ‘‘ deliberately barter all chance of wealth and fame 
for a sure income rising from £150 to £800, with a chance ¢ 
£1,500.” Elsewhere the writer defines the same grievance x 
follows: “it is certain that a man who is receiving £500 a you 
at thirty, £800 a year at forty, and £1,500 at fifty, may }, 
considered as an example of brilliant success in the service of th, 
Crown.” We should have supposed that such a man would hay 
been considered as an example of success in almost any servig 
Besides if the Civil Servant is dissatisfied, he must thank his oy 
want of spirit and ambition—for as to deliberation, the facts of 
the service are not matter of conjecture. They are perfectly 
ascertainable, and if the youth takes the solemn step which yjj 
decide his whole future carelessly, he must abide by the result. 

Besides, was there no discontent under the Patronage system} 
It is well known that there was. Discontent may be generated ly 
a consciousness of high birth or exquisite manners or good looks 
as well as by a consciousness of a moderate amount of ability. The 
one is as real as the other and far less reasonable. As to condu¢ 
which amounts to insolence, it can, we presume, be checked. 4 
Civil Servant does not hold his tenure of office like the Judgy 
under the Act of Settlement; it is not necessary that an addrey 
by both Houses should be voted for his removal. 

Not the least silly of the objections urged against successfil 
candidates in Competitive Examinations, have emanated from th 
pen of A.K.H.B, in Fraser’s Magazine. Not content with sy 
gesting the possibility of the competition man’s being a very vulg 
fellow, he meanders on as follows: “ possibly the reader has behe 
men more than one or two who stood high on the list but wi 
whom he would not willingly have had anything to do which | 
could help.” * * * “There was the disagreeable tendency 
contradict, to rake up sore subjects in conversation, to get int 
a rage in argument, and howl: to tell an opponent broadly that } 
was a fool instead of remotely conveying the same essential ide 
* * * Precious beyond all statement is a sweet-natured mai 
And the different kinds of ill-temper are many, Readiness 
oblige in ways greater and lesser is part of temper,’ and so ‘ 
and so on, All that can be said with respect to such strang 
remarks is that A.K.H.B. is a well-known author who bh 


obtained a certain measure of popularity, and that Fraser’s Maguiy 


zine is an excellently conducted periodical ; consequently we: 
forced to suppose that there are some understandings with whom tl 
above-quoted sentences will pass for arguments ; otherwise we sho 

fancy that we were reading a sermon upon the exceeding sinfulne 
of little sins. As if forsooth the private feelings, fancies or prejudice 
of the colleagues in a public service are to, be preferred to U 
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interests Of the service itself. Lord Clyde was somewhat too 
ough and plain-spoken to be agreeable to dilettante dandyism 
. the army, and the famous Blucher’s manners might have been 
he pleasanter for an additional dash of amenity. Test the 
professions generally by the standard of suavity and sweet temper, 
and he would be a bold man who would venture to assert that 
gweetness and strength are invariably found together. Competi- 
ive Examinations will not render a man sweet tempered any more 
than they will teach him how to drive a four-in-hand or to be a 
jead-shot, but they will develop other and more useful qualities. 
Are perseverance and self-discipline nothing? Is it less noble 
sow than in the days of Milton “to scorn delights and live 
laborious days 2” 

Having refuted some of the misrepresentations, exposed some 
of the exaggerations, and replied to some of the calumnies which 
have been levelled at the Competitive System, we are now in a 
etter position to consider that system upon its merits, and to 
ontrast it with the old system of Patronage. And first of all 
it seems expedient to remark that one of these two systems we 
sust perforce choose—the only question is which? Next it must 
he remembered, although it may well seem superfluous to make 
he remark, that when a comparison between two rival systems is 
stituted, it is not sufficient to adduce objections, however real, 
wainst one of the two, for objections there will certainly be 
wainst any merely human system, As Dr. Johnson remarked, 
here are objections against a plenum, and objections against a 
acuum, yet one of the two-must bea-fact. We have simply to 
letermine this plain issue, are the objections that may fairly be 
leged against Competition, inferior to the evils proved to exist 
under the Patronage system? We may at once concede, that if 
he use of Patronage were not synonymous with its abuse, there 
ould be much less to be argued against ‘its revival. But without 
ostulating positive unscrupulousness and moral obliquity, does 
ny reasonable person believe that there would be found sufficient 
ublic spirit and devotion to the real interests of the Civil Service, 
) withstand the imperious temptations of friendship and impor- 
unity? We have already seen that incompetence, ill-health, 
ndolence and inability, found a harbour of refuge in Patronage. 
Upon this point the testimony of the Quarterly Reviewer is as 
andid as we could desire, “The majority of vacancies,” he says, 
under the Patronage system were filled by the nominees 
f parliamentary supporters of the Government, on the re- 
mmmendation of the constituents and local magnates. In 
ch cases there was no~ security for capacity of any kind.” 
he Saturday Review, though opposed to Competition, is 
et constrained to acknowledge the reality of the abuse of 
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Patronage. One of the instances adduced, is as follows: ny, 
nobleman at the head of the Committee of Council for Educatio, 
had to nominate a person who was to conduct a principal part of 
the correspondence. He appointed the son of his own bailiff, yj 
this person, who had: to inaugurate a correspondence with the 
schoolmasters of England, touching their own incompetence, coy; 
not spell, could not construct a grammatical sentence, and wm 
an illegible round text.’ Who does not recollect Mr. Loy 
experience of the man who took £500 a year out of the natin 
and the only use the office to which this unfortunate gentlemy 
had been appointed could find to put him, was to tie up packey 
of brown paper with string? Mr. Romilly mentioned before tly 
Parliamentary Commission of 1854, the case of a clerk in th 
Audit Office, who in addition to idiotcy, could neither read ne 
write. Colonel Rathbone tells us that one of the commones 
stories of the old East India Company’s régime, was that by t, 
Hon, John Shore, of a Director who paid for the outfit of his ¢ 
sons appointed to the Civil Service, by sending the tailor ¢ 
nomination to an Indian cadetship. With such flagrant evidey 
of the abuse of Patronage, how can any one fail to re-echo {| 
opinion of the Suturday Review, that to appoint by perso 
interest, is to provide for the fools of families at the pub 
expense? At the very time we write, fresh light is thrown upon tl 
question of patronage by the review of Mr. Planché’s “ Recolle 
tions and Reflections,’ published in the Times. “On t 
mother’s side,” we are told, Mr. Planche “had a Prussian gre 
grandfather, who was tutor or German master to Charles IV, Du 
of Portland. His Grace offered my mother an ensign’s commissi 
for me, I being four years old! * * * QO happy days 
England, when babies were really born with gold spoons in thé 
mouths, and could be made Colonels of regiments, Commissione 
of Excise, and Masters of the Mint in their cradles, and with 
competitive examination!” It is an established fact that 
daughter of a high Irish official once held a commission in a caval 
regiment, till she was enabled to sell out to advantage. Mr. Plane 
relates an analogous abuse of patronage in the Civil Service: 
“The lady of a Cabinet minister (I purposely suppress nameiiy 
had promised to stand godmother to the infant, and calling on lh, 
arents a day or two previous to the-eeremony, expressed hag 
regret that Lord had nothing left at his disposal of any 1 
portance, and that the only thing he could do for her godson, \ 
to put his name on the pension list as a superannuated general pos 
man. The offer was accepted. The pension was regularly pi 
to the parents during the minority of their son, and to him afte 
wards as long as he lived. He thrived in the world, became 
Alderman of Chichester, and attained a considerable age, of 
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jeclaring that he had more pleasure in pocketing the few pounds 
he drew half-yearly from this source than he derived from the 
receipt of any other portion of his income. His descendant is 
sow a baronet and M.P., andI had the story from his father at 
his own dinner-table.” But, passing over such gross and scanda- 
lous abuses of patronage, the incompetence generated by the old 
system is conclusively proved by the fact that superior appoint- 
ments used often to be given to strangers, no one in the offices 
themselves being found capable of discharging the duties effi- 
iently. 
Great stress has been laid upon the argument of authority. We 
are reminded that by far the greater number of experienced offi- 
ials formally dissented from the conclusions of Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
and Sir S. Northcote’s report in 1855. Now, in the first place, 
this may partly be explained by that naturally conservative ten- 
lency in men which think the system in which they and their 
predecessors were born and bred perfect ; partly also by the fact 
that under the close system of patronage they themselves would 
probably reap advantage for their belongings. True, it may be 
bjected that those actually engaged in a business must know 
better than others what sort of men they require; but it should 
ulso be remembered that lookers on proverbially see most of the 
mame, and that reforms invariably begin from without. Secondly, 
t is not sufficient that experienced officials should have objected 
n 1855 to render the argument cogent in 1874; we must know 
vhat their opinion is now that they have had an opportunity of 
eeing its actual working. But, as usually happensin such cases, 
e argument of authority cuts both ways. In Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
Report the following passage occurs :—‘‘ We have before us the 
estimony of an eminent public officer who was for many years 
onnected with one of the chief departments of State. He 
rites thus : ‘ During my long acquaintance with the——Office I 
emember four, and only four, instances of young men being intro- 
uced into it on the ground of well-ascertained fitness. I do not 
enture to mention any names, but I confidently affirm that the 
periority of those four gentlemen to all the rest was such as to 
xtort the acknowledgment of it from their rivals, and to win 
he high applause of each successive Secretary of State.” To a 
ke effect is the testimony of Mr. Chadwick, C.B.: “ My sub- 
quent experience in which I have had passed through my hands 
he applications of between 1,000 and 2,000 staff-appointments, 
‘Mud have been employed in the business connected with the regula- 
ions of the expenditure of upwards of half a million per annum in 
200 local appointments, besides much business connected with 
cal dismissals, has only comfirmed more strongly my earliest im- 
tessions that the principle of the open Competitive Examination 
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is the only efficient and trustworthy test of such qualifications as may 
be deemed requisite for admission to the public service.” Noy 
need we stop here. If this argument of authority were to decide the 
question, it is our abiding conviction that such a formidable arra 
of great names might be cited who have given in their adhesion 
to the competitive movement, as would stagger and confound the 
friends of patronage. Indeed it is not too much to say that the 
intellect of the country is almost unanimously in our favour. But 
without hazarding assertions which we admit to be disputable, the 
following distinguished men have publicly signified their support 
of competition:—Lord Macaulay, Lord Derby, Professor Jowett, 
Bishop Temple, the Dean of Christ Church, Sir C. Trevelyan, Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord Lawrence. The late Government, 
were of course committed by their own act and deed to the present 
enormously extended application of the principle; but it is im. 
portant to remark that equally warm supporters sit upon the front 
Treasury benches at the present moment. We shall not, however, 
fatigue our readers by a mere parade of names, however eminent, 
but shall leave the argument of authority in the hands of one of the 
greatest men of the past generation—Mr. J. S. Mill, whose 
opinion must always command respect, if it does not persuade con- 
viction. ‘“ The proposal,” says that eminent thinker, “ to select 
candidates for the Civil Service of Government by a Competitive 
Examination, appears to me to be one of those great public im- 
provements, the adoption of which would form an era in history. 
Its adoption would be the best indication which could be made of 
existing political institutions, by showing that the classes who under 
the present constitution have the greatest influence in the Govern- 
ment, do not desire any greater share of the profits derivable from 
it than their merits entitle them to, but are willing to take the 
chances of competition with ability in all ranks: while the plau 
offers to liberals, so far as the plan extends, the realization of the 
principal object which any honest reformer desires to effect by 
litical changes, viz., that the administration of public affairs 
should be in the most competent hands; which as regards the 
permanent part of the administrative body would be ensured 
by the proposed plan, so far as it is possible for any human 
contrivance to secure it. When we add to this consideration, 
the extraordinary stimulus which would be given to mental 
cultivation in its most important branches, not solely by tle 
hopes of prizes to be obtained by means of it, but by the 
effect of the natural recognition of it as the exclusive title to 
participation in the conduct of so large and conspicuous a portiod 
of the national affairs; and when we further think of the great 
and salutary moral revolution, descending to the minds of almost 
the lowest classes, which would follow the knowledge thal 
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Government (to people in general the most trusted exponent of 
the ways of the world) would henceforth bestow its gifts accord- 
ing to merit and not to favour; it is difficult to express in any 
language, which would not appear exaggerated, the benefits which, 
as it appears to me, would ultimately be the consequences of the 
successful execution of the scheme.” So much for the argument 
of authority. 

Let us see whether the argument from analogy fares any better. 
“ Merchants, manufacturers, and railways companies,” we are told, 
“are not in the habit of offering their clerkships as prizes, nor 
are they liable to be overwhelmed with laughter when they have 
occasion to make a choice between competent and incompetent 
candidates.” It is evident here at the outset that the analogy is 
not complete; the motive to choose a capable man is much 
stronger in the case of the merchant, manufacturer, or company ; 
their own personal interests are involved ; in the case of the Civil 
Service only those of the public. Secondly, it is not seldom 
found that even in the case of an individual he appoints his own 
son or near relation or friend without reference to capacity, even . 
in a profession such as the law in which brains are pre-eminently 
required. 

Many persons who are unfeignedly shocked at the naked 
deformity of the old Patronage system deem that the panacea :is 
to be found in a Pass Examination which would exclude the 
grosser forms of ignorance, such as bad spelling and arithmetic. 
But this is to ignore one of the principal uses of Competition, viz., 
that it is a reward for positive not negative merit. ‘ Vitavi 
denique culpam non laudem merui, is not the motto for a candi- 
date for public favour. Given two candidates, one just able to 
spell and count, the other showing that he has a fair knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, Mathematics and English History : in short, 
that he is moderately well educated, and which ought to have the 
appointment? As both cannot, one of the two must have a 
grievance. But if you give the appointment to the more stupid, 
you are putting a premium upon stupidity and indolence. 

To many, however, it seems right that stupidity should be 
petted. Indeed, the tender solicitude lavished upon ignorance, is 
marvellous. ‘ What is to become,” it is exclaimed, “‘ of common- 
place people, if Competitive Examination really succeeds in 
producing brilliant candidates ?” ‘The fear, be it observed, is as 
chimerical as it is foolish—for brilliant candidates are as yet in 
a decided minority, and if brilliant candidates were the rule and 
not the exception, the remedy is plain, the common-place people 
must descend to do the work for which they were either natur- 
ally intended, or to which they have voluntarily reduced them- 
selves by indolence. | 
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We have already observed that one of the stock objections to 
the Competitive System is, that it is ‘Chinese.’ The epithet 
however, is a misnomer, for with the Chinese all appointments, 
from the highest to the lowest, are made by Competition, ang 
singularly enough the fact that our so-called Chinese system jis 
not Chinese is cast in our teeth* It is solemnly adduced q 
a proof that we have not the courage of our own convictions, 
because we refuse to select a Commissioner of Customs or an 
Under-Secretary of State by a Competitive Examination. But 
what worse than trifling is this. How preposterous to compare 
the appointment of such officers with that of the ordinary 
rank and file of the Civil Service! In the latter case, the 
only test possible—that of having profited by an education 
which will enable him to become a good public servant if he 
chooses to become one—is applied ; in the former, the Commis. 


sioner or Under Secretary is appointed, because he has p 
himself to be a good public servant. 


roved 
Nor must it be forgotten 


that to exceptionally high positions exceptionally keen public 


—_ 





* As a proof, however, that the 
Chinese system is not so absolutely 
without defenders as its critics seem 
to suppose, we subjoin the following 
extract from Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero-worship :— 

“ By far the most interesting fact 
I hear about the Chinese is one on 
which we cannot arrive at clearness, 
but which excites endless curiosity 
even in the dim state: this, namely, 
that they do attempt to make their 
Men of Letters their Governors ! It 
would be rash to say, one understood 
how this was done, or with what de- 
gree of success it was done. All 
such things must be very unsuccess- 
ful ; yet a small degree of success is 
precious ; the very attempt how pre- 
cious ! There does seem to be all over 
China a more or less active search 
everywere to discover the men of 
talent that grow up in the young 
generation. Schools there are for 
every one: a foolish sort of training, 
yet still a sort. The youths who 
distinguish themselves in the lower 
schools are promoted into favourable 
stations in the higher, that they may 
still more distinguish themselves— 
forward and forward ; it appears to 
be out of these that the Official 


Persons and incipient Governors are 
taken. These are they whom they 
try first whether they can govern 
or not. And surely with the best 
hope : for they are the men that have 
already shewn intellect. Try them: 
they have not governed or adminis- 
tered as yet; perhaps they cannot; 
but there is no doubt they have some 
Understanding ;—without which no 
man can! Neither is Understanding 
a tool as we are too apt to figure ; it 
is a hand which can handle any tool. 
Try these men : they are of all others 
the best worth trying. Surely there 
is no kind of government, constitu- 
tion, revolution, social apparatus, or 
arrangement that I know of in this 
world so promising to one’s scientific 
curiosity as this. The men of intel- 
lect at the top of affairs: this is the 
aim of all constitutions and revolu- 
tions, if they have any aim. For the 
man of true intellect as I assert and 
believe always is the noble-hearted 
man withal, the true, just, humane 
and valiant man. Get him for 
Governor, all is got; fail to get him, 
though you had Constitutions plenti- 
ful as blackberries, and a Parliament 
oot | a village, there is nothing yet 
got ! 
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attention is directed, whereas one of the difficulties of filling 
up the ordinary posts of the Civil Service arises from the 
number of appointments to be given away, which renders it 
at once more difficult to make a proper, and less notorious to 
make an improper selection. 

To some the argument may seem plausible that we are bound 
to select for the Home and Indian Services the sons of meritorious 
public servants, and the analogy of an hereditary peerage and the 
laws of succession to property accumulated by the labours of 
ancestors may be quoted in its favour. But it is surely a fairer 
criterion to judge a man and reward him for his own deeds rather 


: than for those of. his forefathers, however illustrious, not to 
h mention that the mere fact of his parent having been a meritori- 
e ous public servant makes it probable that he has already received 
:- substantial pecuniary assistance in the race of life. And, on the 
d other hand, it appears hard that others who have had the mis- 
0 fortune to possess nobodies for fathers should find that this fact 
ic which is entirely beyond their own control, acts as a positive 


detriment to them in life. Indirectly of course they must suffer, 
if there be any truth in the transmission of hereditary qualities. 


. To some minds, indeed, the inequality in the distribution of all 
rn earthly blessings affords matter for complacency, and they are 
st never tired of quoting the seeming Scriptural sanction, “‘To him 
p that hath shall more be given” ; but it would seem fairer, regarded 
N from the point of view of abstract justice, to demand that it is 
t; the worthy inheritor of a dishonoured name or of no-name who 
ne should rather be abnormally favoured, in consideration of their 
ae presumedly greater mediocrity, ignorance and vice. Gratitude 
5! to the dead is doubtless a virtue, but when it takes the form of 
ol. injustice to the living there is less to be said in its favour. Not 
ers so, however, thinks Dr. Birdwood, who expresses himself to the 
ere following extraordinary effect: “ For my part I would give a boy 
of very heavy marks for an illustrious father. We do so with pigs, 


bi horses, dogs, and even in the vegetable kingdom as well as the 
ific bestial; and all else being equal, a pedigree boy should get 


el- marks as much as pedigree wheat.” Now, although Montaigne 
wn tells us that men write as indiscreetly as they speak, we should 
ra hardly h d it ible that so astounding a proposition 
the ardiy have supposed 1% poss § & propo 

and as this should be seriously put forward in print for public con- 
ted sideration. In the first place, unless the son is utterly degenerate, 
rs in which case he ought not to have them, he will, as we have said 
ba before, indirectly obtain marks from having had an illustrious 
ati- father ; and, in tie second place, the author is at pains to point out 
ent himself the absurdity of his own plan a few lines further on. 
yet “IT would also,” he says,“ if I could, deduct marks from a boy 


for a dishonourable father. I think this is obvious, and the 
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principle is of very wide application, but i could not be 
practically enforced.” It is a pity that the consciousness of this 
fact did not deter the author from propounding so idiotic 4 
suggestion. 

It is a totally different question whether the Competitive 
System should be continued after first appointments for the subse. 
quent grades of the Service. In the latter case we have the sure 
ground of actual experience to rest upon, which was impossible jp 
the former case. fa the army and navy, however, where strategy 
and scientific navigation must be mastered, there seems no reason 
why Examinations should not supply one element towards deter. 
1aining promotion. The Qnarterly Reviewer, however, cannot 
away with the idea of mind or intelligence in the army at all, 
“Tf,” says he, “the army were so attractive as to bring about 
a severe Competition on every commission, it would in ten years 
be simply paralysed ; for inasmuch as with equal gifts the book. 
worm must in book-competition beat the man of action, your army 
would within that time be officered by bookworms who could just 
pass the doctor, and who in the field would be simply useless.” 
Now, granting the probable severity of competition in the army, 
which is however grossly exaggerated, the writer ignores the fact 
which we should have thought was sufficiently notorious, that the 
conditions of war are now totally changed, that it has passed into 
an intellectual stage—and that brains, not strength, are what will 
carry the day. 

But forsooth, the Competitive System is ‘ artificial,’ ‘ mechani- 
cal. How can any system whatsoever, fail to be artificial and 
mechanical? With precisely as much reason fault might be found 
with a system for being systematical, Artificiality and mechanism 
are implied ex vi terminz. | 

Finally, the Quarterly Reviewer grumbles because a bridge has 
not been built to connect the higher with the lower Home Civil 
Service. But it must be remembered that the two branches were 
designedly created, the one for intellectual and the other for mecha- 
nical labour. By entering the lower, therefore, a man voluntarily 
renounces all claim to the higher, and admits himself to be a 
Gibeonite. It is true that this arrangement will undoubtedly 
exclude those “who as boys are rather silent and stolid, who as 
youths are undistinguished, who never would succeed in an Exami- 
nation, but who about thirty begin to show what sort of stuff is in 
them, and some of whom at forty approve themselves among the 
soundest judgments and most powerful intellects of their genera- 
tion,” but how many of these wonderful beings are likely to be 
found? Such tall talk as this would try the faith even of an 
Apella. These rare aves, “the Wellingtons and the Cromwells 
tue born rulers, deep thinkers, and practical statesmen, whose 
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brains are too powerful to reach their full development early io 
life” may safely be left to take care of themselves. 

Thus much of the accusations that have been unfairly brought 
forward against Competition. But it is by no means our intention 
to imply that the system is as yet perfect, or that it has hitherto 
accomplished all that may reasonably be expected from it. Its 
strongest recommendation consists in the fact that the path to 
preferment will eventually be opened to the humblest instead of 
being trodden only by the rich and well-born, At present this 
is far from being the case. Education is as yet practically confined 
to the upper classes, and generations must elapse before the poor 
have an equal chance with those who occupy a higher social 
position, But this fact in no way invalidates the principle. True 
we are as yet as a nation uneducated, but we have at length 
awakened to a sense of our responsibilities and are beginning to 
make up for lost time. ‘The schoolmaster is, in a much fuller 
sense than when the phrase was first coined, abroad; and the 
heartiest supporters of the Competitive principle are those who 
most fervently desire to see Education the most widely extended. 
The truth is, the opponents of Competition are but lukewarm 
friends of Education, else they would not be so afraid of the 
invasion of ‘cads’ into the public service. This is where the shoe 
really pinches, They have no objection to fling a crust to the 
poor, to dole out a little reading, writing, and arithmetic to the 
masses, “ but above and beyond everything,” they shriek, “do not 
over-educate them, do not unnaturally raise them above their 
proper spheres, do not_enable them to usurp the places of their 

ters,” 

A valid objection to Competition is undoubtedly to be found in 
the cost of the education necessary to ensure an appointment in 
the Civil Service. But whence this cost? Why should crammers 
be required at all? Supply must clearly pre-suppose demand. We 
are, therefore, forced to conclude that the schools of this country 
areeither unable or unwilling to supply the education needed. 
Nor will it avail them to say that they disdain to suit their system 
of instruction to the requisitions of our absurd and unphilosophi- 
cal Scheme. This would be all very well did the Civil Service 
Examinations correspond with the accounts of them, which have 
been so ingeniously circulated. If they were as a fact ‘ eccentric,” 
and if the examination questions asked were really ‘Chinese 
puzzles, we should not wonder at the Gallio-attitude of the 
schools, But when we find that for the majority of the exami- 
nations in question the requirements consist of a moderate acquain- 
tance with Latin, Greek, or French, the elements of Mathematics, 
English Composition, and Spelling, with a knowledge of the 
ordinary facts of English History and of Geograpby, and a little 
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Précis, it seems difficult to understand how such subjects cay 
possibly be excluded from any rational system of education at jj 
Nor indeed are they excluded, but somehow or another they 
fail to produce their legitimate fruit. We are perfectly aware 
from practical experience, of the great difficulties under which 
a schoolmaster labours ; but we see no fairness in the vulgar abuse 
which is levelled at a set of men who simply supply a neq 
which ought never to have been created, and actually perform 
the work which others have been paid for, but which they haye 
signally failed to perform. The remedy for such evils is not 
far to seek. The schoolmasters have but to set their own houses 
in order and thus effectually checkmate the crammers. Crammer 
are not of divinely appointed institution, but they will continue to 
flourish in spite of any amount of invective and vituperation s9 
long as their teaching tends to success and that of others to 
failure. It is absurd to suppose that parents take a positive 
pleasure in spending large additional sums of money upon the 
education of their sons which have already cost them sufficient 


dear. Nothing but the direst necessity could induce them to do so, 

But it is not only that schools too often fail to educate the rank 
and file of their pupils. Account must also be taken of the age 
yt to which entrance into the Civil Service is possible. The limit 


of age ranges from twenty-one up to twenty-five, whereas a youth 
ordinarily leaves school at eighteen or nineteen. If he fails to 
obtain an appointment immediately upon leaving school, he must 
either study by himself or resort to acrammer. Consequently if 
crammers are the nuisance and scandal which they are represented 
to be, one of two things must be done; either the limit of age 
for entering the Public Service must be lowered, or else the school 
course must be extended. Either plan would effect the object 
desired, unless indeed parents in despair of the success of school 
instruction prematurely removed their,sons and transferred them 
to crammers. The strangest phenomenon is presented, whet 
young men who have obtained University degrees, nevertheless 
find themselves obliged to resort to additional tuition in order to 
obtain appointments in the Civil Service. This fact will probably 
be fastened upon by the opponents of Competition as conclusive 
proof of the rottenness of the Commpetitive System. “Is i 
some they will say, “to conceive that a man whom Alm 

ater has delighted to honour, and whom she has stamped with 
the mark of her approbation, should be unfit to perform the 
routine duties of an ordinary office?” Such reasoning may pas 
muster with the uninitiated, but University men themselves wil 
be less disposed to believe in the virtue of those magic letters B.A. 
or M.A. which look so well in print. Our contention is simply 
this—B.A, or not B.A., if a man displays a hopeless iguorance ¢ 
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such elementary subjects as form the staple of the Civil Service 
Examinations, whatever else he may know, he is practically un- 
educated and deserves to fail, 

Not but what in many instances sheer indolence sends the B.A. to 
a crammer, whose position is not unofrequently that so ingenuously 
described by the French Master of Eton before the Public School 
Commissioners—he is an article de luae. Young men who are per- 
fectly capable of mastering the requisite subjects proprio Marte, 
choose nevertheless to call in aid which is entirely superfluous. 
They either hope to save themselves trouble in the actual work, or 
the habits they have formed at the Universities are such that, like 
schoolboys, they must have a master to hear the lesson or it would 
never be learned at all. In such cases as these it will hardly, we 
apprehend, be contended that the fault lies at the crammer’s door. 

We shall now leave the general question of Competition. We 
believe that it is inseparable from Democracy, to which, whether 
we like it or no, he must be blind indeed to the signs of the times 
who fails to perceive that we are slowly but surely tending. 
When Dr. Birdwood tells us that ‘the competitive impulse is a 
brute instinct which modern competition has most offensively 
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age developed among half-educated Englishmen, and which every 
mit 7% true man must shrink from with loathing and abhorrence,’ we 
uth HM fail to recognise in such undiscriminating abuse the words of wis- 
} 0 Hi dom. We must accept the world we live in as a fact. No doubt 


aust HM the present state of humanity is far from being a perfect state ; 
ly if J we may hope that it is merely a state of transition; but impotent 
oted MMM railing will not mend matters. A greater than Dr. Birdwood has 
age Mig described the age of competition in which it is our fate to live, 
shool MM with similar regret, but in a far different and more philosophic 
bject MM spirit. “I confess I am not charmed,” says Mr. J. 8. Mill in his 
chool MM beautiful chapter upon the Stationary State in the “ Principles of 
them #iPolitical Economy,” ‘‘ with the ideal of life held out by those who 
when @Mthink that the normal state of human beings is that of struggling 
eles’ Ho get On ; that the trampling? crushing, elbowing, and treading on 
er t0@meach other’s heels, which form the existing type of social life, 
bably Hire the most desirable lot of human kind, or any thing but the 
jusivé Mi@isagreeable symptoms of one of the phases of industrial progress,” 
Is Put so long as human life continues to be the struggle thus depict- 
Alms #4, it is at least desirable that the worthiest should win in that 

with Mtruggle, and our confidence in the competitive principle simply 
a the@iests upon the conviction that it tends to promote the success of 
r pasmme worthiest, 
















es Wil Nothing, indeed, seems more deplorable than the waste of 
s B.Ag#ergy which first employs itself in defending to the last moment 
simp! untenable position, which bolsters up a rotten system until it 


nce “MBllapses from its own inherent weakness, and then, when the 
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system is discarded, never to return, directs all its efforts to tho 
misrepresentation of the system which succeeds, and to disingeny. 
ous exaggerations of its defects ;many of which may be remedied 
and all of which, even did they really exist, would be preferabj. 
to the gross abuses of the system abolished. Such are the 
tactics adopted by the grumblers at Oompetition. They dare 
. not—most of them at least—openly defend Patronage, but they 
solace themselves by throwing as much dirt as possible at the 
Competitive Principle, and by shedding a halo of false romance 
and seductive colouring over the history of the past. Can any. 
thing, for example, be much more ridiculous than Dr. Birdwood’s 
description of the treatment of Indian Civil Servants under the 
old and the new system respectively? ‘“ When a young man,’ 
he says, ‘“‘was freely given an Indian appointment, he was laid 
under an obligation to a fellow-man for life. He might never 
see his benefactor again in this life; but in all his service his 
thought would all the more go to justify the selection of himseli 
made by him; and if ever with the opportunity he won credit 
to himself, the chief pleasure of it would be in the satisfaction 
it was sure to give the Director who had served him.” Such high- 
flown sentiments of chivalrous gratitude may have their influence 
upon some temperaments. For ourselves, we should preferto 
rely upon the more common-place motives of duty—duty to: 
man’s self, to his family, and to his country. If he remair, 
uninfluenced by such considerations as these, neither will the 
sentiment of gratitude be of any avail. ‘ Under the old director, 
continues Dr. Birdwood, “on your first landing in India yo 
were taken in charge by a paternal serjeant-major, or by personal 
friends who put you up to the ways of the country. Now, o 
landing, the young competitor, nobody’s child, has to shift fw 
himself, without an idea how to do it. He is cheated right aul 
left, outraged, defied, possibly incurs debts which he can nevé 
throw off again, and almost as certainly acquires an invete 

hatred of the country and its people. J have known this neget 
and suffering kill young men outright.” We cheerfully aduw 
that if it is necessary for a Competition-Wallah to have a patertt 
serjeant-major—if he is totally unable to shift for himself, if he 

cheated right and left, outraged and defied, if he incurs del 
and is never able afterwards to throw them off again, and 

in consequence of such idiotic noodledom, he acquires an invete 
ate hatred of the country and its people—the sooner Competitid 

Wallahs are abolished the better. But such marvellous pictu 

as the foregoing will, we apprehend, be appreciated at their pro 

value, and will neither discredit a system nor an individl 

excepting only him who attempts to palm off such trash upon! 


prejudices of the public, 
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Believing, therefore, in Competition, and being convinced that 
he the principle, once adopted, will not be lightly discarded in order 


u to revert to the old discredited system of Patronage, we proceed 
ad, to offer afew practical suggestions, by means of which, in our 
ble opinion, the Civil Service Examinations might be improved. 

the The point upon which we desire principally to lay stress is the 
are advisability of greater definiteness in the Examinations, While 
hey allowing the widest range of subjects from which a selection should 
the be made, we would rigidly limit the number of the subjects them- 
Nee selves. It is a cardinal principle in all education that the wider 
My the field the more superficial the knowledge. A man may choose 
od's either to know a little of many things or much of one or two. 
‘the The latter is, we submit, by far the safer plan of the two. Non 





4) 


au, multa sed multum. There would not be the smallest difficulty 
laid in mapping out several distinct courses, whatever might be the 


ever subject for examination, of which one, and not more than one, 
@ his should be left to the discretion of the candidate. 
nselt We will first of all take the subject of English, as it is generally 


redit supposed that this subject affords the greatest scope for cram, 
ction because it is said its “study is dependent chiefly upon memory, 
high #7 and little upon thought and discrimination.” We cannot for 
vent? i a moment admit the truth of this assertion, ‘To suppose that 
fer to English History or English Literature, which contains more 
to “MM thought than Latin or Greek Literature, can be mastered without 
tall, MF thought is the most amazing assumption. It is indeed admitted 
l the that “the same objection does not apply to English composi- 
ctor, A tion ;"—-but what is every answer in an English History or Litera- 
» YR ture paper but English composition—a good paper being nothing 
soul but a series of diminutive essays—‘ but in this case the thought 
W, OME and matter ought to be looked to far more than the fluency of the 
nift {WHE style.” Of course they ought; in other words, the examination 
ut aul should be conducted upon rational instead of irrational principles. 
. neva Jt must never be forgotten that it rests with the Examiners and 
ete not with the Crammers to determine the character of the Exami- 
negewme nations, The latter must necessarily follow the lead of the 
 adui former. One thing we are unable to understand. It is notorious 
vatertl that the Law and History School at Oxford has been a success. 
if he iin Oxford, till quite lately, the real tuition was in the hands of 




















‘3 delH private ‘ coaches,’ and to make* the parallel more complete, re- 
aud @Mpresentative Oxford men examine for the Civil Service. Why 
invel@™™then should not a youth be able to read History in London as 
petiti@well as in Oxford? A distinction must of course be made between 






pictu"™the several Civil Service Examinations. It would be absurd to 
r prommmrequire as competent.a knowledge of English for the Home as 
dividv@iifor the Indian Service ; but i the case of both alike thoroughness 


upon Wmight be enforced, however small the extent of the ground 
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actually traversed, Let us take the Indian Civil Service Exam). 

nations. We will suggest two or three specimen courses of 

English History and Literature. 

No. 1. Shall comprise the following: Shakspeare’s Macbeth 
Lear, Midsummer Night’s Dream, King John, Richard II] . 
the whole of Dryden, Wordsworth and Browning. 

Pvose—Bacon’s Essays, Carlyle’s Works, exclusive of Frederick the 
Great, Burke’s Works and Addison. 

English History=The Tudor Period, requiring an accurate knoy. 
ledge of Hume, Hallam, Froude, Macaulay. 

No. 2. Shall comprise Shakspeare’s Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, Taming of the Shrew, Henry IV.; the whole of Milton's 
Pope’s, and Tennyson’s Works. 

Prose — Locke on the Human Understanding, De Quincey’s Works, 
Mill’s Essay on Liberty, Hume’s and Macaulay’s Essays, More's 
Utopia. 

English History—The Stuart Period, William III, and Anne, 
requiring an accurate knowledge of Hallam, Hume and Smollett, 
Macaulay and Lingard. | 

No. 3. Shall comprise Shakspeare’s Tempest, Merchant of Venice, 
Henry VIII., Julius Cesar, As you like it, Henry V. ; Spenser’ 
Faery Queen, Byron, and Shelley. | 

Pvose—Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Scott’s Novels, Swift’s and 
Milton’s Prose Works. 

English History—George III. to the present time, with Star 
hope’s Life of Pitt, and Erskine May’s Constitutional History, 
Jesse’s Life of George ITI. 

Other courses might easily be suggested, Besides these definite 
studies, it should be competent for the candidates to take up any 
other book in which they may desire to be examined, but onl 
at their peril, 7.¢, it should be distinctly understood that m 
marks would be obtained for extra subjects unless proficieny 
were shown in the recognised course, Nor is it to be suppose 
for a moment that even with special courses of English Histoy 
and Literature, any real knowledge of authors other than tho 
specified will fail to manifest itself in the Examination. Os 
period of English History and Literature illustrates another, 4 
in order to understand one thoroughly, you must be acquaint 
with the rest. But inasmuch as-such thorough knowledge 
impossible in the case of a youth of 19 or 20, the great object | 
be sought for is to concentrate his attention upon the limit 
sphere marked out for him. Even under the present systé 
it is notorious that one of the great causes of failure is! 
be attributed to an unwise ambition, Where one fails ff 
taking up too few, ten fail from attempting to master ¢ 
mapvy subjects. There have been instances in which cové 
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dates have obtained high places on the list who have con- 


f tented themselves with only three subjects, The same remarks 
which apply to English apply also to the Classics and Modern 
h, Languages. We would have similarly definite courses mapped 


out. Such courses have been found to work well in the Modera- 
tion Schools at Oxford, and there is no reason why the plan should 


he not also succeed in the Examination we are considering. At the 

same time it must be borne in mind that at Oxford a Classical 
We Honour man in Moderations confives his attentions exclusively to 

Latin and Greek and a little Logic. As much therefore cannot 
nd be reasonably expected from the Indian Civil Service Candidate, 
n’s, especially as we would require Greek and Latin History to be 

included under the term Classics, but of these as in the case of 
rks, English History only a special period. By this means, instead 
re’s of a bare knowledge of the facts of Ancient History as contained in 

the Student’s History of Rome, or Smith’s History of Greece, we 
ane, should have a right to demand the mastery of portions of such 
lett, works as Mommsen’s Rome, Dr. Arnold’s and Merivale’s Histories, 

and Grote’s Greece, Similarly, if French or German be selected 
nice, as a subject, a portion of French and German History should also 
ser's be required. We need not pursue our argument so as to embrace 
: all the other subjects that might be selected. Enough has been 
and said to make our meaning clear. To sum up, what we demand 

is thorough knowledge of a contracted area. We would limit the 
Stan- number of subjects possible to be taken up at one time to five. 
story, Of these five we would make English, Classics or Mathematics, 


and Moral Science or Political Economy, compulsory. Lastly, 






finite we would suggest the propriety of the Civil Service Commis- 
> aly sioners inculcating upon the Examiners the advantage not merely 
t onl of detecting the fact that some candidates are ‘formed men,’ 





and others ‘crammed men,’ but of turning their discrimination 
to some practical account. As with the Indian, so also with the 
Home Service. We would make special subjects an invariable 
rule, It seems indeed as though the benefits to be derived from 
the plan suggested were beginning to make themselves felt, for 
it has already been adopted in the case of Woolwich and the 
Cooper’s Hill Engineering College. The special subjects should 
obviously be published as soon as possible, %¢, as soon as the 
Examination for one year is ended, the subjects for the next 
years Examination should be known. Unfortunately, however, 
the authorities have sometimes not thought proper to adopt this 
course with respect to Cooper’s Hill College; and the consequence 
has been that untii four months previous to the Examination, 
the candidates have been under the impression that they might 
be examined generally in the whole of English History and 
Literature. It is neédtess to remark that no better plan could 
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have been contrived for producing superficiality and smattering, 
This indeed constitutes a just cause of complaint against the 
Home Service generally. It is of the first importance that at the 
earliest possible moment definite information should be supplied 
to the candidate of the subjects and date of his examination, Ag 
matters stand at present, he is often left in doubt until three, two, 
or even one month previous to his being valled upon. Now either 
the candidate should be allowed a reasonable time to master 
special subjects, or he should be allowed no time for preparation 
at all, aad cram thus be rendered impossible. No doubt the 
original idea of those who introduced competition, was that youths 
should simply be examined in the knowledge they were supposed 
to have acquired at school. This knowledge has proved to be so 
illusory, that the original design has perforce been relinquished, 
and time for special preparation been conceded. But the three 
and two months’ system is simply the worst conceivable, and is 
— unfair to the Public Service, and to the candidates them- 
selves, 

With these suggestions, we confidently commit the cause of 
Competition to the common sense of the public ; and we firmly 
believe that if wisely carried out the results will be that educa- 
tion will be stimulated, merit rewarded, and thousands of deserving . 
though humbly-born youths will find an avenue to the Public 
Service opened to them, who under the old system would have 
languished in hopeless obscurity. 

















Art. V.—ARABIC PROVERBS. 


HERE is perhaps no language in the world, not even excepting 
T the Spanish, that can boast so vast, or so brilliant, a 
store of proverbial wisdom as the Arabic; while there is certainly 
none that is so favourable a medium for its expression. The very 
structure of the Arabic is provocative of play upon words and 
sounds, of rhythm, rhyme and ailiteration, to a degree which is 
the case with no other tongue. More than this, owing to the 
circumstance that a single radical word is transformable, by 
certain orderly re-arrangements of its literal elements, into a 
multitude of other words variously related to it in signification, 
the multitude of different but cognate ideas associated with any 
given sound is vastly greater than in any other language, Each 
vocable is, in fact, a living organism of Protean shape and 
significance, and the result is a mobility of mind and a quickness 
of — wholly unattainable, and scarcely conceivable, by any Aryan 

ople. 

a many other respects, into which we cannot now enter, 
the Arabic language possesses unrivalled advantages. That the 
proverbs of a people so favoured should be remarkable for their 
exceeding wit might be expected. Unfortunately, the wit is, for 
the most part, of a kind which wholly disappears on translation. 
It is part and parcel of the language itself, and cannot be separated 
from it. In presenting the readers of the Calcutta Review with the 
following specimens of this branch of Arabic literature, we cannot, 
therefore, hope that they will bear out these assertions. Indeed, 
we have felt again and again during our task, that we were spoil- 
ing good things by attempting to put them into a foreign dress. 

We have abstained from all attempt to correct the language of 
the original, which, as scholars will see, is vulgar and sometimes 
provincial ; and want of the necessary type has made it impossible 
to transliterate correctly those Arabic consonants which have no 
equivalents in the Roman character. 

The proverbs marked with an asterisk are from the work 
of Burckhardt, and the remainder are from an unpublished MS. 
collection :— 

We could hardly have anything more terse and full of deep 
moral truth, than, 

Za,id akh al naqas : 

Too much is the brother of too little ; 

a proverb which stops short of declaring that virtue carried to 
excess becomes vice, but condemns it as the next thing to vice. 

The sentence, “ Zaid akh al ndqas” affords a good illustration 
of the marvellous economy of words which characterises the 
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Arabic language, and makes it so admirable a medium for the 
proverb, the epigram and every other variety of bon mot. We get 
the essence of wit and the essence of language together. 

Similar to the above is the Welsh proverb, “ Too much is stark 
nought.” 


The vulgar hallucination which finds expression in our “ Talk of 
the Devil, and he will appear,” is represented in Arabic by 

Adhkar al kalb wa ba {dak hajara :— 

Remember the dog, and (take) stones in your hand. 

The community of belief implied by this agreement in imputing 
reality to a purely imaginary relation must have its basis ; in a 
common psychological tendency, which leads _ people first to 
exaggerate the frequency, and then to misunderstand _ the 
significance, of what is after all a rare and purely fortuitous 
coincidence. It is noteworthy that in both languages the subject 
of the proverb is something unpleasant. There is a much stronger 
tendency in men to impute fatality to unfavourable than to favour- 
able events. 


A piece of practical wisdom probably as widely diffused as the 
human race itself, finds expression in 
AY’ amash ahsan man al a’mi. :— 
The bleared eyed is better than the blind, 
In English we have, in the same sense, ‘ Half a loaf is better 
than no bread,” and in Hindustani “ Nahin mama bhala, ya kané 
mami bhala?” “ Whether is the better, an uncle blind of one 


eye, or an uncle blind of both eyes ?” 


The Arabs have a profound faith in the virtue of race, and in 
the dominance, to the end, of the tendencies a man is born with, 
which finds expression in a multitude of proverbs. Thus we 
have,— 

Shams al malfh man matala’ hé balli (or yabaiyan) :— 

The good sun is apparent from its rising, 

a proverb which, by the way, could never ‘have obtained currency 
in the variable climate of England. 

Or— 

Al diq al malih man al baiza yasth : 

The fine cock cries from the egg. 

Or, again, 

Ma khallaf al kalb ila kalb ibn kalb :— 

The dog left not behind him but a dog, the son of a dog ; 

in which the chief stress is laid on parentage. 

_ Again, 
Lo k&n libas al kalb labis 1414, kalb ibn kalb yaqdlalhé :— 
You may clothe the dog with a garment of pearls, but men will 


still call him a dog, the son of a dog. 
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Our “ Rulivg passion strong in death” finds its analogue in— 

Yamit al diq wa ’ainhé b’al nakhalé :— 

The cock dies, and his eye (is still) on the bran. 

A variation of the same proverb is 

‘Tam Gt al hadaya wa’ainha fial khataf:—* . 

The falcon dies, and her eye is still on the seizure (of her prey). 
With the whole of the above we may compare the Hindustani 
“ Rassi jale ainthé na chhute :’—The rope may be burnt, but the 
twisting remains (literally, is not set free), 

Another proverb of similar import is, 

Tab’ al badan ma yaghairh@ ghair al kafan :— 

Only the grave clothes change the physical nature. 


Tn 

Al jamal lo ya,aiyan hadbathG, kan wak’ wa anqasarat 
raqbatha :— 

If the camel could see his hump, he would fall down and 
break his neck, 
we have the same idea as is expressed in the well kuown lines of 
Burns 





“QO would some power the giftie gie us 
“'l'o see ourselves as others see us,” etc. ete. 


The Arabs also had learnt that it is the last straw that breaks 


er the camel’s back ; for we find 
4 Hamal al jamal, ’al’ al mokhal nakh 
1e The camel lifted the load, and succumbed under the sieve. 


The necessity of having some capital in order to procure credif, 
In isafttirmed by— 
h, Al m4 ’andha jijf, ma yadayanaha baizé. 
Ne They don’t lend eggs to the woman that has no fowl. 
This proverb may be matched by the Welsh, “ Have a horse of 
thine own, and thou mayest borrow, another’s ;” by the French, 
“A celui qui a son pate au-four on peut donner de son gateau,” 
cy or “ On ne préte, qu’ aux riches ;” the Spanish, “ A quien no mata 
puerco, no le dan morcilla,” or by the Scotch, 
“The hen’s egg aft gaes to the ha’ 
To bring the guse’s egg awa.’ 


Jn— 

Fard kalama takfi al ’4kil :—* 

A single word is sufficient for the wise, 
we have a literal rendering of the well known Latin proverb. 

Rah bait al yabakik, wa 14 tarah bait al yazahakik :— 

Go to the house that makes you weep, rather than to the house 

vill that makes you laugh: #e., it is better to listen to the truth, 

though disagreeable, than to be cajoled with pleasant falsehoods. 


s l 
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In Ecclesiastes we have, in a somewhat different sense, “ [t jg 
better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the house of 
feasting ;’—*‘ Sorrow is better than laughter.” 


The following explains itself : 

A)\ antakal ’alé jarhu, bat bild ’asha :— 

He who depends upon his neighbour, passes the night without 
supper. 


Al y’amal rabh@ nakhala, talqatha al jij :-— 

He who makes himself bran, is pecked up by the hens: 2, 
he who degrades himself must not be surprised if others treat him 
with contempt. 

Ba’ id ’an al ’ain, ba ’id ’an al qalb :— 

Far from the eye, far from the heart, 
finds an almost exact parallel in our own “Out of sight, out of 
mind ;” while in the Spanish we have: “ Ausencia enemiga de 
amor: quan lejos de ojo tan lejos de corazon.” 

The following, which would hardly be borne out by the expe. 
rience of English Police Courts, speaks well for the treatment of 
Arab women by their husbands, 

Al zo} !o kan fahma, ha rahma :— 

If the husband be (black as) soot (7.¢, no matter how worth- 
less he may be), nevertheless he is merciful. 


Karm Jahi man kis ghairha :— 

Jahi rewarded from the purse of another. 

This proverb, which is applied to the cheap liberality that is 
gratified at other people’s cost, has its analogue in the Hindustani 
“ Halwdi ki dokan o dada ji ka fatiha. 

A large number of Arabic proverbs, in the narrative form, are 
based upon stories about this Jahi, a fictitious personage combining 
a certain amount of waggish wit with a strong disposition to mali- 
cious mischief. | 

Another of the series is— 

Jahi o lint wadd— 

Jahi and his peg : 
which is said of the unpleasant consequences of letting trouble 
some persons get any sort of footing, however slight, in one’s house 
or affairs. The story on which the proverb is supposed to be based, 
is that some one hired a house of Jahi, and was weak enough to 
let him reserve the use of a certain peg in one of the walls, 
the result being that he was ultimately only too glad to let Jahi 
have both his rent and the sole use of his house. 


Fauq haqqh4 daqqht :— 
Blows superadded to injustice,— 


reminds us of “ adding insult to injury,” 
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“When the cat’s away, the mice will play:” has its counter- 
art in 
Ghdbat al sab,’ la’bat al zaba : * 

When the lion withdraws, the hyzena plays, 


«Habit is a second nature ”—is almost literally rendered by 
Al ’adat tawam al tabiy ’at :* 
Habit is the twin of nature. 


Al ma y’ aaraf tadabiré, hantathé takil sha’iré : 

Who knows not how to manage his affairs, his wheat eats up 
his barley. 

This proverb is based on a legend of a man who, having both 
wheat and barley, thought to make a profit by selling the wheat 
and buying a horse with the proceeds, the result of which was that 
the horse ate up the barley and was eventually sold for no more 
than its original price. : 

Al rajal soar, yom yangasar yom yansaér :— 

Man is (like) a bracelet, which one day is broken and another 
re-made, is said of the vicissitudes of fortune. 


Ala qad al kas& madd rajalek :—* 

In proportion to thy cloak, move thy legs ; 
has its analogue inthe English proverb. ‘“ Cut your coat, accord- 
ing to your cloth,” and its literal translation in the Spanish “ Cada 
uno estiende Ja pierna come tiene la cubierta.” 


“ What’s one man’s food, is another’s poison,” is represented by 
Tu ’mat ul asad takhmat al dhib :—* 
The food of the lion is the indigestion of the wolf. 


’ Regarding the uselessness of strength without watclfulness, we 
ave 

Kalb al déyir ahsan man-sabé-’al néyim :— 

The dog that moves about is better than the sleeping lion. 
_ “What the eye does not see, the heart does not grieve,” finds 
its literal translation in 

La ’ain al ta’aiyyan 14 galb yahazan :— 

or 


‘Ain 14 tar{ qalb la yahazan.* 


Regarding the folly of grumbling about what it is in one’s 
power to avoid, we have :— : 

Ghazunat al yajjik manhé rihi, shuddhé. 

Shut the window from which a bad smell reaches you. 


Of those who boast of trifling-achievemeuits, is said 
Hatta al dhabin yafassi :— 
Etiam museca crepitat, 
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The proverb, 
Yafatak man al hayy4l sadaq ul kathir : 
From the liar much truth escapes you, 
embodies another aspect of the truth inculcated in the story of 


the boy and the wolf. 


Alhagq al hayy4l libab al darj :— 
Follow the liar to the door of his stairs: 


or 
Atba’ al kadhab libab al dar* :-— 
Follow the liar to the door of his house. 


Thammi qabal ammi :— 
My mouth before my mother, 
requires less explanation than justification. 


Sana’ al ustéd ustéd unnus, 

The pupil of the master is a master and a half, .¢., the master 
is excelled by his pupil. | | 

“ After death the doctor ” is represented by 


Ba’d ma habalat, shuddat al bab :— 
After she had become pregnant, she shut the door ;— 





or 

Aqab ma shakh, taharonhé :— 

After he had grown old, they circumcised him ; 

or, with still less delicacy, 

Ba’d m4 nakuhé ’ashrat sahab al ghufra :—* 

After they had ravished her, she called to the watchmen : 


Kamat al kisl4n wa kasarat al anjan :-— 
The lazy (woman) got up, and broke the pan: (7¢., lazy persons 
do more harm than good, even when they exert themselves.) 


_ “The devil finds mischief for idle hands to do,” has its analogue 
in 

Jahi m& kén ’andhG shughal, jab makhsaf wa nagab khas 
watha :— 

which will not bear translation. 

A] jaredi m4 wasa’ ba shaqq al hayat, akhaz makans{ ma‘hd, - 

Being unable to get through the hole in the wall, the rat tot 
a broom with him. 


“Great cry and little wool” bas its equivalent in 
Bi’ wa shara wa mé fi b’ al tabla shai :—* 
Selling and buying and nothing on the tray (of the pedlar). 


Yahawi b’al chamcha wa y’atai b’al kafgir:— | 
He accummulates with a spoon, and gives with a ladle : 
is said of those who spend more than they earn. 
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Kul murr, wa asharab murr, wa 14 t’4shar murr :— 

Eat myrrh, and drink myrrh, and do not associate with myrrh, 
ie, Put up with any privations, rather than associate with a 
person of sour temper, 


Lo kan sahabak ’asl, 14 talhash4 kull@ :— 

If your friend is honey, don’t lick him all up, 
reminds one of the proverb of Solomon, ‘‘ Withdraw thy foot 
from thy neighbour’s house, lest he be weary of thee and so 
hate thee.” 

Kul ma’ al a’mi b’al insaf :— 

Eat fairly with the blind: @e¢, do not take advantage of the 
ignorant or unsuspecting with whom you may be associated. 


Lo’alak den, kul b’idek al sanaten :-— 

If you are in debt, eat with both hands for two years: 
is a piece of immoral advice but too often followed among other 
races besides the Arabs. 


‘It never rains but it pours ” as applied to trouble, is represented 
in Arabic by 3 

Faug kul tama tama :—* 

Upon every misfortune (another) misfortune. 


“Quieta non movere” may be compared with 

Kantu q4’ad bat&li, ma khalléni fazali :— 

I was seated in peace (lit., unoccupied), my officiousness did not 
let me (remain s0) ; 
spoken of the folly of not letting well alone. 


Man da’é al bazGna mé yajji matar :— 

Rain does not come in answer to the prayer of the cat, 
said of the impotence of vain prayers or curses, calls to mind 
the Hindustani proverb “‘Chamar ké kosné se bail nahin marta.” 
Similar proverbs may be found in most European languages, ¢.g., 
in our own, 
“The cat’s curse hurts the mice less than her bite ;” “ Tbreatened 
folk live long.” 


Al arédu kulla fat ha kulli:— 

Who wanted the whole, lost the whole, 
expresses the same truth as is illustrated in the fabie of the 
dog and his shadow. We have in English, “ All covet, all lose ;” 
in Italian, “ Chi troppe abbraccia, nulla stringe.” 


‘‘ Much haste, little speed ” may be compared with 

Al asta’jal ’athar :-— 

He who hurries, stumblés. 

Nearer still to the Arabic is “ Qui trop se hate en cheminant, 
en beau chemin se fourvoye souvent, ” 
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Adh4 kén zoji razi, esh fuzl al qazai:—* 

If my husband consent, why should the Kazi interfere? has its 
analogue in the Hindustani 

“Jab miyé bibi razi, 
Kya kare shahr ka qazi ?” 

“ A bird in the hand is worth two inthe bush:” is represented 
in Arabic by 

Alif kurki fi al jaw m4 t)iwaz ’asfar fi al kaff :—* 

A thousand cranes in the air are not worth one sparrow in the 
‘palm of the hand. 

The French, “ Moineau en main vaut mieux que grue qui vole,” 
is almost a literal translation of the Arabic. 

Thi 

Adha k&n fi idak dihan, amsabha fi aqarab al nas alaik :—* 

If there be grease on thy hand, rub it off at thy nhearesi 
friends :— ) 
may be compared with our “ Charity begins at home.” . 


Bet shok, wa 1a bet bani 4dam :— | 

The abode of the thorn, and not the house of men, (ie., it is 
better to take refuge in the wilderness than in another man’s 
house) :— 
isa misanthropic sentiment which accords but ill with the Arab 
character for hospitality. 


A’mal malih wa armi bil shatt :— 

Do good, and cast (it) in the sea: 
reminds us of “Cast thy bread upon the waters; it shall return 
to thee after many days.” 


The English proverb, “ Ask him whom the shoe pinches,” or 
the Hebrew, “ The heart knoweth its own bitterness” is paralleled 
in Arabic by— 

Ma taharak al nar illa kaff watiya :— 

The fire burns not but bim who holds it. 

La tanadam ’al& ma fat :— 

Grieve not over what is past ?— 
corresponds with the English: “It is no use. crying over spilt 
milk” and many others. In Hindustani we have, in the same 
sense, “Jo hua so hua.” 


“ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” may be com- 


pared with— 
Atba’ al bam yawaddik al kharab :—* 
Follow the owl, he will lead thee to a ruined place. 
The Spanish, “ Quien con lobos anda, 4 aullar se ensena,” may 


be compared, 
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« Birds of a feather flock together,”—is expressed, with a terse- 
ness inimitable in any other language, in 

Mash&bih mushékal :— 

Like associates with like. 


Tn 

Man ba’d rahi m& yatam rah :— 

After my life, no life will remain, 
we have the sentiment expressed in “ Aprés moi le deluge.” 

Another variation is 

La ba’d réhi rGh, wa 14 ba’d Mosé nabi :— 

No life after my life, and no prophet after Moses. 

We may compare with the above the Hindustani “Ek admi, 
dubté tha, bola, Dauro, logo, jag dubé jaté haf:’—“A man 
was drowning ; he cried, Run, people, the world is sinking!” 
which, however, agrees more nearly, in both form and purport, 
with 

A’ war waqa't fi ’ainhd al sahiha qashsba, ql Allah yamsaikam 
bal khair :—* | 

A splinter entered the sound eye of a one-eyed person ; “I wish 
you good night,” said he. 


Dunya ba zanzala wa ’ards mahanjala :— 

The earth quaking, and the bride giving herself airs, 
is said of those who pester others with trifling grievances at a 
time of serious trouble or perplexity. (I am by no means sure 
that I have rightly translated the expression “dunya bazanzala” 
in this proverb.) _ 

Man shab’ al insan, dharr al taréb faug rasha :— . 

As soon asa man is satiated, he throws the earth over his 
head : 
is said of the arrogance of those who have got all they wanted. 


Lo gharak al ma, khalli waledak jawak :— 

If the flood comes, put:your children under you, 4.e., save your- 
self, even at the expense of your children’s destruction. 

Another version is— 

Adha ja al m4 tufan aj’al ibnak taht rajalek.* 

If the flood and storm comes, place your son under your feet. 

Regarding the origin of this proverb Burckhardt says; ‘“‘ Accord- 
ing to Moslem tradition, when the deluge came and the rebel 
sons of Noah felt the water approach their ankles, they took their 
little children in their arms: when the water rose higher, they 
placed them upon their shoulders, then upon their heads : but at 
last, when the flood reached their mouths, they put the chil- 
a under their feet, endeavouring to keep their own heads above 
the water.” 
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The truth illustrated in the fable of the bull and the frog, js 
expressed in the proverb, 

Baqai’ ja yamshi mashwat al bakhtiyi, za’t al mashwaten :— 

The crow that set himself to imitate the gait of the dove, lost 
both gaits. 


. Familiarity breeds contempt,” may be compared with 
Ala’b ma’ al ’abid, yarowek shighu : * 
Play with the slave, he will show you his hinder parts, 


Qal lu ya filsi ’alesh shana ’tnf, 

Qél 14 kantu ba jebak ’alesh tala’tni :— 

He said to his money, “ Why did you expose me?” His ae 
answered him, “I was in your pocket, why did you take me out :’ 
is said of those who cannot keep their own secrets, and yet are 
surprised that the world talk about them. 


Na'lchi kan yana’l al kahela ; 
Jat al bazdina, shalat rijalha wa qalat awal ané:— _ . 
A farrier was shoeing a horse ; the cat came, lifted her foot, and 


said, first I. 
In another version given by Burckhardt the beetle takes the 


place of the cat. 


Adasai, b’al bahar ma yanzé :— 
hes single grain of pulse is not lost in the sea ; 
the smallest sum given in charity brings its reward. 


Al umm talam, wa al ab yahafar wa yatam 
‘he mother gathers together (her children), and the father digs 


(a graye) and buries (them :) 
is said of the superior affection of the mother for her offspring. 


“ Every dog has his day” is represented by 
Kul wahid wa linu rakhsa :— 
Every one has his dance. 


Al sak&t markab al salama :— 


Silence is a vessel of safety, 
represents our “ Least said, soonest mended.” 


Rashu bal khara wa dhumbathé li wara :— 
His head in the dirt, and his tail to the sky, 
is said of the empty pride of persons in mean circumstances. 


M4 yaqgat’al ras ill& man rakabha :’”"— 

Only he who put the head on (7.¢., God), can cut it off. 

Alif dukan ‘ala kaff al rahman :— 

In the hand of The Merciful One are many shops, 7.¢, God has 
it in His power to help all. 
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Qalbi ’ala qalb waledi, wa qalb waledi ’ala al sakhra :— 

My heart is (set) on the heart of my children, and the heart of 
my children is on the stone (7.¢., all my thoughts are centred in 
t my children, but they have not the least thought for me), 
is spoken of the devotion of mothers to their children and the 
ungrateful indifference of their children to them. 


Man al shok ward, wa man al ward shok, 

From the thorn roses, and from the rose thorns. 

Bama tarani arak, 

As you behold me, so will I behold you: 7.¢., as one treats his 
y neighbours, so will his neighbours treat him. 


4 Of similar signification is 
re Bama tadan tada. 


Al muhtaj akha ’] qaw4d *— 
The needy is the brother of the cuckold (i.¢., is likely to traffic on 
his wife’s virtue), 


id indicates a very low state of morality. 
“It’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest,” has its analogue in 
- Iblis ma yakharab bethu,* 


The devil does not destroy his own house : 


Nar al lail yasabbah rammad :— 
The fire of the night is ashes in the morning, 
is said of the uncertainty of human greatness, but might also 
apply to anger. 
igs Asfar kafal zarzir wa athnen hum taiyyara :— 
The sparrow stood security for the swallow (?), and both of them 
winged creatures, 
is said of one man of straw standing security for another. 


La tabi’ khalak ’ald al khalal, 
Don’t sell your vinegar to the dealer in vinegar. 
.¢., don’t carry coals to Newcastle. 


Muhabbat al raj4l mithal sbams b’al ghurb4l :— 
The love of men is like sunshine in a sieve, 
teterring to the fickleness of the male sex. 


JAMES W. FURRELL. 





Art. VL—FAMINES IN BENGAL, AND THE 


RECLAMATION OF THE SUNDARBAN AS A MEANS 
OF MITIGATING THEM. 


O one, however much disposed to cavil, can deny that the 
Government have at last fairly realised the inevitable fact 
that famines must occur periodically in India, owing to irregular or 
deficient rain-fall, overwhelming floods, etc., and fully accepted 
the responsibility of the State to do its utmost, utterly regard. 
less of expenditure, to provide against them. We, therefore, deem 
the present time not an inopportune one to urge on the Goverp- 
ment the desirability of encouraging the extension of cultivation 
in the Sundarban, as a means of mitigating famines in Bengal 
in future ; and this could be accomplished without any cost what- 
soever, and eventually afford an additional source of revenue as 
well. And, in so doing, we shall have to point out how little eal- 
culated are the existing Waste Land Rules applicable to it, ouly 
very recently promulgated, to effect any augmentation of the 
area already reclaimed. | 

The Englishman, ever foremost in supplying the public with 
useful information on the productive resources of: this country, 
had a suggestive leader or two on the subject some time during 
the early part of the year. The writer, however, could not, we 
think, be expected to deal with it exhaustively within such a 
limited space, for, in order to do so, many points, bearing directly 
and collaterally on the subject, have to be discussed at some 
length, and this we shall endeavour to do. 

Since the advent of our rule, to go no further back, numerous 
have been the famines that have desolated India, and a short 
vésumé of three of the best known and most disastrous of them, 
we shall proceed to furnish. It will conclusively show bow direful 
were their effects on the population and country ; how vitally 
necessary it is to increase the supply of food-grain all over the 
country, by stimulating the increase of cultivation of such crops; 
and how very tardily our Government, after displaying the most 
culpable neglect and remissness during the slow progress of such 
calamities, for a period extending over a century, have now come 
to thoroughly appreciate their sacred duty of protecting the lives 
and alleviating the sufferings of their afflicted subjects in times 
of famine and general distress. Of the three several famines 
we select for notice, one occurred in the last century, and two 
in the present, viz.: 1770, 1838, and 1866, respectively. These 
dates are sufficiently apart from one another to enable us to form 
a fair estimate of the characteristics of each one of them, and 
the policy pursued by our Government with regard to them 
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separately. Of course we shall not omit to draw attention to, 
aud remark on, the nature of the famines of the current year, and 
the ample, vigorous, and well-devised measures of both the 
supreme and local Governments to grapple with it. Without 
doubt the direct and incidental expenses of the existing famine 
have been very heavy, if not enormous; but when the lives of 
human beings are in the scale, it is well-nigh impossible to accu- 
rately weigh the exact cost of saving them, 

We had hardly established our Government in this country (for 
though the memorable battle of Plassey fought by Clive in 1757 
virtually decided our conquest of Bengal, yet it was not till 1765* 
that we formally obtained the Déwdni of the three provinces 
comprised therein), when the terrible famine of 1770 (Bengali 
year 1276), known to this day among the people as chheydltar 
siler Durbhikhya or Manwantara, broke forth upon Bengal. 
The excess of rain in Eastern Bengal and deficiency of it in 
Western Bengal combined to produce famine in both directions, 
and it extended throughout the valley of the Ganges. Only 4 
small quantity of rice was obtained in Eastern Bengal, and that 
evidently from the Sundarban, as neither drought nor excessive 
inundation injuriously affects the crops there to any considerable ~ 


extent. The mortality caused by the famine was tremendous, 


and according to Grant one-fifth of the entire population perished, 
while Marshman states one-third, and Mill five-eighths! The 
sufferings of the inhabitants were intense, and far beyond the 
power of our feeble pen to portray, so we shall content ourselves 
by quoting the graphic description of the terrible scenes given by 
Macaulay f:— 

“ Tender and delicate women, whose veils had never been lifted 
“before the public gaze, came forth from the inner chambers in 
“which Eastern jealousy had kept watch over their beauty, threw 
“themselves before the passers-by, and, with loud wailings, implored 
“a handful of rice for their children, The Hooghly every day rolled 
“down thousands of corpses close to the porticoes and gardens 
“of the English conquerors. The very streets of Calcutta were 
“blocked up by the dying and the dead. The lean and feeble 
“survivors had not energy enough to bear the bodies of their 
“kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy river, or even to scare 
“away the jackals and vultures which fed on human remains in 
“ the face of day.” 


* On the 12th of August of that and agreed to pay on their behalf 





year the Emperor of Delhi, Shah 
Alam, conferred on the Honorable 
East India Company, the Diwani of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, at a con- 
ference held at Allahabad. ~€live 
represented his henorable masters 


a tribute of two laks of rupees per 
mensem from the proceeds of the 
revenues, to the Emperor. 

+ Macaulay’s Essays: Longman 
& Co., London, 1856, vol. II, p. 122. 
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A terrible and ghastly picture indeed! Under such fearfully 
oe circumstances what aid did the Government afford 
the people who were perishing around them in thousands for 
want of a little timely succour? To our everlasting shame be 
it said,—nothing, aye, literally nothing! The preceding year 
Mr. Verelst, the successor of Clive, but gifted with none of his 
rare ability or energy, resigned the post of Governor of Bengal, 
and was succeeded by Mr, Cartier, who again was far more incom. 

tent than even his immediate predecessor, and it was during 
bis administration that the famine occurred. He made no effort 
whatsoever to help the famine-stricken inhabitants, and his name 
will be handed down to posterity for universal execration : the Com- 
pany’s servants amassed huge fortunes in dealing in grain, despite 
the stringent rule shortly before laid down by Clive, which ex- 
pressly prohibited their carrying on any such trade, and which he 
strictly enforced during his incumbency, Campbell, the poet, 
denounces this mal-practice, and the authors thereof, in these 
eloquent lines :— 


“ Rich the gems of India’s gaudy zone, 
And plunder pil’d from kingdoms not their own. 
Degenerate Trade ! thy minions could despise 
The heart-born anguish of a thousand cries ; 
Could lock with impious hands, their teeming store, 
While famish’d nations, died along the shore ; 
Could mock the groans of fellow-men, and bear 
The curse of kingdoms peopled with despair ; 
Could stamp disgrace on man’s polluted name, 
And barter, with their gold, eternal shame.” 


A great cry was afterwards raised in England against the 
Company and their inhuman servants, and though they 
may uot have, as Macaulay contends, absolutely ‘“ produced 
or aggravated an’ evil which physical causes _ sufficiently 
explain,” yet to them attaches the infamy, which nothing can 
extenuate, of withholding help in time of vital need, and remain- 
ing quiescent amid the death and misery of their fellow beings. 
Poor Clive, then in England, came in for a good deal of odium 
most unjustly, for he was in no wise to blame in this respect ; but 
public indignation, when once aroused, seldom pauses to discri- 
minate between the guilty and innocent, and both are alike 
condemned. 

The next famine we shall refer to is that of 1838, which swept 
over the North-Western Provinces, where the hapless people 
experienced acute sufferings, and thousands of them succumbed 
to hunger. The previous year the autumn harvest had almost 
entirely failed, owing to scanty rain-fall, and the spring harvest 
being totally destroyed for lack of moisture, the people were in 4 
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sad plight: many died for want of food, but more emigrated to other 
places in search of it. The ground was parched up, and the poor 
cattle, in default of pasture, existed for a time on the leaves of 
trees, but the slender supply of such food was exhausted before 
long, and they then slowly perished everywhere. The Govern- 
ment during the course of this famine did not wholly neglect their 
duty, though they by no means adopted steps in any measure 
adequate to meet the requirements of the case. In most, if not 
all the distressed districts, a moiety of the revenue was remitted, 
and the entire demand suspended pro tem. This much by way of 
negative relief ; while positive relief was afforded the people in the 
shape of wages for labor, which was employed in constructing 
public works of a reproductive character, and for which the aggre- 
gate sum allowed could not have been large, inasmuch as we find 
inthe “Statistical Report of the district of Kanhpdar,” 1840, by 
Mr. (at present Sir) Robert Montgomery, that the entire amount 
apportioned for so large and important a place was no more than 
44,000 rupees. However, the Government directly or indirectly 
expended for this single district, which felt the famine intensely, 
no less a sum than 173 lakhs of rupees, which of course 
includes remission of revenue. It will be observed, that the 
Government at this period did actually afford the people some 
pecuniary assistance wherewith to purchase food, but apparently 
no attempt was made to supply them with food to purchase, by 
procuring it for them from elsewhere, which was the only effectual 
way of rendering them substantial help. 

‘The last of the past famines we have to notice, is the disastrous 
Orissa Famine of 1866, which was due to drought. For two 
successive seasons the rice crops for want of moisture failed in 
the Orissa Division ; and there was also more or less severe dis- 
tress throughout Bengal and Behar. By this time the Government 
had fully recognized the imperative duty imposed upon them to 
assist their famine-stricken subjects in every possible way, so as 
to prevent them from suffering death and misery from starvation, 
but, alas! they were unable to discover that there would be any 
visitation whatsoever, until it actually burst forth, or that the 
food-grain of the province had been well-nigh exhausted until 
too late to transport grain in any appreciable quantity. Despite 
the reiterated warnings by the Press, which must be allowed to 
have performed its duty to the Public right well, the local 
Government paid no heed, and continued to announce that there 
were no grounds for apprehensions, and the grain in the hands 
of the detestably selfish mahdjans or merchants, which they 
were holding back from the market in order to command en- 
hanced rates hereafter, was aimply sufficient to provide for the 
requirements of the inhabitants. Nay, even the gratuitous help 
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benevolently proffered by Messrs. Gisborne and Co., Merchants 
of Calcutta, who offered to import rice from Burmab, was politely 
but firmly declined by the head of the Bengal Governmen; 
after a consultation with the Members of the Board of Revenue. 
The local officers were, no doubt, primarily to blame for thei, 
highly culpable and perfectly astounding ignorance of the state 
of their districts ; but the Lieutenant-Governor, who visited the 
province during the early part of the year, and egregiously 
failed to appreciate the gravity of the crisis, must be held to be 
mainly responsible for the terribie dénowement, for he should 
have instituted a thorough enquiry, and not rested satisfied with 
the assurance of the officials whom he consulted on the occasion, 
It is wrong and unfair to accuse Sir Cecil Beadon of having actei 
as he did from either incompetence or inhumanity, as some have 
charged him with having done ; but he must be considered to have 
committed a grave and glaring error of judgment, for which 
nothing—not even his unsatisfactory state of health at the time— 
can in the smallest degree exonerate him. We have carefully 
perused a rather elaborate and powerful defence of Sir Cecil, by 
an anonymous writer, probably a relative of the ex-Lieutenant 
Governor, in a periodical which has long ceased to exist (Indian 
Society, Vol. II), and maturely weighed all the points there urged 
in his favor; but we must candidly confess, that we cannot.pronounce 
him to have “ done his duty” in this, the most important period 
of his long, and otherwise highly creditable, career in India. 
Neither can the Viceroy, Lord (then Sir) John Lawrence, be held 
free from blame, though he erred in a minor degree, for he ought 
not to have trusted implicitly to his Lieutenant, and should 
have personally enquired into the state of affairs at the time, A 
Commission of Enquiry, with Mr. (since Sir) George Campbell 
then a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, as President, wa 
appointed, and duly submitted their Report; which, while en- 
deavouring to shield sundry exalted personages from censure, did 
not shrink from revealing the unpardonable blunders committe/ 
by all the officials concerned, from the Members of the Board.0d 
Revenue downward, with a solitary exception or two. The dis 
graceful facts laid bare in the Report of the Commission of Enquiry 
will probably prevent the recurrence of the deplorable ignorance 
exhibited by the district officers with regard to the state of their re 
pective districts. The sufferings and anguish of the poor and help 
less people it is impossible to depict. After the generality of peopl 
were unable to obtain grain, they subsisted for.a short space of timé 
on the roots and leaves of trees, and greedily devoured even the snail 
they could pick up in the tanks and trenches, but thisdisgusting far 
too, soon failed them. Then very.many died in their homes, and fi 
more emigrated to the metropolis and other well-known places ; bi! 
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of these, the greater portion, composed of men, women, and children, 

rished en route. A gentleman of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
who was stationed in Orissa at the time, assured us that he never 
went out for a ride or walk without observing numerous dead aud 
dying on the roads. The mortality of the inhabitants during the 
continuance of the famine may, without any exaggeration, be set 
down at the high figure of two millions! Such was the disastrous 
Orissa famine, of which some of our readers still doubtless retain 
an unpleasantly vivid recollection. 

We have now a comparatively pleasant task to perform, and 
that is, to indicate the most prominent circumstances of the present 
famine, Last year the autumn rains were scanty in the extreme 
almost everywhere in Bengal, but particularly so throughout Behar, 
and it was at once officially reported thence that the standing 
crops were hardly likely to yield any appreciable return, while 
the abi fasal, or cold weather crops, could not probably be sown 
for want of moisture. 

Now the Government were, happily, fully alive to their duty to 
the people, and prompt and active in taking action in the matter. 
The laissez faire system had ceased to exist in Bengal, for the reins 
of Government were in the vigorous hands of Sir George Campbell ; 
who though ‘shattered in health, brought on by dint of sheer hard 
work, yet at once hastened to Behar to inform himself of the 
probable extent of the impending disaster, and then came down to 
meet the Governor-General. 

Lord Northbrook, on being apprised of a famine being immi- 
nent in the northern parts of Bengal, immediately left Simla for 
the capital, to personally judge of the magnitude of the approaching 
distress, and devise means to neutralise its effects. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor received the Viceroy at Burdwan, and they proceed- 
ed in company to Calcutta, where a Council was assembled ; and all 
the necessary measures to provide against the calamity, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was authorized to carry out. Most, in fact, all the 
recommendations but one of Sir George Campbell were adopted, 
The exception was with regard to the prohibition of the exportation 
of rice, in order, it was urged, to retain all the grain within the coun- 
try for consumption therein. This proposal was wisely negatived by 
the Viceroy, on the ground that it would unduly interfere with trade, 
aud eventually injuriously affect the interest of the country, for the 
demand for (excess) rice for exportation created the (surplus) sup- 
ply, which ‘was our main stay in times of distress, inasmuch as 
the high rates which would then obtain, would effectually check the 
purchase of grain in large quantities for shipment abroad. The wis- 

dom of such a course subsequent events have fully borne out, and 
the trade has in no wise been diverted from this country. 
The Government entered the market as large purchasers of rice, 
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to supply the famine districts with it; and purchased the graj 
in vast quantities, both in this country and in Burmab, especially 
the latter, but gradually ana privately, so as not to cerange thy 
regular trade in that commodity, and to repress speculation in it ag 
much as possible.* Both these important objects, though most diff. 
cult to attain, were fully secured by Government. The total quan. 
tity of rice purchased by Government may be estimated to amount 
to close upon, if not actually, five hundred thousand tons ; at an ag. 
gregate cost of, probably no less than, five million pounds sterling 
including transport, transit, shipping and unshipping, storeage 
and other charges. Burmah alone supplied 289,534 tons ; and the 
Chief Commissioner of that province, the Hon’ble Mr. Eden, go 
ably managed the purchase of such an immense quantity as in no 
way to interfere with the shipment of rice thence to Europe, which 
was actually greater in 1874 than in any previous year. The rest 
of the rice was obtained from Madras, Panjaéb, Eastern Bengal, etc. 

The Bengal Government, with their wonted energy under the 
new régime, speedily organized measures of relief throughout the 
distressed districts : the most active and efficient officers, Covenanted 
and Uncovenanted, were summoned from all parts of the country 
to carry out the relief operations. A Railroad of over fifty miles 
in length had been constructed at the unprecedented rate—at least 
in this country—of one mile per diem, to facilitate the transit of 
grain to places most in need of it. Scores of military officers were 
also employed, in expediting the despatch of rice into the interior. 
Private charity also flowed freely, especially from England ; and 
certain Réjés and native Zamindars nobly responded to the call 
to feed their starving countrymen, foremost among whom was the 
Maharaj4 of Burdwan. In fine, all was done that could possibly 
be done to protect life and prevent starvation. The old and 
feeble were clothed and fed, and the able-bodied received liberal 
wages for labor, which was rigidly exacted from them, as a rule, 
more to prevent them from getting demoralized than to derive 
benefit fromit. The loss of life caused by the famine is infin 
tesimal, and hardly numbers more than a score 

The famine relief operations have emphatically proved a grand 
success ; and the credit of having achieved it, ail will readily admit, 
to be mainly due to Lord Northbrook, Sir George Campbell, and Sit 
Richard Temple : the last-named officer has had to bear the brunt 
of the very arduous work imposed on the local. Government by the 
famine, and is more especially deserving of commendation. For 
once, our Rulers cannot be accused of having done too little for the 





* To our knowledge large quauti- country boats ; and we have been in-8 
ties of paddy, or unhusked rice, were formed, on sufficiently reliable author- 
forwarded by traders to the famine ity, that a fair profit was made 
districts from the Sundarban, in up- on such investments, 
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eople ; and if they erred at all, it is from having done a little too 
much for them. This, if it be so, was nothing more than was to 
be expected under the circumstance, for the policy of the Go- 
ernment with regard to famines has been so diametrically opposite 
to what it had heretofore been, that it was almost impossible for them 
to accurately judge what would be the exact amount of relief re- 

uired for the famine-stricken people. Another time—may it be 
fay distant—the happy mean will, no doubt, be attained. 

But, independent of the enormous expenditure incurred by the 
Government, in order to avert the ills that the occurrence of the 
present famine would have otherwise inevitably entailed on the 
fair province of Behar and its peaceful inhabitants, huge sums are 
about to be lavished on irrigation works throughout the country, 
with the two-fold object, primarily, to prevent the crops suffering 
from drought, and secondarily, to extend the cultivation of food- 
grain, and thereby increase the supply. Now, if it be deemed 
good policy to effect the latter object at vast cost, (and who will 
gainsay it?) how much better in every way it would be to do 
so without any outlay whatsoever, and moreover, at the same 
time to ensure a gradual augmentation of revenue at no distant 
date. None, we confidently assert, will venture to dispute the. 
wisdom of such a course, and very many will doubtless like to 
ascertain WHERE such results can be obtained? Our reply is,—at 
our very doors, z.¢., the Sundarban, where, moreover, drought, or 
extraordinarily high inundation—the prevailing causes of famines— 
rarely occurs to damage the prospects of the crops, and where 
nothing remunerative but rice can be grown,* which, therefore, is 
incapable of being superseded by other crops, as has been the case 
in other localities. 

Before proceeding to furnish’a succinct account of the rise and 
progress of the work of reclamation in the Sundarban, and to 
point out how such operations may be fostered and advanced, it 
becomes necessary to very briefly describe the physical features 
and general characteristics of that tract of country, in order to 
enable the reader to judge for himself in the matter. 

The Sundarban stretches from the brackish waters of the 
broad Haglf on the west, to the fresh waters of the still broader 
Megné on the east; the turbid waters of the Bay of Bengal form 
its southern limits, and Zamindéri or Pargén& lands its northern 
extremity. All the boundaries are well defined except the last, 
which has been altered on several occasions arbitrarily, particularly 





* Aye, not even cotton, sea-island it from highly favored spots, and at 


Bor any other American species, considerable cost; we emphatically 
though many have deluded them- say so, and are not altogether devoid 
selves into that belief by being able of experience in the matter. 

to produce a few good samples of ~~ 
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during the incumbency of Mr. J. H. Reily, as Commissioner jy 
the Sundarban. This has caused much litigation between the 
Government and border Zaminddrs, and generally ended in the 
ignominious discomfiture of the former, who were the ‘aggressors, 
In shape the Sundarban may be described as an irregular 
oblong, with a length of about 160 miles, and breadth varying 
from 70 miles (west) to 80 miles (east), and comprises an ‘area 
of probably more than 8,000 square miles, which is gradually 
increasing in width, owing to accretions or alluvial formations 
on the southward or sea-face. The Government have divided the 
Sundarban into three unequal portions, longitudinally, conformably 
to the extent of the boundaries of the districts above, from west 
and east, in order to separate and define the civil, revenue, and 
criminal jurisdictions of each one of them accordingly, as the Com. 
missioner in the Sundarban virtually exercises no judicial functions 
whatsoever, unless it be as a settlement officer, to which his 
duties may at present be considered to be exclusively restricted. It 
is thus divided, commencing from the west and going east :—The 
Twenty-four-Pargané Sundarban, from the Hagli to the Kabadak, 
(“ Dove-eyed river”); the Jessor Sundarban, from the last-named 
river to the Haringhdtdé (“Deer-shore river”); the Baqirganj 
Sundarban, from the last-named river to the banks of the Megna, 
(from meg “cloud,” and nd “not,” signifying, significantly, that 
no boat ought to venture to cross its turbid waters while a cloud 
is visible on the sky). 

We may here state for the information of the reader, that 
an excelleat and comprehensive Map of the Suodarban has 
lately been issued from the office of the Commissioner in the 
Sundarban, evidently compiled with great care, labor, and ability, 
by Mr. James Ellison, Surveyor of the Sundarban, which can be 
obtained, we hear, for the small sum of Rs. 5 per colored copy, 
and Rs, 2-8 per plain copy. Mr. Ellisou’s Map must, both io 
joint of usefulness and cost, supersede all other Maps of the 
Sundarban, including Capt. Hodges’s well-known but costly Map, 
which, moreover, cannot now be procured, being out of print, 
we believe. 

The Sundarban, in fact the whole of the Gangetic delta, o 
which it only forms a part,—its lower extremity—is of compara- 
tive recent origin, and belongs to, what geologists term, the post: 
tertiary period, and is almost entirely composed of fluviatile 
accumulations. In precisely the same way as the Lower Egypt 
is aptly described as “ the gift of the Nile,” the Sundarban maj 
be designated “the gift of the Ganges,” both being mainly due 
to the detritus borne down by tliose two rivers, respectively, i 
their course to the sea, and deposited at their lower ends 0 
estuaries. The successive layers. of deposits composing the lan 
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of the Sundarban are also in part marine, as the river Ganges, 
or rather, we should say, the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
with their numerous tributary streams, flow into a tidal sea, the 
Bay of Bengal; and, to this may be added, terrestrial organic 
yenains. We have ample evidence of the Sundarban having 
suuk below the surface of the sea, in the discovery of beds of peat 
near the western Sundarban, containing bones of birds and 
fishes, seeds and leaves of certain trees, at various depths under- 
ground, which also go to prove that the soil at that time was 
very different from what is at present there, and the river 
water fresh. 

The beds of all the rivers in the Sundarban are lower than the 
level of the sea at flood, hence they are subject to tidal influence, 
aud although during the rainy season some of the main channels 
lave their currents ruuning apparently altogether downwards, 
aud do not flow at all upwards, yet there is a perceptible rise 
and fali of water even then. And, it is owing to this that the 
much dreaded, double-current of some of the rivers at such time, 
eg, the Hagli, is produced, being caused by the freshet in its 
resistless course to the sea, coming in contact with the flood 
from the sea, over-topping and passing over it, while the latter 
continues its progress from below. 

The surface soil of the Sundarban is a rank black mould, 
admirably adapted for the growth of paddy, which flourishes there 
incomparably better than iu any other part of the country, and 
ought fairly to earn for it the title of “the rice fields of India.” 
The rain-fall varies considerably in the western and eastern Sun- 
darban ; for in the former, at Saugor Island, it is inches 82:29, 
according to Mr. Blanford’s table of average raiu-fall, while 
in the latter, at Bagirgang, it is said to be “ from 200 to 300 inches 
in the year” according to a writer in the Culeutta Review, No. 78, 
p. 209, whom we quote verbatim et literatim, in default of any. 
information on the point from Mr. Blanford, as no return for 
the district of Bagirgang is given by him in his aforesaid table. 

It is altogether foreign to our present object to enter the arena 
of debate, and argue ov the existence or non-cxistence of cities 
aud towns in the Sundarban at some probably remote period, 
so we shall not dwell on this debatable subject, though we hold 
very decided opinions in the matter. But, keeping well within 
the bounds of undisputed facts, we find the designation Sundarban 
to be an absolutely modern appellation—the former denomination 
was Bhdti—hence, we may not unreasonably conclude, that it 
was not originally covered with forest, for the name Sundarban, 
it is now universally allowed, siguifies swndri, (Heriteira minor,) 
forest, Furthermore, this isfully borne out by the well-established 
fact, that the main waters of the Ganges formerly flowed west- 
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ward, along the course of the Ha&gli, and effectually confined the 


salt water in that direction within the Bay. Such being the 
then condition of the western Sundarban, we may fairly infer 
that it was cultivated and inhabited at that time, in the same 
manner as the eastern Sundarban is at present, under precisely 
similar circumstances. This much, therefore, is evident, that iy 
those parts of the Sundarban, where there are fresh water rivers 
there great facilities exist for clearing, cultivating, and inhabiting 
such tracts,* which are now to be found only in the Baqirganj Sun- 
darban and certain parts of the Jessor Sundarban: in the latter 
much forest land is available, but in the former little or nothing 
at all, as very nearly all the forest lands have been taken up by 
private parties. However, fresh water is not absolutely necessary 
to ensure success, for many grants are now flourishing in the 
Twenty-four Pargané Sundarban, the rivers and khdls of which con- 
tain nothing but brackish water all the year round. 

To that able and energetic district officer, Mr. Tilman Henckell, 
Judge, Magistrate, and Collector of Jessor, during the latter por- 
tion of the last century, belongs the credit of initiating the 
clearance of the Sundarbans, The first scheme for the reclamation 
of the Sundarban dates as far back as the 4th April, 1784, or 
upwards of ninety years ago, which was submitted to the Board, 
aud duly approved of : it provided that the grantees or talugddrs 
should receive a large portion of the land leased to them rent- 
free, and pay rent for the remainder after a certain number of 
years, at the rate of annas two per bigd, to be gradually increased 
to annas eight per bigé, which was the maximum amount to be 
levied. The tenures thus created were evidently intended to be of 
a permanent character, and numerous such holdings are now in 
existence. Mr. Henckell, in addition to the various posts held 
by him, as above indicated, was appointed in 1784, “ Superin- 
tendent for the Cultivation of the Sundarban,” and devoted him- 
self with his usual zeal and vigour to the extra duties imposed 
upon him at his own request. In the first four years nearly 
fifty thousand bigds were leased out,+ but boundary disputes 
between border samindérs arising, and the Board not being 
equally sanguine of the eventual success of the project as the 
originator thereof, they shortly (in 1790) abolished in toto the 
establishments maintained at the three Ganjs or Bazdrs, started 














* Because clearersand cultivators 
in such places are supplied with pure 
drinking water, and have not to pro- 
cure it from a_ distance; besides, 
substantial or expensive bunds or em- 
bankments, to keep out the salt water 
from the rice crop, are unnecessary. 
The climate also in such parts is less 


insalubrious than in the others, 

+ Besides the rent of the lands 
leased out in the Sundarban, the 
Government used to realise bankar 
or forest-revenue therefrom, which 
amounted to Rs. 5,000. Now the 
collection on this head is nz, 
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within the Sundarban, viz :—Kochua on the Bhairab (“ Dread- 
ful river.”) Chand Khali on the Kabadak ; and Henckellganj, on 
the Khélindi. The first two are well known places in the present 
day, and the last is still known, though its identity has almost 
been lost by being written as “ Hingulganj” in the Revenue Sur- 
vey Map, vide the Map of the Twenty-four Parg4né district, or 
sheet 121 of the Indian Atlas. The reclamation of the Sun- 
darban then retrograded for a brief space of time, after which it 
again progressed, owing to_ the indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. Henckell. 
In 1816, the appointment of a Special Commissioner for the 
Sundarban was created, under Regulation IX. of that year, and 
Covenanted officers, (among whom we may mention the name of 
the late Mr. William Dampier, father of Mr. H. L. Dampier, 
B.C.S.) continuously filled that post up to 1844. In the 
following year the appointment was thrown open to the members 
of the Uncovenauted Civil Service, and the first officer selected 
from the Subordinate Executive Service to fill it, was a Hindu 
gentleman, Babu Umakant Sen. Since then the following Un- 
covenanted officers have filled the post, with more or less credit, 
viz., Messrs. J. H. Reily, C. P. Caspersz, and A. D’B. Gomess, 
who is the present incumbent. From a return furnished by 
Mr. A. M. G, Shaw, B.c.s., in 1841, or three years previous to the 
Sundarban ceasing to be under the direct sway of the Members 
of the Civil Service,* we find the gross collections of the Sundar- 
ban then amounted to Rs. 1,27,910, and establishment charges, 
including Commissioner’s salary and boat allowance, to Rs. 24,390, 
leaving a balance in favor of Government of over a lakh of rupees, 
Thirty years afterwards, and about a score of years subsequent 
to the Rules issued by Lord Dalhousie, when G8vernor-General of 
India, which we shall presently refer to, the aggregate realizations 
increased to Rs. 4,17,570, while the expenditure was Rs. 18,300 ; 
thus exhibiting a surplus of close upon four lakhs of rupees. 
And, as regards the extent of clearance, the total area under culti- 
vation is said to be about 1,100 square miles. 

The Rules for the grant of Waste Lands in the Sundarban, pro- 
mulgated during the administration of that wise and far-seeing 
statesman, the Marquis of Dalhousie, were on the whole fair and 
liberal, and gave an impetus to private enterprise for reclaiming 
the Sundarban ; the number of grantees were increased consider- 
ably thereby, and a large extent of forest cleared and cultivated. 
The Rules were remarkably concise avd simple,-—only four in 











* One of those belonging to that learned Judge of the High Court, 
Service who was attached to the the Hon’ble F. B. Kemp, who is, 
Sundarban, and performed good ser- and has been for some time, father 
vice there, was our respected. and of his distinguished service, 
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number, and in this, as well as all otber respects, contrast favor. 
ably with the absolutely intricate and lengthy Rales that haye 
been subsequently promulgated. They shortly provided that oy 
an application for a grant being made to the Commissioner of the 
Sundarban, it should be advertised in the Calcutta Guzette for , 
week, and then reported to the Board of Revenue, but if there 
were two or more applications for the same grant, it was to be 
similarly advertised for a further period of 15 days, sold to the high- 
est bidder of them, and in like manner reported, If the Board approy. 
ed of the grant being given to the sole applicant, or the highest 
bidders among the applicants, as the case might be, he was entitled 
to a Pdld, specifying the boundaries, the number of the lot, esti. 
mated area, on the following terms, to wit, one-fourth of the entire 
lot to be for ever exempt from any assessment. ; the remaining three- 
fourths to be rent free for twenty years, thereafter to be subject toa 
rental of half an an& per bigdé from the twenty-first to thet hirtieth 
year, one an& per bigd from the thirty-first to the fortieth year, 
one anda half ands per bigdé from the forty-first to the fiftieth year, 
and two anés per bigd from the fifty-first to the ninety-ninth year, 
after which it was to be re-assessed. 1t was also subject to certain 
conditions as to clearance, in order to effectually ensure that thie 
grantee would use his best endeavours to clear and cultivate the lot, 
These conditions were that one-eighth of the grant was to be cleared 
and rendered fit for cultivation at the end of the fifth year, one-fourth 
at the end of the tenth year, one-half at the end of the twentieth 
year, aud three-fourths at the end of the thirtieth year; and if avy 
of the above stipulations was not fulfilled, the grant was to be 
resumed, and the laud found in cultivation was to be measured 
and settled with the actual cultivators or under-tenants thereof, 
to the exclusion of the grantee. The above Rules were unexcep- 
tional, saving the last, which we have italicised, as it was singularly 
hard indeed on such grautees as failed tu carry out the contract 
in its entirety, from no fault on their part. In such cases, surely 
they were equitably entitled to have such lands settled with thew, 
of course at an enhanced rate of reut, and subject to the leases 
they may have created with the settlers or actual cultivators, who 
were fairly entitled to have their rights under the grantee 

uarauteed to them, in order to protect their interests, This 
would, we think, inflict no hardship on any of the parties concert 
ed, either the Government, the grantees, or their tenants, aud 
ensure all of them being fairly dealt with. 

One of the earliest acts of Sir George Campbell, as Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, was to appoint a Committee to  prepatt 
revised Rules for the sale of waste lands for the several dis 
tricts under him, which then included Assam, and’ of course the 
Sundarban was also comprised among them. It is with the latter 
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nly we have to deal ; and it seems strange, and passing strange, 
‘hat the single officer connected with the Sundarbanu, @¢., the 
Commissioner thereof, was not appointed a Member of the afore- 
said Committee, at least we have been so informed, and it is 
only on this supposition that we can satisfactorily account for 
the egregious error committed in regard thereto in the afore- 
said rules. We confidently state, and shall prove that statement 
pefore we have done, that the Rules for the sale of waste-lands 
in the Sundarban, framed by the Committee, and approved and 
confirmed by the Government, are not calculated to further the 
interest of either the Government or the Public, whose interests 
are after all, when correctly viewed, perfectly identical. 

The new Rules for the sale of waste-lands were published 
in the Calcutta Gazette of the 4th February of the current year, 
aud introduced under the following terse notification :— 

“Revenue Department, 20d February.—The Lieutenant-Governor 
is pleased to direct that the following Rules for the sale of waste- 
lands, which have been prepared in communication with the 
Government of India, shall be published for the guidance of 
the Government officers concerned, and for the information ‘of 
the Public. The rules will take effect at once. By order, &c., 

(Sd.) H. L. Dampier, Secretary to the Government of Bengal.” 

The Rules thus enacted are most elaborate and rather compli- 
cated, and certainly by no means adapted for the Sundarban. 
The cumbersome and vexatious procedure laid down for the 
purchase of waste lands, which, moreover, necessitates needless 
expenditure for survey, etc.,is decidedly not inviting to intenu- 
ing purchasers. But, what is- the greatest hindrance, and will 
effectually preclude the public from becoming purchasers of waste 
land in the Sundarban, except under the most exceptionably 
favorable circumstances,—such as small plots contiguous to 
cultivated lands—is the upset price, Rs, 5 per acre! How and 
why this virtually prohibitory rate came to be prescribed we 
are utterly unable to conjecture. We believe that very able 
and efficient officer, Mr. V. H. Schalch, c.s.1., formed one of the 
Committee that drew up the Rules in question ; and the experience 
of the value of Sundarban lands, doubtless acquired by him when 
Commissioner of the Presidency divisions, for the Commissioner 
in the Sundarban is immediately subordinate to such officer, ought 
to -_ effectually precluded such a glaring blunder being perpe- 
trated. 

That a serious blunder has been committed will be evident from 
the following simple calculation. The area of a lot is ordinarily 

to be restricted to 1,500 acres==4,500 bigds roughly, from which, if 
we allow 500 bigds for khdls, @te;—the Goverument conceded on 
this account one-fourth of the entire area under the old Rules 
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given above—the remainder will be 4,000 bigdés. Now to simply 
clear this land will cost the purchaser certainly not less than Rs, 9 
per bigd, or altogether Rs. 8,000, and the establishment and othe; 
charges will probably amount to as much, which sums added to 
the purchase-money, Rs. 7,500, give an aggregate Rs, 23,500, or 
in round numbers Rs. 24,000 will be the capital required for the un. 
dertaking. And, to this has to be added the loss of intérest on the 
capital, till the lot becomes adequately remunerative, say for ten 
years at five per cent. per annum=Rs, 12,000, which swells the lia. 
bilities of the capitalist to Rs. 36,000. On the other hand, his assets 
in the shape of rent may be estimated to amount to Rs. 3,000, at 12 
ands per biga. Such lands will hardly sell for more than ten times 
their clear annual profit, or Rs. 30,000, so the enterprising capitalist 
will gain nothing, but on the contrary absolutely lose Rs. 6,000, 
We have been careful to give a fair average of the probable sums 
likely to be debited and credited to such lands as are available for 
sale at present in the Sundarban if reclaimed ; and the reader can 
now judge for himself as to what are the inducements held out 
by the Government to the Public to embark in projects for 
utilising the Sundarban, and if they are such as to induce people 
to do so. 

In juxtaposition to the above, we will show how the grantee or 
capitalist would fare under the old system. His outlay would be 
Rs. 16,000, one moiety thereof for clearance, and the other moiety 
for establishment, etc, as shown above, and the loss of interest on 
the capital, say for 74 years—as no portion of it would have to be 
paid down in a lump sum in the beginning—at five per cent pet 
annum, Rs. 6,000, making in all Rs. 22,000. While the grantee 
would receive similarly Rs. 3,000 as rent, from which deducting the 
Government Revenue on digdés 3,375—the whole area of the lot 
minus one-fourth thereof—@ 2 annas per bigd, Rs. 421-14, there 
remains a net income of Rs. 2,578-2 only. Now, if the lo 
was sold, it would probably fetch a little less than ten times its 
annual rental, or say Rs. 25,000, which would leave the capitali 
a gainer of Rs, 3,000, a very moderate profit indeed, bat no 
too inadequate to deter capitalists from hazarding their money i 
such investments. 

The above are hypothetical cases, and though based on car 
fully estimated figures, are nevertheless liable to be disparaging! 
characterised, by those who choose to do so, as mere paper-calcul 
tions ; so we shall proceed to establisht he value of forest-lands | 
the Sundarban from actual facts. The lands of Nali-Sénpnej 
a lot in the Baqirganj Sundarban, were only a few ye: 
ago put up to auction ; and though hotly competed for by the |: 
Mr. H. G. Morrell, for Messieurs Morrell, on one side, and Mr. C. 
Caspersz, on behalf of Mr. F. Schiller, on the other, only realis 
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Rs, 32,300 as the highest bid,—which was above the upset price 
put upon it—-for 12,605 acres, or a little more than half the sum 
now fixed as the upset price per acre. Both the gentlemen above 
named were well acquainted with the lot in question: the latter 
having beea before then Commissioner in the Sundarban, and the 
frmer, Manager or farmer under the Government of the cleared 
portion, —not of course included in the above 12,605 acres—of it ; so 
they might justly be expected to have known its full intrinsic 
value. Wemay add, that from personal knowledge we are able 
to state, that there exists no other undisposed lot in the whole 
Sundarban nearly so favorably situated, or possessing such special 
advantages, as the aforesaid lot, Nali-Sanpnej4, now known as 
Schiilerganj. 

We have now, we venture to think, fairly established, from facts 





ams fa 0d figures, that the recently introduced Rules for the sale of waste- 
“fo fag lands in the Sundarban are altogether unsuited to it, and evidently 
‘can Mg based on erroneous and exaggerated notions of the value of such 

out ay ands. If it be so, and we know of none possessed of experience 
for fag ov the subject who are likely to gainsay it, then those Rules ought 
~opl to be set aside, and otbers drawn up in their stead, better adapted 
, to meet the special requirements of the case. We have already 
sae detailed the admirable Rules for the grant of waste lands in the 


1d be My Sundarban, promulgated during the administration of the Marquis 
of Dalkousie, which are at once concise and perspicuous ; and all we 
can recommend on this head is to revert to them with slight mo- 
; cate difications, ¢.g., if a grantee fails, through no fault on his part, to 

clear his grant as stipulated by him, such portions thereof as he has 
rendered fit for cultivation ought to be settled with him at an en- 
hanced and fair rate of rent. Thus the grantee would be assured, 
that in case he failed from any cause beyond his control to clear 
the alloted proportion of his grant, he would not altogether be pre- 
cluded from reaping the fruits of his labor. 

One more, and by no means a minor point, remains to be dis- 
cussed, It may not unreasonably be asked,—how is it that the 
MSundarban Commissioner’s office is-located in the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, to wit Alipair, which is out of his jurisdiction? The answer 
to such a question would probably be given, on the follow- 
ing grounds: firstly, to ensure the health of that officer and his 
establishment during the unhealthy seasons, when inspection duty 
ls over ; secondly, to afford facilities to the majority of the grantees, 
rho reside in town, to transact their business ; and thirdly, to ex- 
bedite official business, as the office of the Revenue Commission of 
















np'Bhe Presidency division is situated in the same place. The above are 
| YS BPrimd facie good and sufficient grounds, but are capable of being 
the atisfactorily refuted. We shall deal with them seriatim. We agree 
oa uthinking that the office of the “ Commissioner iv the Sundarban,” 
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as that officer is erroneously designated, ought not to be situateg 
within the limits of the Sundarban, for the reason alleged ; but the 
suburbs of Calcutta are not healthier, we apprehend, than some 
of the places centrically situated with regard to the Sundarba, 
which are fairly entitled to have preference to Alipdr, as the latter jg 
beyond the western extremity of the Sundarban, and ergo far remoy. 
ed from its eastern extremity and its centre. With regard to the 
inconvenience to the bulk of the grantees, who reside within the 
Twenty-four Parganas, we believe most of them manage such 
business as they have in the office through muktiars, and as 
the services of such agents can be obtained in any of the Govern. 
ment sub-divisions, this ground too is untenable. _ And, with 
reference to the despatch of official business, we do not find 
that Revenue Commissioners have ever complained of any difficulty 
in conducting their—far more important—business with district 
ofticers by letters per post, and doubtless no inconvenience would 
result if they had also to transact their business with the Sundar. 
ban Commissioner in the same way. Of the various sub-divisions 
situate on the borders of the Sundarban, viz. :—Sdatkhira and 
Baserhét in the Twenty-four Pargandés, Perozpfar in Baqirgang, 
and Bagh-hét and Khulna in Jessor, the last named is in every 
way the best adapted for the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
of the Sundarban. It is a very short distance fromthe middle 
portion of the Sundarban, ; it is on a large and fresh-water river; 
it is comparatively healthy ; it is a well-known place ; it is 37 miles 
from the large and important station of Jessor; and it is within 
twenty-four hours of ddék from Calcutta. Besides, a Munsiffs 
Court is located at Khulné, and it is on the boat route to the 
eastern districts. : 
Before bringing our article to a close, “ we would fain urge” o 
the powers that be to consider the urgent necessity that exists for 
promoting totheir utmost ability the reclamation of the Sundarbay, 
not only as'a means of augmenting the rice supply of Bengal, and 
thereby mitigating future famines, but also to provide available 
lands for the rapidly-increasing population of the Lower Provin- 
ces. ‘Thanks to the peace and security established through out 
firm rule in this country, the philoprogenitiveness of the Bengali 
has had full indulgence, and as in future neither famine 
nor epidemics are likely to be permitted to periodically decimate 
the population, the people must, inevitably, vastly increase il 
number. Now whence is this excess population to derit 
their pabulum? They must either starve and slowly die off, 
the area of cultivation of food-grain must be considerably extent: 
ed, to enable them to provide themselves with sustenance. 
oourse our Government can only recognise the latter alternative; 
then the sooner they accept it and act on it, the better will the 
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be able to fulfil’ their sacred trust. If our poor efforts should in 
any way induce the Government to give heed to this vitally im- 
portant subject, we shall not have written in vain. 


H, JAMES RAINEY. 
Khuln&, Jessor. 


N.B.—We have advisedly refrained from entering at all into 
the question, as to how the work of reclamation can be most 
advantageously carried on, as we do not consider it to come with- 
in the limits we have assigned this article. It may, perhaps, form 
the subject of another paper at some future time. 

H.J.R. 








Art. VIL—RUSTIC BENGAL 





V.—RURAL CRIME. 


URAL crime does not assume any very varied forms. One 
of the commonest is dacoity (dakaiti), 7e, gang-robbery, 
The badmashes, or bad characters of two or three adjoining villages 
are, to a certain extent, associated together. ‘They are ostensibly 
ryots, or sons ofryots, and like every one else about them more or 
less dependent upon agricultural labour for their livelihood. Though 
it generally happens that they become to their neighbours the 
objects of a somewhat undefined suspicion, still, as a rule, they 
manage to maintain their social position whatever that may be. 
Their method of operation is very simple. Some one, whose repu- 
tation for accumulated wealth makes him worth attacking, is select- 
ed. A dark or stormy night is taken for the purpose, and then the 
band assembles under a peepul tree, or at some other convenient 
place of assignation. Generally each man wears a mask, or conceals 
his features with his cloth, and carries some weapon ; lattees are the 
most common, but sometimes quaint old swords of an almost for- 
gotten shape make their appearance, and instruments specially 
contrived for cutting open mat walls and probing thatch are 
brought out. From the place of assembling the gang proceeds to 
the victim’s homestead and quietly surrounds it ; next, at a signal, 
when all is ready, the more daring rush forward and break into the 
homestead by cutting through the matting, or forcing down a door, 
or climbing over the roof. The males, who may be sleeping in 
the outside verandah, are immediately seized and bound. Those 
who are inside are not always so easily disposed of, because they 
will probably have been aroused by the uproar before their assail- 
ants reach them. Ina very few seconds, however, as the attacking 
party is invariably greatly superior in force, and by no means scru- 
pulous in the use of their weapons, these too succumb and are 
bound hand and foot, or otherwise secured. 

Then commences the looting, which must be effected very hur- 
riedly, for a little delay might suffice to bring the whole village 
down upon the robbers, A torch or two is lighted, pitarus forced 
open, every likely corner is searched. The floor of the huts is hastily 
probed or is dug up to discover the buried pot, which is a favourite 
form of safe for the custody of jewels, or of spare cash, when the ryot 
has any. Or, perhaps, the owner of the homestead is compelled by 
torture to reveal the place of his valuables: for instance, he is 
rolled naked backwards and forwards over hot ashes, or a burn: 
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ing torch is held under his armpits, &c. All the booty which 
can, in these modes, be laid hold of is promptly carried off, 
each man loading himself with what he can succeed in putting 
his hands upon. If there is probability of immediate pursuit, 
every one will go his own way, and take care of himself, and all 
will meet again subsequently by arrangement to divide the spoil. 
If there is no such danger, the dakaits will at once go to a place 
of meeting (in a jungle, if possible) and settle each man’s 
share of the stolen property. 

The police are almost entirely powerless to prevent these 
outrages, and they cannot always be said to be successful in detect- 
ing the perpetrators of them, There can be no doubt that in 
some parts of Bengal the profession of a dakait is sufficiently 
lucrative to tempt idle men to brave its risks. If somewhat 
irregular measures were not taken to suppress it, probably it 
would attain unendurable dimensions, 

Accordingly the police may sometimes be found waging a warfare 







; against dakaiti, which is very characteristic. When information of 
: a dakaitt having been committed reaches the thannah, a Darogah 
t with a few chaukidars goes at once tothe spot. He satisfies himself 
8 by inquiries as to who are the reputed badmashes of the neighbour- 
e hood, and then immediately arrests some one, two or three of them, 
5 such as he thinks will be most likely, under the circumstances of 
y the case, to serve his purposes. Having thus got these unfortunate 
u men into their hands, the police, by promises of pardon, coupled 
0 with material inducements, which, in many cases, amount to a 
L refined system of torture, procure them to make confessions and to 
e implicate a great-many—others of the previously ascertained 
I, badmashes. The next step, of course, is to arrest all these, and 
D to search their houses. At this stage of matters the complainant 
se is in a position such as to render him a ready tool of the police. 
y He will have a nest of hornets about his ears for some years to 
l- come, unless he succeeds in bringing a conviction home to each 
ig of the arrested men. So he seldom finds much difficulty in 
I recognizing in the searched houses articles which had been stolen 
re from him. If, however, for any cause he cannot at first do this, 

the police have recourse to a very simple expedient for the purpose 
- of assisting him. They obtain from the bazar, or elsewhere, 
ze articles similar to those which the complainant says he has lost ; 
od and, under colour of watching the prisoner’s houses, manage to get 
ly these articles secreted in or about the premises according as 
te opportunity may offer itself. About this time the Sub-Inspector 
ot or other officer charged, as it is termed, with the investigation 
vy of the case, comes upon the ground. Also the prisoners, who 
is have all of them been separately and constantly worked upon 


ne by the police, have generally-become pliable enough to confess, in 
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accordance with the story more or less definitely marked out for 
them, and sometimes even are persuaded to point out (under the 
guidance, of course, of the chaukidars) the very places where the 
imported articles have been concealed ! These places are generally 
for obvious reasons, more often outside the accused persons’ home. 
stead than inside, such as in tanks, trunks of trees, under the goi] 
of the khet, &c. But sometimes opportunity serves for placing the 
articles inside the very huts of the dwelling. The Inspector op 
his arrival thus finds his case complete ; he takes it before the 
Magistrate, the evidence of the witnesses is written down; the 
articles are produced and sworn to. It seems that they have all 
been found in the prisoners’ possession in consequence of infor. 
mation or clues afforded by the prisoners themselves, and the case 
of the prosecution is overwhelming. But even the very last nail 
is rivetted by the prisoners, or most of them, confessing in the 
most satisfactory manner possible. Thereupon they are all com. 
mitted to take their trial at the Sessions in due course. On 
entering the prison walls, the state of things changes very much, 
The panels nate are relieved from the immediate personal 
supervision and control of the police. They converse freely with 
one another, and with other prisoners waiting trial; they also 
communicate with Mookhtars, or law agents, concerning their 
defence. They find that whether innocent or guilty, they have 
made great fools of themselves by confessing at the police dictation ; 
and the upshot of it is, that when the trial in the Sessions Court 
comes on, they all plead not guilty, and say that their former 
confessions were forced from them by the police. This, however, 
avails them but little. ‘Their recorded confessions are put in 
against them, and the court, with the remark that prisoners 
always do retract when they get into jail, holds that the confes- 
sions are supported by the discovery of the articles, convicts the 
prisoners, and sentences them to terms of imprisonment or 
transportation. 

When a case of this character occurs the Sessions Judge 
is not usually quite unconscious of the police practices in 
these matters, but he is almost invariably, in any given instance, 
often rightly so convinced of the guilt of the persons whom 
he is trying, that he is astute to find out reasons why in that 
particular case the confessions were made voluntarily, and 
the alleged finding of the stolen articles may be depended 
upon. Ina recent instance the Judge said that he could not help 
seeing that the police had behaved very cruelly to the prisoners, 
and had made them illegal promises of pardon in order to 
extort confessions ; but still he thought that the discovery of the 
articles in the premises of the different prisoners (effected by the 
way, in a more than ordinarily suspicious manner) entirely 
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corroborated and rendered trustworthy the confessions which were 
ade.* 
Little hesitation is felt even at this day in vindicating family 
honor by taking life. Sometimes this is done in a most savage 
and brutal manner. A story made out of the facts, slightly altered, 
of a case which lately occurred, will serve asan illustration. An 
enterprising young Mahomedan, who had been in the habit of find- 
ing employment in some district remote from his native village, 
and who may be called Abdool, returned home on one occasion for 
a few weeks as he had several times done before ; and while at 
home he stayed in his family homestead, where his mother, a brother, 
a cousin, and others resided. He visited his old friends, and, 
amongst others, he seems to have been received with especial 
cordiality by the members of a Hindu family who may be desig- 
aated as the family of one Kissori Mohun. Almost every evening 
he used to go to their homestead, and played cards or dice with 
them in the baithakhana up toa late hour of the night. One 
night, however, just as his home visit was drawing to a close, he 
had not done so and he was sleeping in the outside verandah of the 
family- bavi in company with his brother, the other members of the 
family being inside the huts, About midnight some strangers 
came up to the verandah, aroused him, spoke to him, and then the 
two went away together ; the brother who was lying asleep near 








* The mode of action on the part 
of the police, which is above illustrat- 
ed. is an inheritance from former 
times, and is from its nature very 
difficult of riddance. The tendency 
of the Bengal policeman seems to be 
to force out truth rather than to find 
out truth. He is not apt at building 
up @ case With independent and cir- 
cumstantial materials drawn from 
Various sources, aud would certainly 
never willingly venture to present to 
the court which has to try the case 
merely the constituent materials, 
leaving the court itself to put them 
together ; he feels it necessary to 
take care that some, if not all, of the 
witnesses should narrate the whole 
case from beginning toend. There 
is also extreme readiness in the lower 
classes of Bengalis, when under coer- 
cion, or pressure, as in all whose 
Civilization is of a servile order, to 
say anything even to the extent of 
accusing themselves, which they may 
be led to think will smooth their way 
out of impending danger ; and this is 
coupled with extraordinary quick- 


ness at perceiving the present state 
of matters, comprehending what will 
be agreeable to those, who care for 
their information, and making their 
statement consistent therewith. The 
police are, therefore, naturally under 
great temptation to avail themselves 
of a means of evidence, which lies 
so near to their hands, and is so 
entirely adapted to their purpose, 
But bad as confessions of prisoners, 
evidence of accomplices, declarations 
of dying men, who have played a 
part in criminal occurrences, generally 
are in Europe, they are for the cause 
just mentioned greatly worse in this 
couutry. They cannot safely be relied 
upon even as against the speaker 
themselves except as a sort of estop- 
pel, unless they be corroborated. As 
against others they are hardly of 
any value at all. If the circum- 
stances of Native society were not such 
that suspicion commonly directs the 
police to the real offenders, convic- 
tions upon a basis such as that 


exemplified in the text could not be 
tolerated. 
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him was partially awakened by the voices, saw the two men go 
off in the dull light of the night, but troubled himself no moro 
about the matter, and went to sleep again. In the morpip, 
Abdool was nowhere in the bavi, and in fact was never after soe, 
again. Still the members of his family did not feel any anxiety 
about him. They supposed that he had for some reason gud. 
denly gone back to the place of his employment, without giving 
them notice of his intentions, for he had on a former occasion actej 
precisely in this manner. 

Four or five days after this disappearance of Abdool two boys, who 
were tending cattle grazing in the mdth, found a skull lying in 
short sward of arhar not very far from the bank of the Ganges. The 
skull was entirely denuded of flesh, but was stained with recent 
blood, and had the teeth in the jaw. The news of the discovery 
soon reached the village, and Abdool’s mother and brother imme. 
diately went to the spot. They suspected at onee that the skull 
was Abdool’s, and afterwards became satisfied that it was so by 
reason of some peculiarities in the teeth. Information was sent 
to the nearest police thannah ; the usual kind of investigation took 
place. Several arrests were made and confessions obtained. “Two 
of these could be depended upon, so far as the confessing persons 
were concerned, though not further ; and the corroborating evidence 
manufactured by the police was of an unusually despicable 
character. From these confessions it appeared that -what had 
happened was as follows :—Kissori Mohun’s people had formed the 
notion that Abdool had become too intimate with a young mar. 
ried girl of their family, and they determined, before he left the 
village, to put him out of the way. So, on the eve (so to speak) 
of his departure, a dependent, of Kissori Mohun’s was sent at night 
to invite him to play as usual ; the attraction was great and he 
went. On his arrival at the bari he was surrounded in the dark- 
ness by half-a-dozen members of Kissori Mohun’s family, who were 
prepared for the task ; a cloth was twisted round his neck by which 
he was dragged into the baithakhana all present fell upon him, aad 
killed him with theirelbows. They then carried the body towar¢s 
the Ganges, and in order to secure its rapid disappearance with- 
out identification, they stopped half way in the andth, hacked it 
into small pieces with a ddo which they had brought with them, put 
the pieces into a sack, and carried them to the bank of the river and 
there shot them out into the swift flowing current. But, unluckily for 
them, in the hurry, and the darkness without noticing the fact, they 
left the skull in the math, jackals and vultures speedily bared the 
bone and removed the features of the face, but enough remained 
to furnish the clue, which led to the discovery of the savage deed." 





* This wasin substance the case of established against one out of several 
the prosecution; and it wasonly persons accused. 
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But there is a class of purely agrarian outrage, which is, 
rhaps, more common than any other form of rural crime. ts 
root lies in the complex relations which connect the tillers of the 
soil with one another, and with the rent-receiver. A strong sense of 
vested right unprotected by the arm of the law, leads in India, 
as elsewhere, to the endeavour at vindicating it by violence. Very 
often a ryot, on the occasion of a dispute between the zemindar 
and his neighbour, will get the plots of the latter, or a portion 
of them, probably on kigher terms, transferred to him at the 
kachahré, but will be obliged to resort to force in order to obtain. 
or keep the actual possession of them. Or one of several co-sharers, 
cultivators, will pay the entire rent of a holding, and failing 
to obtain from one of the others the quota due from him, 
will forcibly prevent him from tilling his plot till he pays—a very 
effective mode of coercion when it can be exercised, for the sowing 
period of the year may be limited, and not to till then means 

starvation, The following true narrative is an example :— 

Fakir Baksh, Somed Ali, Sabid Ali, and others, were co-sharers 
of a certain jote, or holding of land, representing the different 
branches of what was originally one family. There had been a 
good deal of disputing about the shares, and when Fakir Baksh 
was about to prepare his allotment for sowing, Sabid Ali, who had 
paid up the full rent, or at any rate more than his share, and felt 
aggrieved at Fakir Baksh’s refusal to recoup him, determined to 
prevent him from cultivating his land until he did so. In this state 
of things, at sunrise one morning, Fakir Baksh and his three kins- 
men, Somed Ali, Sharaf Ali, and Imdaz Ali, began ploughing with 
four yoke of bullocks, and almost Saeee ae afterwards, while 
they were so engaged and unarmed, Sabid Ali came upon them 
with eight or nine men at his back and attacked them with the 
intention of driving them off the ground. The members of Sabid 
Ali's party were all armed with lattees, except one Taribullah, 
who had a gun, and they therefore expected to meet with an 
easy victory. Somed Ali, however, and Sharaf, who were both 
unusually powerful young men, left their ploughs and boldly facing 
the enemy, actually managed to wrench a latee each from the 
hands of their opponents. With these they laid about them so 
lustily and with so much skill that Sabid Ali and his men were 


forced to retreat. Close in their rear was a shallow ‘hal, somewhat 
awkward to cross, and Taribullab, in desperation, raised his gun, 


which was loaded with small shots, fired and hit the advancing 
domed Ali full in the chest, killing him on the spot. By the same 
lischarge Sharaf Ali was seriously wounded, On the happening 
of this catastrophe the affray ended. Sabid Ali’s party, thoroughly 
rightened at the results of the expedition, dispersed as best they 
ould without having attained their object. 


x | 
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A story of much the same kind may be told wherein the 
zamindar’s people were the aggressors. A mouzah, or village, had 
been sold in execution of a decree, and a stranger had purchased 
it. This new zamindar very soon took measures for enhancing 
the rents of his ryots. He was successfu! in obtaining kabulyatg 
at increased rates from several ryots, but the headman of the 
village (manda/), whose example was most influential, sturdily 
held out and led the opposition. It was resolved that he 
should be coerced ; so at day-break, one morning, a party of 
the zamindar’s peons and adherents, armed with lattees and guns, 
started from the kachahri for the mandal’s homestead, with 
the view of capturing him and carrying him off. This home. 
stead fortunately was a substantial one, and the different buts 
were connected by pretty strong bamboo fencing. Thus the 
bart admitted of being defended by a relatively small force. Iu 
the mandal’s family were four or five grown-up men, besides the 
women and children, and in addition to these, as it happened, two 
friends come from a distance had passed the previous night there, 
No one had left the bax% when the zamindar’s party arrived. The 
latter very largely out-numbering the men of the homestead, with 
threats of an abominable kind, called upon the mandal to surren- 
der, but these threats only nerved the mandal and his friends to 
resistance in defence of the female apartment. For a time the 
attacking party seemed unable to do anything, until taunted by 
their leader they at last made a rush, broke down the fence at one 
corner of the homestead, and fired a gun at the men inside, of 
whom twofell, The immediate effect, however, was not that which 
might have been anticipated, for one of the remaining defenders 
promptly seized the gun which had just been fired, knocked down 
its owner, two of his companions laid hold each of an opponent, 
and the zamindar’s party forthwith decamped, leaving three of their 
number prisoners in the hands of the mandal and his kinsmen. 
The cost of the victery was severe, for it was found that one of the 
two men who had been shot was dead. 

In another case, the mandal of a village had, as the ryots 
thought, been taking too much the side of the zamindar in certait 
matters, and it was therefore resolved in “committee ” that he 
should be punished and warned. A certain number of the ryolt 
were charged with the duty of giving him a beating at the fin 
convenient opportunity, and the whole assembly undertook to holi 
them harmless as far as money might afterwards be needed. 
few days after this, one evening, when it was dusk, these commis 
sioned ryots managed to meet the mandal as he was alone drivitj 
two or three small cows home from the khét. They succeeded i 
getting into altercation with him, and beat him, leaving him on ti 
ground from which he never again rose alive. 
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A last instance of rural crime may be given io the shape of a 
faction fight. As frequently happens in some parts of Bengal, the 
ryots and tenure-holders of a certain village and its neighbourhood 
were divided into two parties, the one consisting of the partizans 
and adherents of the Rajah, ten-annas shareholder of the zamin- 
dary, or ten-annas zamindar as he was termed, and the other of 
those of the Ghoses, the six-annas zamindars. One Asan and his 
brother Manick, who lived in one homestead and held under the 
Ghoses, had had a quarrel with one Kalidas, a substantial ryot on 
the Rajab’s side, relative to the common boundary between their 
respective plots of ground ; and some effort had been made by the 
Rajah’s people to make Asan give up his jote to Kalidas, or to 
enter into zvmma relations with the Rajah. Nothing, however, 
came of this for many months, until one morning early four or five 
lathials of the Rajah’s party came to Asan’s homestead on some 
vaguely explained errand. Most of Asan’s neighbours were, like 
himself, adherents of the Ghoses, but one or two, and among 
these a man called Kafi Mahomed, whose bart was only two or 
three hundred yards distant from that of Asan, belonged to the 
Rajah’s faction. The lathials, apparently, not succeeding at once in 

their mission to Asan, retired for a time to the bavi of their friend, 
Kafi Mahomed, sending meanwhile a message to the Rajah’s 
kachahri, Two or three hours passed, Asan and his brother, 
Manick, having taken their mid-day meal, were resting in their bard, 
when suddenly an uproar occurred—four or five men rushed in 
to seize Asan and Manick, who then found that some 100 or 150 
men had come up to the assistance of the lathials of the morning 
and were approaching in force from the south side to the attack 
of the bari. The brothers attempted to escape, and Manick was 
fortunate enough to get away on the north ; but Asan was laid 
hold of by the men and was carried off in triumph to the main- 
body of the assailaats, who were collected on a banga, running 
east and west on the south side of the bari. Manick then came 
up with some of the Ghose.party, whom he had hurriedly collected, 
and, seeing his brother a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, 
rushed forward to save him. He was, however, almost inmediately 
speared by two men in succession; on this Asan got free and laid hold 
of one of them but was beaten off, himself receiving a slight spear- 
wound in his hand. On Manick’s falling, the ery was raised that 
a man had been killed, and as is usual on such occasions the attack- 
ing party immediately fled. Manick died a few minutes after he was 
stabbed, and thus ended the conflict ; as suddenly as it had begun 


VI.—ADMINISTRATION AND LAND Law. 


Of course, doings of a kind such as those which have been 
above narrated (generally, though not always) come sooner or later 
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under the cognizance of the police and their English superior 
otticers, But the general peace of the village is, as a rule, pre. 
served by the influence of the zamindar and the panchayet. The 
English official is personally seldom seen in the remoter country 
village. The reason for this is very plain. A zillah district in 
Bengal, which is sometimes roughly compared with an English 
county, comprises an area of from two to three thousand square 
miles, and has a population of say from one to two million souls ; 
while the county of Suffolk, to take an example, has only an area 
ot 1,454 square miles and a population of some 360,000. Now, all 
the European officers, in a whole zillab, will be one Magistrate 
and Collector, with three or four Joint, Assistant, and Deputy 
Magistrates ; ove District and Sessions Judge, one Additional 
Judge, one Small Cause Court or Subordinate Judge, one Super- 
intendent of Police, one Assistant Superintendent of Police, and one 
Medical Officer, say eleven or twelve in number, of whom about 
one-half are kept by their duties at the zillah station. It would 
be impossible in a few lines to convey any very accurate 
idea of the functions of the Magistrates, and of the rest of 
the executive officers. Nor is it needfull to attempt. to do 
so here. Their administrative powers are very considerable. 
The Magistrate and Collector especially is to the people almost a 
king in his district. His name and authority travel into the 
remotest corners, though he himself in his cold weather tours can 
only visit comparatively few spots of it in the year. However, for 
the causes already mentioned, the great bulk of the people in 
the country villages have no personal relations with the European 
officer of any kind. 

The small zamindar, who has been before described, or 
the Naib of a larger man, is commonly the person of 
ruling local importance. And there are no tax-gatherers 
even: all the taxation of the country takes the form of land 
revenue, stamps, customs, and excise, for the assessed taxes, 
in the whole, are insignificant and certainly never reach the 
mofussil villages. The excise tends to make the tart somewhat 
dearer to the ryot than it otherwise would be, a result which is 
hardly a grievance, but it also increases the price of salt, a prime 
necessary of life, and this is a serious misfortune. The customs 
scarcely touch the ryot. Stamps, for special reasons, he has very 
little objection to, and the revenue is inseparable from his rent, so 
that, in the whole, with the agricultural population, the incidence 
of taxation is chiefly felt in three modes, in the payment of ren, 
in the price of salt, and in the stamps, which are needed 
for every proceeding in a court of justice or public office, or 
copy of any paper filed in apy court or office, or document of 
agreement, or receipt, &c. 
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Omitting the latter as being in some degree of a voluntary 
character, the two others remain as the two great burdens upon 
the ryot. It has been explained in the foregoing pages how 
extremely poor the ordinary ryot is, and how samnbieka depends 
upon the mahdjan system for his means, even of paying his 
rent. It seems impossible then, at first sight, to devise any 
method by which the public revenue of the country can be 
increased by contributions from this class of the community. 
Lately an attempt has been made in this direction by the imposi- 
tion of a road cess. The cess may be roughly described as a small 
rateable addition to the rent of each ryot which he is to pay to his 
rent-receiver, through whom it is eventually transmitted to Govern- 
ment, together with a further small addition to be paid by the rent- 
rece:ver himself. There are manv very grave objections to this form 
intrinsically, as, perhaps, is the case with ali taxes ; but the formida- 
ble objection to it is, that it is capriciously unequal: it exacts more 
from the ryot who is already highly taxed by his rent, than from 
him who is less so, And itis not possible by any general rules 
of exception to bring about even approximate equality in this 
respect. 

If the amount of taxation must needs be increased, it can only 
be done so equitably by a contrivance which shall have the effect 
of apportioning the tax to the means of the payer. While the 
general body of ryots are miserably poor, and can hardly bear the 
existing taxation, there are, no doubt, many among them who are 
comparatively well off, some of them being rent-receivers, in some 
manner or another, as well as cultivating ryots, and there are 
besides in every village well-to-do persons, petty dealers, and 
others, of more or less accumulated means, These all havea 
margin of means which may be said to be at present untaxed 
relative to their neighbours, the ryots, and which will fairly 
enough admit of being taxed, if some equitable plan of making the 
levy could be discovered. 

It might, perhaps, be imagined that something in the nature of 
an income-tax would answer this purpose. But the fact is, that an 
income-tax must always fail in this country, even if it be only for 
the reason that the necessary machinery for assessing and collect- 
ing it is inevitably corrupt and oppressive. But, probably, the 
difficulty might be overcome by making an assessing body out of a 
village panchayet, who should be charged with the duty of assess- 
ing the means of every resident of the village above a certain 
minimum amount; and by then allotting to each village certain 
local burdens of a public character, which should be discharged 
out of rates, to be levied from the persons assessed, under the 
superintendence of local offieers. In this way some of the work 
now done, at the cost of Government, for local objects, out of the 
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provincial funds, might be better carried out than it is at present 
and even additional work done by the village itself; and so ¢}, 
money in the hands of Government would in effect be correspond. 
ingly increased. ‘ 

Another very useful end would possibly be served by the creation 
of something in the nature of parochial administration. The genera) 
tendency to engage in litigation might be in some measure damped 
by providing occupation of this sort; if it be the case, as many well. 
informed persons believe, that the unquestionable prevalence of 
litigation is due to the idleness in which the ryot spends the 
larger portion of the year. 

There are, however, much more potent causes of litigation exist. 
ing in Bengal than this; and as one of them, namely, the nature 
of the land tenure, very greatly affects the different phases of 
village life, some account of it will not be out of place here. 

*In the foregoing pages the designation ‘zamindar’ has been 
given to the person who collects rents from ryots, by virtue of 
any sort of right to enjoy the rents, and it will be presently seen 
that sucha right may be of various kinds and denominations, 
The system throughout all India is, that a portion of the rent, 
which every cultivator of the soil pays for his plot, goes to 
Governmert as land revenue. In the whole, the Government of 
India receives about 203 millions sterling per annum in the shape 
of land revenue. Three very different modes of collecting this 
prevail in, and are characteristic of the three great Presidencies 
respectively. In Bengal, the amount of this revenue, and the 
method of collecting it, formed the subject of the famous Permanent 
Settlement of 1793. Previously to the assumption of the Govern- 
ment of the country by the English, a land revenue, more or 
less defined in its characters—often spoken of as a share in the 

roduce of the land—had from time immemorial been paid to the 
established Guvernment of the day, Hindu or Mahomedan, as the 
case might be. The collection of the revenue and its payment to 
Government was effected by officers, who, in later days, were 
generally called zamindars, each being responsible only for the 
revenue of the zamindary, talook, or otherwise named district, of 
which he was certainly the fiscal head. Whether he was anything 
more than this, whether he was regarded by the people as 
the proprietor, in any degree, of the zamindary, or whether 
he himself looked upon the land of the zamindary as belonging to 
him personally, are questions which, perhaps, cannot now le 
completely answered. Asa matter of fact, the son, on the death 
of his father, usually succeeded to his father’s functions, and it was 





* Much of the matter in the at a Meeting of the Social Scienc? 
immediately following paragraphs Association in 1873. 
appeared in a paper which was read 
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avowedly the principal object of the legislation effected in 1793 to 
turn all these persons into hereditary landed-proprietors, whether 
they were so before or not, Under the Permanent Settlement an 
engagement was entered into by the Government with each existing 
gamindar, by the terms of which, on the one hand, the zamindar 
became bound to pay a certain jamma, or fixed amount of money, 
assessed upon his zamindary as land revenue; and, on the other, 
the Government recognized him as hereditary proprietor of the land, 
and undertook never to alter his jamma. At the same time the 
Government required the zamindar to respect the rights of the 
cultivator of the soil. 

The results of this new arrangement will be pursued presently. 
For the moment it may be asserted positively that the zamindar 
never did before the Permanent Settlement (and that he does not 
to this day) stand towards the ryot in the position which the Eng- 
lish landlord occupies relative to his tenant. The area of his zamin- 
dary covered large districts of country, and was reckoned not in 
biggahs (the unit of land measure, one-third of an acre) but in 
communities of men mouzas. The money proceeds of the zamin- 
dary were not spoken of as rent, but as the jammas (collections) 
of the included villages. The assets of a zamindary made up of 
the jammas of sub-tenures, and the collections of the villages, 
scarcely, if at all, resembled the rental of an English estate. The 
zamindar himself was a superior lord enjoying personal privileges, 
and, through officers, exercising seme powers of local adminis- 
tration. The populations of the villages in his zamindary were 
his subjects (ryots), and it is not until you get within the mouzah 
itself that you find any one concerned with the actual land. 
Some comparison might be made between the feudal lord, his 
vassals, serfs, demesne lands and the customs of the manor on the 
one side, and the zamindar, his gantidars, ryots, zeract land and 
customs of the village on the other; but how little the two cases 
of zamindar and landlord ever have been parallel may be perceived 
at once from a simple illustration. When an English landed 
proprietor speaks of a fine estate, he mentally refers to the extent 
of the acreage, the fertility of the soil, the beauty of the land- 
scape, and so on; not at all to the tenants, the labourers, or the 
dwelling-houses, which may be upon the land; whereas, if a 
Bengali zamindar makes a like remark, he has in his mind the 
number and importance of the villages which form the zamindary 
and their respective jammas, but he takes no thought about the 
physica] character of the land at all. 

Whatever was the true nature of the right by virtue of which 
the zamindar exercised his functions and enjoyed his privileges, he 
made his collections from the.zamindary, and administered its 
affairs by means of an organization very simple and enduring 
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in its character. It had its root in the village, and no doubt 
remains the same now in all essential particulars as it was Many 
centuries ago. Probably, in the beginning, the village communit 
itself managed the matter of the allotment of land, and the dig. 
tribution among its members of the liability to pay the zamindar’s 
dues, But in Bengal, long before the English came to the 
country, the zamindar had got into his hands so much, even of 
that business, as had not been consolidated and stereotyped by 
custom. The zamindar’s village kachahri has been already 
described, or rather spoken of. It was an office (as it would be 
called in England) in each mouzah, with a head man, accountant, 
and a field officer. The business of these men, as has before 
been said, was to keep a close eye on the ryots, to register in 
minute detail the subject of each man’s occupation, the payments 
and cesses due from him according to shifting circumstances, and 
from time to time to collect the monies so due. The system of 
zamindary accounts, which these duties entailed, has been com- 
mented upon in the passage where the zamindar’s position 
in the village was referred to. The kachahris of every five or 
six nouzahs, according to their size, were supervised by a superior 
officer (say a tehsildar) who had his own kachahri, with its books 
and papers, either duplicates of, or made up from those of, the 
mouzah kachahris. The collections effected by the officers of the 
village kachahris were handed over to him, and he passed them 
to a next higher officer. 

In this manner the monies at Jast arrived at the zamindar’s 
own kachahri; out of them he paid the Government revenue 
which was due from his zamindary, and he kept the rest for 
himself, 

Zamindaries in different parts of the country differed very much 
from each other in their extent and in their circumstances. No 
one description could be given which should be true of them all. 
But the foregoing may fairly be taken to represent the type of the 
general system. 

It is apparent, almost at first sight, that the system, though 
simple and complete, had a natural tendency to disintegrate. Each 
middleman was the apex and head of a structure precisely like 
the principal structure in form and constitution, with this difference 
only, that it had a smaller basis. A slight disturbing force might 
serve either to detach it and so leave it standing by itself, or put 
it into an appendant condition. 

In the event, for instance, of the Government finding difficulty 
in obtaining all the money which it required, it might go direct 
toa middleman who was willing to make..terms for his quota, 
and so might be originated an example of a constituent portion 
of a zamindary being converted into a mahal paying revenue 
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Jirectly to Government. Also the zamindar himself, for motives 
arising from relationship, or from pecuniary or other obligation, 
might allow a middleman to retain and enjoy an exceptionally 
large proportion of the collections for his own benefit, might, in 
fact, leave to him the collections which centered in his hands, 
and be satisfied with the receipt from him of a jamma only. 
Thus would arise a dependant mahal paying a jamma to the 
zamindar which might be considered as part of the zamindary 
assets, or as revenue due to Government, but not payable directly. 
Again, some zamindaries, no doubt, as Mr. Hunter well describes 
in his “Orissa,” lost their coherence actually at head-quarters 
by reason of the head officials dividing the office management 
and care of the district between themselves, and so in the end 
coming to be recognized as the responsible heads of divisions. 

In these various and other like ways, long before the date when 
the period of English legislation commenced, the original simpli- 
city of the zamindary system had been lost ; there were zamin- 
daries and talooks of several orders and designations paying revenye 
directly to Government; within these were subordinate talooks 
aud tenures converted from the condition of being parts of a 
homogeneous collecting machine into semi-independence, and 
paying a recognized jamma only to the superior kachahri instead 
of sending on to it their respective collections. 

The practice of commuting collections, or allowing them to 
drop into jammas, was obviously so convenient and advantageous 
tothe parties chiefly concerned that it was certain to grow and 
prevail in inverse proportion to the power or opportunities of 
the immediate superior or principal to insist upon an account. 
So that every subordinate jamma-paying mahal or tenure, when 
established, speedily became a miniature -zamindary, in which 
certain jammas were taken in lieu of collections, and the remains 
ing collections were made by the old machinery. Waste land 
grants or concessions were also the origin of talooks, both depen= 
dent and independent, and so, too, 74gir grants for services, 

Within the village itself an analogous process, for much the 
same reason, came into operation with regard to the occupation 
of the land. The principal persons of the zamindary amla, and 
the headmen of the ryots (mandals) or others of influence, and 
privileged persons as Brahmans often got recognized as holding 
upon fixed and favourable terms larger portions of the village lands 
than they could or did cultivate. These, of course, they sub-let, 
either wholly or in part, and so arose varieties of jotes and 
ryottee-tenures. 

And before the legislation of 1798;the middle tenures, such as 
they then existed, depended for their maintenance upon usage 
and the personal power and influence of the holder; the ryottee 
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tenures and goles were regulated by usage also, and by the arbitra. 
ment of the village panchayet and the zamindary amla. Sir #7. 
Maine has pointed out (Village Communities, Section 3), the true 
nature of customary law, upon the footing of which such a system 
as this works, and has shown that it does not involve the idea of 
a personal proprietary right. Indeed, it was the absence of this 
element of proprietary right which caused so mnch embarrags- 
ment and difficulty to the first English inquirers into this subject, 
They could not readily comprehend a land system in which no 
one seemed to possess an absolute proprietary right to the soil, 
Still less, if possible, could they understand how the due relation 
of the different parts of the system could be legitimately main- 
tained without express positive law. The ills and the confusing 
irregularities, which were the results of somewhat rude attrition 
between feudal power and customary local authority, were only 
too apparent, and the first Indian politico-economists sought to 
remove them by simply making the (as they supposed) already 
existing personal rights of property more definite, and providing 
facilities for their enforcement by the arm of the law. 

With substantially this view the legislators of 1793 performed 
their task ; and in order that no extensive disturbing force should 
remain, they took care that the amount of the Government claim 
upon the zamindar should be fixed in perpetuity. The authors 
of the Permanent Settlement thought that they had thus freed 
the subject of property in land from incrustations which were 
merely the growth of a lawless time, and reduced it to its pristine 
proportions ; and they expected that the English arrangement of 
landlord and tenant, with all its simplicity and advantages, would 
assert itself at once. | 

But in truth, nothing in the world was less likely to happen 
than this. It could not happen until the zamindar, or tenure- 
holder, came to look upon himself as the owner of the soil, per- 
sovally interested in, and responsible for, its physical condition ; 
unsil the cultivator ceased to regard himself as ryot, and acknow- 
ledged that he was only a contracting party. These contingencies 
are just as remote now as ever, and the agricultural system of 
Bengal consequently still presents us with the zamindar and _ ryot, 
not with landlord and tenant. 

Nevertheless, a very important change was brought about by 
the legislation of 1793. The legislature then, for the first time, 
declared that the property in the soil was vested in the zamindars, 
and that they might alien or burden that property at their pleasure 
without the previously-obtained sanction of Government ; and thie 
moment this declaration was made, obviously all subordinate 
tenures and holdings, of whatever sort, became also personal 
proprietary rights in the land of greater or lesser degree, possessing 
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each within itself, also in greater or lesser degree, powers of mul- 
tiplication. Whenthe zamindar’s right had become in a certain 
sense an absolute right to the soil—not exclusive, because the 
legislature at the same time recognized rights on the side of the 
ryot—with complete powers of alienation, the rights of all subor- 
dinate holders were necessarily derivative therefrom ; and the 
ascertainment, definition, and enforcement of them immediately 
fell within the province of the public Courts of Justice. Sir H. 
Maine writes (Village Com. p. 73)—‘1lf I had to state what 
“ for the moment is ‘the greatest change which has come over the 
“ people of India, and the change which has added most seriously 
“to the difficulty of governing them, I. should say it was the 
“ growth on. all sides of the sense of individual legal rights—of a 
“right not vested in the total group, but in the particular 
“member of it aggrieved, who has become conscious that. he may 
“callin the arm. of the State to force his neighbours to obey 
“the ascertained rule.” This change was deliberately, and 
designedly made by the legislature, as regards the zamindar; 
but no one at the time perceived—and. very few persons since 
have recognized—that. it also involved a like change with 
regard to every one, from zamindar. to ryot, who had practically 
in any degree a beneficial interest in the land _ system. 
Even now it is not uncommon to hear fall from. well-informed 
persons, expressions of regret that the forum of the mandals and 
the zamindar’s amla should be forsaken so much. as it is for the 
kachahri of the Deputy Magistrate or of the Moonsiff. And yet 
this result seems on reflection tobe the inevitable consequence 
of the change effected in 1793. The first menace to any mem- 
ber.of the land system necessarily brought him into court to have 
his legal position authoritatively ascertained and asserted ; and 
nowhere else could he afterwards go to have his.proprictary right 
maintained, 

A further most important consequence bearing a double aspeot 
followed the change. When all intermediate (even to the very 
lowest) interests became rights of property in land, not only could 
the owner of any such interest carve it as a subject of property 
into. other interests, by encumbering or alicnating within the limits 
of the right ; but even his ownership itself might be of 
that complex heterogeneous kind, which is seen in Hindu joint- 
parcenary, and of which some examples have been given above. 

Let us look more nearly at. the first side of this proposition. 
Remembering that a middle tenure or interest below the revenuc- 
paying zamindar resembles the primary zamindary, and is essen- 
tially the right, on payment of the proper jammed to a superio) 
holder, to make collections from the cultivators of land and 
to take the jammas from subordinate holders within a specifier 
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area, we see that as soon as the tenure is converted into a propri- 
etary right, there must almost necessarily be a constant tenden 
to the creation of minor tenures. The owner of the smallest ani 
lowest tenure is severed from the land itself by the eustomary 
occupation of the ryots and ryottee-tenures, if there are any; 
indeed, the ryot holdings contain more of that which goes to con. 
stitute the English idea of land property than do the middle 
tenures, although it is not always easy to draw the line which 
separates the two. The middle tenure of every degree is thus ip 
a great measure an account-book matter, and is very completely 
represented by the jammabandi paper. If the owner of such 
a property desires to benefit a child ora family connection, he 
can do so by making him a mokarari grant in some form of a 
portion of his collections. It would be no easy matter to describe 
fully the various shapes which such a grant is capable of taking. 
It may cover a part of a village only, or a whole village, or many 
villages (according to the circumstances of the grantor and the 
transaction), and may convey the right to take the rents, dues and 
jammas within that area by entireties ; or it may convey the right 
to take a fractional part only of them ; or, again, it may convey 
the entireties for some villages and fractional parts for others, and 
soon. Most frequently the tenure of the grantor himself amounts 
only to a right to a fractional share of the rents, &c., and then his 
grant will passa fraction of a fraction. But not only may 4 
tenure-holder make a grant of this nature to some one whom he 
desires to benefit, he may do the like to a stranger in considera- 
tion of a bonus or premium. Again, he may do so with the view 
to ensure to himself, in the shape of the rent reserved on the sub- 
ject of grant, the regular receipt of money wherewith to pay his 
own jamma. Or he may, by way of affording security for the 
re-payment of a loan of money made to him, temporarily assign 
to the lender under a zar-i-peshgi ticea his tenure-right of 
making collections, In these or similar modes, the Bengali tenure- 
holder, landed proprietor, or zamindar (however he may be desig- 
nated) is obliged to deal with his interest when he wants to raise 
money, or to confer a benefit, and it is obvious that in each 
instance (excepting that of out-and-out-sale of the entirety of his 
interest, to which he rarely has recourse, if he can avoid it,) he 
creates a fresh set of proprietary rights. 

And if we turn now to the second aspect of the case, we find 
it is the rule, all but universal, in Bengal that every subject 
of property including, of course, a middle tenure or right of any kind 
in the land system just described, is owned not by an individual, 
but by a more or less numerous group of persons jointly, each mem- 
ber of the group being entitled to his own share in the subject of 
ownership, and such share being capable of existing in any one of 
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various, more or less, complete states of separation, or division, from 
the rest. Thus, returning to an instance just now given, suppose a 
fractional, say, 94-annas share of|a village (the whole being consi- 
dered as 16-anna), or of any number of villages to be the subject of 
a mokarart tenure. This may be the case in three or four different 
ways. It may mean that the tenure-holder has a mokarari right 
given him to the rents and dues arising out of a specified portion of 
the area of the village which is separated from the rest by metes and 
bounds, and bears to the entirety the proportion of 94 to 16. 
Or it may mean that he has the right to collect separately by his 
own amla from the ryots throughout the entirety of the village 
9t-aona out of each rupee of rent. Or, again, it may mean that 
in certain parts of the area covered by the grant he has a sole 
right to the rents, and in other parts to a fractional portion only, 
so arranged that in the whole he gets 94 out of 16 annas of the 
entire profits of the area. And it may further be, as it usually 
is, that it is incidental to his right to collect the share of rents, 
&., due to him in respect of the tenure by his own officers at his 
own kachahri ; though it may also be that he has only the right 
to draw his fractional share of the net collections which have 
been made at a joint kachahri belonging, so to speak, to several 
shareholders. But, in whatever way this mokarari tenure of 
94-anna of property is to be possessed and enjoyed, the owner of 
it is usually a joint-family, or a group of persons representing an 
original joint-family ; and all the members of the group have 
each his own share in the tenure, which, although existing in a 
state undivided from the rest, is capable of being assigned to a 
purchaser separately-from them. Also, very often, each member 
of the group can, as between himself and his shareholders, insist 
upon having an actual partition of the subject of tenure. When 
this is done he becomes by himself separately entitled to a frac- 
tion, say, of thesupposed 9}-anna tenure. For illustration’s sake let 
us take the fraction to be one-sixth ; then his separate share of the 
rents and profits accruing from the area which is covered by the 
tenure, subject, of course, to the payment of the superior rent or 
jamma, is one-sixth of 94 annas, 7.¢., 1 anna 9 pie. In this way 
it happens that even the village (or mowzah) the unit, in terms 
of which the zemindary may be said to be calculated, comes to 
be divided into small portions ; and the rent-receiver, who stands 
to a particular ryot in the position of zamindar, may be, and 
often is, a very small man indeed. Adhering to the instance 
already given, we may say that the ryot may have to pay the whole 
of his rent to the patwari of the one anna seven pie shareholder, 
or to pay one anna seven pie out of sixteen annas of his rent to 
him, and the remainder to the other shareholders separately, or in 
groups, or he may only have t0 pay the entirety of his rent to 
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the joint kachahri, from which each shareholder will get his shar. 
on division, 

This system of sub-infeudation and sub-division of joint. 
interests, accompanied by severalty of right, prevails universally 
throughout Bengal. One result of this is a condition of com. 
plexity of landed interests which is probably without a paralle| 
elsewhere. And a still more serious consequence is, that the 
so-called owner of the land has the least possible motive for doing 
anything to benefit it. It will be seen that the rent paid by the 
cultivator for the use of the soil does not go to one person bearing 
the character of an English landlord, but is distributed among , 
series of owners, namely, the middle tenure-holders with the reve. 
nue-payipg zamindar at their head, each independent of the others 
and each, probably, consisting of several. persons with. independen 
rights among themselves. Why should one shareholder out of 
this lot advance money for improvement, the advantage of which, if 
any, will be shared in by many others over whom he has no contzo| 
or influence, to a greater extent than by himself? Furthermow, 
under this system, the locally-resident zamindars are very generally 
small shareholders of subordinate tenures, whose means are no 
greatly superior to those of the well-to-do ryots, and who canno 
be possessed of any amount of education or culture. 

So much for the situation and circumstances of the rent. 
receivers ; that of the rent-payers, 4.¢., of the cultivators of the 


soil, deserves some notice. ‘I'he lands of a village may. be broadlgi 


distinguished into two sets, namely, the ryottee lands, on the on 
hand, and the zamindar’s ziraat, khamar, nij-jote, or sir-landi 
or whatever they may be termed, on the other. The ryottee lau 
constitute the bulk of the village area. They are in a certai 
sense emphatically village lands; the right to occupy and. cultiva 
the soil thereof rests upon a basis of custom, and is in no degre 
derived from the zamindar. Sometimes the resident ryots of tl 
village have a preferential claim, more or less openly acknow 
ledged, to any portion of them which may for any cause ha 
become vacant. In others, the zamindar is practically unfettered | 
the selection of a new occupant. But in all cases alike ti 
occupier’s interest is looked upon as bottomed on something qu! 
independent of the zamindar. In Bengal, it is commonly term 
the ryot’s jote. Even when the actual possession of a plot of | 

comes, as it may come, into the hands of the zamindar himse 
by reason of abandonment by the ryot, it is more than doubt 
whether the jote interest disappears, or its character chang 
In short, on the ryottee lands the occupying ryot holds his jote, ! 
occupies the soil by a customary right to which he has person 

succeeded, either by inheritance from an ancestor, or by trans 
from a predecessor, or by admission through the zamindar. | 
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the life led by its inhabitants. By imagining the specimen sufi. 
ciently multiplied, an approximately correct idea of the entire 
province, or at any rate of the deltaic portion of it, may be reached 
We should thus have before us a very large area of exceed. 
ingly fertile agricultural country, covered by a dense population 
and possessing most imperfect means of intercommunicatioy 
between its parts; the whole divided up into petty communities 
each of which in the ordinary course of things may, as arule, be 
said to be self-sustaining, and to manage its own affairs without 
much thought of an external force. There is, at the same time, 
throughout the population an all-pervading consciousness of 
great superior power which may at any time become specially 
active, and which is remorseless when it interferes, or is invoked 
through its courts, in matters relating to revenue or land, 

The imperfection of the means of intercommunication between 
village and village, and between one portion of a rural district and 
another, is sometimes laid as an inexcusable fault at the doors of 
the English administrators of this country. But it is not really 
so; although, no doubt, the Government might with proper 
diligeace have done more in this matter during the last seventy 
years than it has, The magnitude of the task of creating a 
sufficiency of roads in Bengal, according to an English standard of 
requirement, may be conceived by imagining the whole of England, 
except the neighbourhood of large towns, entirely without roads 
other than two or three trunk lines, and a few unmetalled 
‘‘ hundred lanes” in the different manors, coupled with an absence 
of desire on the part of the people for any thing better. What 
could the efforts of the executive Government do in a case like 
this ? 

And in order to make this picture approach a Bengal reality, it 
must be added that there is not a stone, or any thing harder than 
clay, tobe found in the soil of the delta; and that the floods of 
the rainy season break down, and sometimes almost obliterate 
such roadways as have not been expensively constructed by skilled 
engineers, 

To create in deltaic Bengal such a net work of permanent roads 
as an Englishman expects to find in a civilised country would be 
entirely beyond the strength of any Government whatever. Any 
considerable advance in this matter can only proceed from the 
exertions of the landholders and the cultivators themselves ; and 
as long as the complexity of tenures, which has already been 

ointed out, and the condition of the people remains substantially 
that which it is at present, it will be useless to look for any effort 
of the kind. 

And, indeed, the ordinary needs of the people in this respect are 
met by the existing state of things. The vehicles in use for the 
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carriage Of goods are boats, the heads of men and women, little 
tiny bullocks, and bamboo carts of every rude construction ; and 
if well-to-do folks travel, they are carried in palkis and doolies or 
go by boat. In the dry season the men, the bullocks, and the 
| carts can and do go almost anywhere. And the local traffic, such 
: as it is, usually takes place in detail of very small quantities. 
The dana or other seed is trodden out* bythe bullocks at 
‘ the khalian almost on the plot where it is grown; and both 
t the grain and the straw are very easily carried to the home- 
gtead on the heads of the various members of the ryot’s family. 
. The surplus produce, if any, of the ryot which does not go 
y to his mahajan passes in little items to the nearer Adis and 
d so becomes diffused over the neighbouring mouzahs, or is carried 
on further to the larger hats, the mahajan and the modi afford- 
n ing the only village depéts. The larger hdle again, or local 


d centers of produce trade, are commonly situated on roads or 
of khals. The produce trader here, by his agents, gathers in the 
ly result of his scattered purchases, and sends it away in carts or 
ar boats; and thus the outflow takes place very evenly, without 
ty the thought having occurred to any one, probably, that the means 
4 of carriage admitted of improvement. 

of Itis often said on occasions of scarcity or famine that the 
1d, stream will not reverse itself when necessary. But this appears 


dg to be erroneous. Manchester piece-goods find their way regularly 
ed by these very same channels to the remotest Bengal village. 
.ce Me 1D some districts, too, there is in the normal state of things an 
vat fae actual importation and distribution of grain in this way every 
‘ke fa year to a considerable extent, and there cannot be the least 

serious doubt that, -as long as the-ryots are able to pay the 
it [gi tequisite retail price, the village mahajans and modis will succeed 
ian [2 keeping up their stocks, whatever the local deficiency of crop. 
sof Melt usually happens, unquestionably, when a season of scarcity 
‘ate [Es seen to be closely approaching, that both the mahajans 
led (822d modis are inactive. They know very accurately the extent 

of their clients’ and customers’ means. The mahajans, although 
ads ee does not, as some think, hold back for starvation prices the 
stock which is actually in his golas, naturally enough declines 
9 increase that stock at great cost to himself, when his clients 
already hopelessly involved in debt to him; and the village 
odi for like reason will not and cannot lay in a stock aft 
oe prices to retail it to those who cannot pay for what they 
purchase, 


This state of things would be completely changed if neither the 
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mahajan nor the village dealer had reason to doubt the abilit 
of the ryot to pay a remunerating price for imported food. 
Grain would then come in by the routes, through which it ordi. 
narily flows out, smoothly and imperceptibly in obedience to the 
attractive force of price ; and probably no one but a most attentive 
observer would be aware that anything extraordinary was taking 
place. It is the occurrence of pauperism in the ryots when a 
certain price of food stuffs is reached, which throws the ordin 
machinery out of gear ; and it seems to be obvious that this would 
be remedied, if by any external means the purchasing power 
were maintained to them. 

It is not the purpose of these pages to discuss a question of 
political economy. But it may here be added that in times of 
scarcity the action of Government does not always appear to have 
been directed immediately to this object. The institution of 
relief, works on a large scale, where great numbers of people, 
drawn from their homes, are massed together within limited areas, 
and the transportation of grain in considerable quantities from 
the outside to certain local centers, for: the support of those 
engaged on these works and for distribution so far as practicable 
by the hands of local committees in the pauperized districts, are 
the principal. measures adopted by Government in emergencies 
of this sort. Whatever may be the amount of the relief which 
can in this way be afforded (and no doubt it is often considerable), 
inasmuch as it is independent of the natural channels of supply 
which have just been described, it might appear at first sight to 
be an unqualified gain to the distressed people; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is not so, Apart from the disturbance of social and 
economical relations, which is effected by large labour under- 
takings of temporary duration, the preparations, which Government 
has to make for unusual work,themselves very greatly hinder 
ordinary traffic in rural lines of route ; boats and carts, &c., bave 
to be collected—even impressed—in all directions and become 
locked up, so to speak, for days and weeks before they are actually 
wanted, in order that they may be certainly ready when. needed, 
And thus, not only while Government is importing, but also 
long before it commences to do so, private enterprize is left 
almost without a vehicle, | 

Moreover, the Government method of proceeding, by drawing 
away as many persons as possible from their homes (and those 
the able-bodied rather than the infirm), as well as by, supplying 
grain, directly tends to remove the pressure upon the village 
mahajans and modis, and to make the market which they supply 
even more uncertain, and less to be counted upon than it was 
before. And it probably may, with strict accuracy, be concluded 
that as soon as Government announces its anticipation of a famine 
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and its intention to take extraordinary measures of prevention, 
all natural effort at the village end of the system ceases. 

Some of the wealthy zamindars, however, here and there, do 
much to furnish an artificial substitute very nearly resembling it 
in effect by causing their local amia to lay in stores for the benefit 
of their ryots; and this wholesome action is capable of being 
most extensively applied. The village panchayat, suggested in 
an earlier page a8 a means of effecting an equitable iota taxation, 
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_ would appear to be also an instrument which might be employed 


for the direct stimulation of the ordinary machinery of supply. 

But as yet, unfortunately, this side of the great problem, which 
the occurrence of a period of scarcity forces upon the Government 
has remained practically untouched ; and those who urge its spacia 
importance are not uncommonly regarded by the public as ill- 
informed theorists, 


VIII.—Conciusion. 
A closing section may, perhaps, not be inaptly devoted to explain- 
ing somewhat of the early history of the village and the iar 


position which it still holds in the political economy of India. 

England, France, and most other European countries are occu- 
pied each by a population which, throughout large assignable areas, 
or districts, is approximately uniform in the matter of language, 
national associations, and general habits of life. The case in 
India is not so. Although, in a certain rough sense, it is correct 
to say that the inhabitants of the Panjab are Panjabis, of Bengal 
are Bengalis, of Orissa are Uriyas, and so on, yet the people who 
constitute the population of these provinces (some of them larger 
in extent than European countries) are very far from being homo- 
geneous. They are composed of several races or race castes, some 
of which are spread over very considerable tracts, in no way 
limited by the provincial boundaries. And the manner in which 
the intermixture of these races takes place, elsewhere than in 
large towns, is in a gréat measure by villages. The village and its 
lands is throughout India the one unit down to which nearly all 
economical and many social phenomena may be resolved ; and 
amongst other phenomena it is by villages that the various peoples 
are found to be arranged and distributed over the country. 

The varieties of the people, estimated by the hereditary distinc- 
tions of race, tribe, and caste referred to, are almost innumerable ; 
and the discrimination of them is founded upon many independent 
elements, such as tradition, habits, customs, and religion, language 
and physical appearances. 

The exceeding value of language in an inquiry of this kind is 
now generally very well understood ; but for the sake of clearness 
the mode in which it is made use of may be shortly indicated 
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Very many languages may branch out and grow up from ong 
original language as from a root, a fact as we all know, of which we 
have ample illustration very manifest in Europe; for Italian 

French, Spanish, Portuguese have unquestionabl y sprung from 
Latin; and English, Dutch, Danish, German have also plainly 
risen from a common source. Each individual language, too, grows 
and alters with time, especially before it arrives at the stage ip 
which a popular literature comes to prevail: thus in England the 
language of Chaucer is very different from that of Shakespeare, 
and the language of the sv-called Anglo-Saxon period greatly 
different from either. The study and comparison of all available 
languages—both dead aud living—by those who have devoted 
themselves to this gigantic task, has led to the discovery that this 
ramification and development of languages is not an arbitrary bit 
of chance work, but is part of man’s natural history ; and that its 
facts, bound together by the principles and laws apparent in 
them, constitute a natural science of the highest possible interest. 
Connection between languages has in this way come to be viewed 
as affording very. strong indication of a corresponding connection 
between the people who speak them. 

_ One of the broad results of the science is that all the known 
languages of Europe and Asia group themselves into three families, 
which appear at present to be almost entirely independent of 
each other, namely, the Indo-European family, markedly divided 
into its Indian, Iranian and European members, the Turanian 
family, and the Semitic family.* And it seems to be a fact of 
great significance as bearing on the topic of this section, that the 
different peoples who speak the languages of the Jndo-European 
family, spread as they are over an enormous area, are, as a whole, 
very perceptibly distinguished by features of countenance from 
the peoples who speak the Turanian languages. If the photograph 
of a Hindi-speaking inhabitant of the North-West Provinces be 
compared with that of an Englishman, it is almost impossible from 
the face alone to discover the difference of nationality ; but if the 
like experiment be tried with a Kolh or a Tamulian, it is probable 
that the broad nostril and thick lips will betray the Turanian 
extraction. The families of the languages and the families of the 
people belonging to them appear to be correspondingly distinct. 
Also the geograpbical distribution of the people who speaks the 
various languages of the groups just mentioned presents us with 
an equally significant set of facts. We find that of the Indo- 
European family those peoples who speak the languages of the 
European member, or branch, cover Europe and the parts of Asia 





* The principal languages of these tions by Professor Monier Williams 
different families are conveniently in the Preface to his Sanscrit Dic 
exhibited in their respective rela- tionary, 
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which are west of the Caspian Sea; those who speak the 
languages.of the Iranian branch lie in a-tract south of the Caspian, 
and those who speak the languages of the Indian branch inhabit 
Peshawur and the neighbouring country, the valley of the Indus, 
the valley and delta of the Ganges, the table-land of Central 
India in the angle between the two, the valley of the Brahmaputra 
and some tongues of territory running out from this ganglion, as 
for instance Orissa. On the other hand, just over the borders of 
this irregular area in India on the south, on the east, and even 
on the north, are Turanian and, perhaps, other peoples who may, 
for want of a better general designation, be called aborigines, 
closely pressing up against, and following the indentations of, the 
boundary line. The accepted theory, by which the foregoing facts 
of distribution and many others interwoven with them are 
accounted for, supposes that all the peoples who speak the Indo- 
European languages come from one stock, which is now usually 
called the Aryan* race, and the cradle of which was Bactria or 
some tract in the neighbourhood, and on the east side, of the 
Caspian Sea. That from thissite two main streams flowed out, 
one north-westwards into Europe, going ultimately to form the 
various nations and sub-races of the European branch, and the other 
south-westwards bifurcating so as to give rise to the Iranian people 
in the south and the Indian peoples in the east. The latter 
division at several different times poured into India at the north- 
west corner, and from thence wave after wave spread down the 
Indus and the Ganges, and up the Assam valley, and overflowed 
southwards as far as it could over the table-land of central and 
peninsular India, meeting with and displacing (sometimes only 
partially) relatively-aboriginal peoples of the Turanian family and 
of dark complexion. 

By a process of this kind the resulting population of the invaded 
country would naturally come to be the more purely Aryan in the 
neighbourhood of the place of entrance, and would manifest a 
gradual shading off of the Aryan type as one pursued the course 
of advance to its furthest extreme, And this is exactly the 
phenomenon which may be observed in Northern India. Cabul 
and the Punjab afford everywhere the finest possible examples of 
the Aryan type, but at a glance the ordinary Bengali of the 
Delta or the Uriya is perceived to be of a mixed origin. The lips, 
the nose, and the cheekbones betray a foreign ingredient, Turanian 
or aboriginal in character; and above all the darkened tint of the 





* The Sanscrit writers designated of aborigines or inferior races which 
their own superior race “Arya.” the Aryans encountered in India ; 
With them also “ Dasya,” or “ Dasa” though Manu refers to Dasyas of 
was the antithesis of Arya, and seems Aryan as well as of Mlechchan 
to have been used as the designation speech. 
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skin shows the infiltration from without of a very strong colotitin 
material: the Cabuli is almost as fair as an Englishman, whjj 
the lower caste Bengali very nearly approaches the Negro in 
darkness. 

The first considerable inpouring of the Aryaus is estimated } 
the best authorities to have occurred not less than 3,000 yeas 
before Christ. Crossing the Indus, they advanced in a south. 
easterly direction, gradually driving out the dark-complexionag 
aborigines (Dasyas) and occupying the country in their place with 
some degree of intermixture. Probably this process was at first 
slow ; but eventually the Aryans, having traversed the district of 
the Five Rivers, established themselves principally on the banks 
of the Saraswati, a comparatively smail stream which, flowing 
down from the Himalaya on the north, crosses the plain between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej, and makes its way to the latter or loges 
itself in a desert. Here they became a nation and the nursery of 
that remarkable form of civilization which may with propriety be 
termed Sanscrit civilization, and which serves even at the present 
day to mark off the Hindu peoples from the rest of the world, 
The low watershed which divides the Gangetic tributaries from 
those of the Indus is still regarded as the Holy Land of India * 

We have no written annals from which we can trace out an 
authentic history of this people in their adopted country, or learn 
with certainty the mode in which they effected the work of coloni- 
zation. But there seems to be good ground for supposing that the 
immigrants must have established themselves by household groups, 
each taking and occupying a more or less specifically assigned 
area, largely in excess of its immediate wants. We can imagine 
that the head of the family was the head of the village so planted, 
and that outsiders were only allowed to settle within its boun- 
daries, if at all, upon terms of subjection. It is not improbable 
that at first the connection between villages was very loose. 
Probably those which were the more nearly allied to each otber 
by ties of relation ship, when necessary, sent their young mento 
fight in their common defence under an acknowledged leader ot 
chief, and supplied the commissariat in kind. From this loose 
organization for military purposes would grow up almost insensi- 
bly a civilization, under which a supreme power, both military and 














* Dr. Muir in Sanscrit Texts, vol. 
“TI, p. 397, remarks: ** It would ap- 
‘ near that the narrow tract called 
“ ackuavediia between the Saras- 
“ wati and Drishwati, alluded to in 
“ the classical passage of Manu, must 
‘“‘ have been for a considerable period 
“the seat of some of the most dis- 
“ tipguished Indian priests and sages ; 


‘“‘ that there the Brahmanical institu- 
“tions must have been developed 
‘ and matured, and perhaps the col- 
“ lection of the Vedichymns complet- 
“ed, and the canonclosed. It is not 
“ easy to account in any other way for 
“the sacred character attached td 


“this small tract of country.” 
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civil, would come to reside in the hands of the successful leader or 
Rajah, and the heads of the villages would be subordinate to him 
and his officers. At any rate, these suppositions answer very closely 
to the earliest descriptions which we find in the Hindu writings. 
Although there is no history of the ancient Aryans, which can = 
depended upon, yet we havea great body of literature, theologi- 
cal, philosophical, and juridical, of great value, which has come 
down to us from them. The earliest of the books are the Vedas 
(probably the oldest human writings extant in the world), with their 
Brahmanas and their Sutras, and these are followed by the Epics and 
Puranas. The four Vedas are the holy Scriptures of the Hindus, 
and believed by them to be divine revelation, and to be thus distin- 
guished from all other books whatever, It is not necessary to dwell 
upon their character here.* Professor Max Miiller puts the date 
of the Rig Veda, the first of them, about 1400 B.C., 7.¢, about 
1,600 years after the first immigration of the Aryans into India. 
But Dr. Haug says it ought to be fixed as early as 2,400 B.C. 
Founded on the Vedas and Sutras are the Dharma Shastras 
or institutes of religion and law, of which the earliest, as we now 
have it, is the Dharma-Shastra of Manu. And not only is it 
the oldest, but it is by far the most complete and has come to 
prevail throughout the whole of Hindu India as the one govern- 
ing authority in municipal law. It is supposed to have attained 
its existing form many centuries before Christ. Sir W. Jones 
thought it ought to be attributed to the eleventh or twelvth century 
before Christ, though later scholars consider this estimate to be 
too large. There is no doubt, however, that the book speaks of, 
and presents us with data belonging to an early period of Aryan 
history. And in Manu we find the features of an Aryan village 
disclosed, answering very closely indeed, so far as they extend, to 
the description of ‘a Bengal village given in the foregoing pages, 
with this difference only, that at that time the lands belonged gene- 
rally, if not universally, to the village community itself, instead of to 
a landholder or zamindar, as is the case in these modern days. 
And from the little which Manu tells us relative to the internal 
administration of the State, we see that it was effected ultimately 
by villages. The headmen of two or three villages were subor- 
dinated to a superior officer ; and four or five such officers were 
under the command of a next higher officer, and so on, until the 
King’s or rather Rajah’s cabinet was reached. And each village 
contributed a certain proportion. of its produce and other dues 
to the support of the Rajah and his officers, Here we have 
very plainly the principal elements of the zamindary system as 





* An excellent popular description of them is given in the first volume of 
“ Chips from a German Workshop.” 
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it remained down almost to the time of English legislation ; ang 
a comparison of pictures of the past which might be drawn ‘from 
the pages of Manu, with sketches of the present such as that 
attempted in this article, would, if it were ever made, show how 
persistent and unchangeable has been the village ingredient since, 
probably, the time when the Aryans first settled in the region 


of the Five Rivers, 
J.B.P. 

















Art. VIIL.—THE BENGAL POLICE. 


N a former article we sketched briefly the manner in which 

Act V. of 1861, gradually modified and ultimately wholly 

transformed, has been worked in Bengal ; and we showed why the 
new system has not come up to the expectations of its founders. 

We now propose shortly to consider in what respects, in spite of 
innumerable difficulties, a decided advance has been made, and 
what further improvements are most urgently required. 

Few Magistrates of the present day have any conception of the 
mass of corruption which was handed over to the new department 
on its first introduction. Sir F. Halliday, writing of the Police 
of his day, says-—“ Throughout the length and breadth of the land 
the strong prey almost universally on the weak, and power is but 
too commonly valued only as it can be turned into money.” 
Another high official writes—*“ The so-called Police of the Mofussil 
is little better than a delusion, It is a terror to well-disposed 
and peaceable people, none whatever to thieves and rogues.” Anda 
third writes—‘“ The Police establishment has become the bane and 
pest of society, the terror of the community, the origin of half the 
misery and discontent that exist among the subjects of Govern- 
ment ; corruption and bribery reign paramount through the whole 
establishment ; violence, torture, and cruelty are their chief instru- 
ments for detecting crime, implicating innocence, or extorting 
money.” 

To duibas this Augean stable was the first task of the new 
Inspector-General of Police and his subordinates. Of the magni- 
tude, of the difficulties and the dangers of this task, only they 
who bore the brunt of the battle in the first days of the new 
organisation can form any idea. The old Darogah for years had 
reigned supreme in his thannah with his small army of burkun- 
dazes; the whole posse of Amlah, each of whom was wont to 
receive a graduated scale of fee for every case that came into 
court, the chupprasees, the very domestic servants,*—all combined 
to thwart and overthrow, if possible, the new order of things. But, 
in spite of violent opposition, and in the teeth of innumerable 








* It was the usual practice on the 
conclusion of a heavy case to give a 
present to the domestic servants of 
the Sessions Judge or the Magistrate. 
The writer can never forget his 
astonishment on driving one morning 
With the Civil Surgeon to the house 
of a wealthy Zemindar in Hooghiy 
to find the Sessions Judge’s s#han- 





saman, bearer, aud a crowd of other 
domestic servants, all sitting in a row 
in the verandah. On asking the 
Zemivdar what these people were 
doing there, he replied that a case has 
just been decided in his favour in the 
Judge’s Court, and these people had 
come for their usual bucksheesh. 
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difficulties, the new structure grew, and in less than three years it 
may be said to have been fairly established. But the ver rapidit 

with which the new Force was established brought wit “prec 
danger, which almost threatened at one time to bring about its dis. 
solution. A large proportion of both officers and men were entirely 
new to their work, and they necessarily committed many blunders 
and in their ignorance sometimes illegalities which were too oftey 
magnified into grave offences, and punished as such by the Magis. 
terial authorities ; nor did the more experienced officers even 
escape the wide-spread hostility which the introduction of a new 
system evoked. False charges of every imaginable description 
were daily brought into Court against Police officers ; and it js 
positively startling to look back at the old records and count in 
some districts the number of Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and Head 
Constables who were put on their trial for alleged offences without 
any preliminary enquiry, and afterwards acquitted by their 
Judges. The prosecution of officers and men especially by 
Subordinate Magistrates under section 29, Act V., for what was 
termed neglect of duty, became so frequent that in 1865 Govern- 
ment issued orders prohibiting the trial of Police officers under this 
section, except with the permission of the District Magistrate or 
District Superintendent. In one district a European Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, a young lad, fresh from an English 
school, of gentle culture, a most inoffensive, straightforward, 
honest, upright youth, who has since risen to a position of high 
importance and responsibility under Government, was arrested and 
thrown into the common jail by the District Magistrate on a 
- vidiculous charge of dacoity. 

Looking back now to these years, it seems marvellous that the 
whole system did not collapse ; and there can be no better proof of 
the energy, the zeal, and the devotedness with which the superior 
officers to whom the new organisation was entrusted carried out their 
work, than the fact that in four years they surmounted all these 
difficulties. and extorted from their bitterest enemies the admissiou 
that the new department was a decided success. 

The annual reports of Divisional Commissioners and Magistrates 
for the years 1865 and 1866 concur in representing (except in two 
or three districts) that the Police were far more efficient than they 
had ever been before ; that crime was much better reported ; 
that there was less oppression of the people ; that open and violent 
crime against person and property had largely diminished ; that 
a much larger number of offenders against the law were convicted; 
and that the proportion of stolen property recovered had greatly 
increased. That the new Force was rapidly gaining the confidence of 
the people was clearly indicated by the numerous applications which 
were made by the villagers for the establishment of new outposts 
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and the strong protests with which any attempts to remove a Police 
station were met. The main points on which the new Police system 
had established its superiority cannot be better described than in the 
words of Mr. Montresor, the able and experienced Commissioner 
of the Burdwan Division, who thus wrote in 1867: “I have never 
ceased to think that the new Police, after the first two years of its 
organisation, is immeasurably superior to the old; the relations 
with its officers far more intimate and less slavish ; it has shewn 
much more steady and general comprehension of the laws and 
far more strict obedience to them; and the manner in which its 
cases are prepared are in respect of legal form incomparably 
superior. Its officers generally have enforced the abandonment 
of torture and violence, and one of the best proofs of the good 
character of the Constabulary is that the Judges of the High Court 
are steady in defending their honour and rarely comment on their 
want of skill.” Another Commissioner writes—-‘ I have made a 
point of making close enquiry from those conversant with the 
subject as to the working of the Police whenever I am on tour, 
and the general impression is that there has been a vast_improve- 
ment during the past two or three years.” 

In the short space of four years, amid incessant changes, all this 
substantial progress had been made, and there was every reason to 
look forward hopefully to the future. All that the new department 
wanted and asked for was time and rest to enable them to make 
further advance. “It remains to be seen,” wrote the Inspector- 
General in 1866, “whether or not the reductions have been 
carried too far ; but I would most earnestly deprecate any further 
changes for some timetocome. The new system of Police has 
been established in Bengal-for the last three and a half years, but 
during the whole of that period there has been one succession of 
changes,—not a member of the Force, from the highest grade to 
the lowest, has ever been certain from day to day that he might 
not be either reduced or discharged. I do hope the Force will 
now be allowed to acquire a feeling of permanency which it has 
never hitherto enjoyed.” And again in the following year the 
Inspector-General writes—“ If then we have arrived at the above 
results during the last five years, it is only natural to conclude that 
we only need time (and if I may be allowed to use a somewhat 
loose expression) to be “let alone” to render the Police in the 
country as efficient as it is ever likely to be.” But the Police 
Department was not to be “let alone.” The “system” with its 
Inspector-General and Deputy Inspector-General and depart- 
mental organisation was still a thorn in the flesh of many a Bengal . 
Civilian, At the very time Mr. Montresor and others were bearing 
cordial testimony to the steady progress and good character of the 
new Force, there were others who could see no good in the new 
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order of things. The Commissioner of a Division adjoining Mr 
Montresor’s we find writing thus—“I cannot say that my appre. 
ciation of the present system of Police increases with my experi. 
ence* * -I think it involves financially avery great waste of 
money * * I positively do not know at this moment who is the 
Deputy Inspector-General who has jurisdiction in my division, 
I have seen no instance or indication throughout the year of any 
useful action by this officer, whoever he may be. * * The work 
of the Inspectors has drifted into something very different, indeed, 
from what is contemplated and intended in the rules and orders on 
the subject. * * They (the Inspectors) now inspect stations 
comparatively seldom. I do not complain of this, for I believe 
their inspections to be, when they are made, as a rule, absolutely 
useless, They are now employed almost wholly in investigating 
crimes. Every crime of the least importance is taken out of the 
hands of the Sub-Inspector and inquired into by the Inspector, 
Of course, it is an advantaage to have a highly-paid and, presumably, 
more experienced officer to investigate the more serious crimes, 
But, on the other hand, the important office of Sub-Inspector is 
degraded and dwarfed sadly. The Sub-Iaspectors, though better 
paid than the old Darogahs, are certainly in every way wholly 
inferior to them, chiefly I think for the reason above given. 
Every important case being taken out of their hands, they lose 
interest, zeal, and self-respect. I believe it would most decidedly 
benefit the administration if the grade of Inspectors were abolish- 
ed altogether, the money thereby saved being spent in improving 
the position of the Sub-Inspectors who would then become 
Inspectors. The really valuable feature in the system is the 
well-paid Superintendent in each district. 1 sincerely wish we 
had an Assistant Superintendent of the same class in each sub- 
division, Preserving these officers, I confess that I should not 
be averse to see the Police, as a separate department, abolished.” 

We have quoted these remarks at length as they afford a typical 
example of the class of objections which have frequently been 
raised by biassed and unthinking persons against the new Police, 
and we propose to show, in afew words, how very unfounded such 
objections are as applied to the Police system ; but before doing 0, 
it will perhaps be well to sketch very briefly the system under 
which Police work is supposed to be carried on. 

The fundamental basis of the whole Police system was, and is 
that there should be strict, minute, and incessant supervision in 4 
gradually widening circle over every policeman. The Head Con- 
stable was to watch the Constable ; the Inspector, the Sub-Inspector; 
the District ay oy te the Inspector ; the Deputy Inspector: 
General, the District Superintendent ; and the Inspector-General 
over all. Each Police station is placed in charge of a Sub- 
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Inspector, who has under him one or twd Head Constables and a 
certain number of Constables. The duty of the Sub-Inspector 
is to receive and record the first information of all offences occur- 
jing within his jurisdiction, to report all cognizable cases at once 
through the Inspector to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, and to 
take immediate steps for the investigation of such offences and 
for the apprehension of offenders, He has also to keep up certain 
registers connected with crime,—register of escaped offenders and 
notorious bad characters, register of property stolen and recovered, 
register of fines imposed by Magistrates, which he has to collect. 
He records in a diary (copy of which is sent at the close of each 
day to the Inspector) a minute account of the doings of himself 
and his subordinates hour by hour, all miscellaneous reports of 
any interest which may reach him, the general state of the crops, 
weather, condition of the people, &c. &c., and all non-cognizable 
cases which may have been reported at his station. 

A circle of five or six stations, which in large districts having 
sub-divisions is conterminate with the Magisterial sub-division, is 
placed in charge of an Inspector. He has his head-quarters at 
the sub-divisional head-quarters, and is or should be in close and 
daily communication with the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. He 
should, in fact, as regards Police matters in the sub-division, be the 
right hand of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, just as the District 
Superintendent is the right hand of the District Magistrate in 
Police affairs throughout the district. He receives the daily report 
from the Sub-Inspector in.charge of stations ; he constantly visits 
the stations under him; he sees that the various registers are 
proper'y kept up, fines duly realised, accounts carefully kept ; 

e ascertains from the villagers-what the Police have been about, 
whether there are any complaints of oppression, whether ready 
assistance is afforded to the people by the Thanna Police ; he assists 
in the investigation of serious cases, and if necessary he can take a 
case out of the hands of his subordinate and investigate it himself ; 
this isa power, however, which should only be exercised in rare 
cases. When at the head-quarters of his sub-division, the Inspector 
closely scrutinizes the station diaries; sees that men are properly 
apportioned to their different duties; he watches closely the 
progress and manner of investigation of each case as reported in 
the special diaries ; and he submits daily to the District Superin- 
tendent, after showing it to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, a brief 
abstract of all occurrences reported in his circle and any matters 
of general interest which have found entry in the station diaries. 

Such was the system laid down by the founders of the new Police 
Force ; it was a scheme in consonance with all the best systems in 
Europe ; it had been already tried and had succeeded admirably in 
at least one Indian province ; and there was no reason why it 
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should not have succeeded in Bengal, had it only been given free 
scope and working room. But, as we showed in a former article 
the new Police have never had an opportunity of putting the 
system fairly into practice. Before the new Force had been 
two years in existence, the administrative power of the In. 
spector-General and his deputies was withdrawn, and District 
Magistrates and Commissioners were told that the Police was 
entirely at their disposal; that the District Superintendent 
was a mere assistant to the Magistrate, and bound implicitly to 
obey all his orders; and that Magistrates could administer their 
Police in whatever fashion seemed to them best. The regylt 
is that each Sub-Divisional Magistrate has gradually taken to 
working the Police according to his own notions. One thinks 
Inspectors: useless and sets them aside altogether ; another thinks 
that Inspectors should investigate every ease, and orders them out 
accordingly on every possible opportunity ; a third employs his 
Inspector chiefly for the investigation of civil cases. There was no 
occasion for Sir George Campbell to record, “that it is not for 
Magistrates to assist the Police, but for the Police to assist. the 
Magistrates in every way, to obey their orders, carry out their 
views, and altogether recognise their positions to .be that or 
assistants to the Magistrates for Police purposes.” And _ that 
“ these duties are not to be strictiy limited to the functions which 
the law requires of them, but that the Magistrate is to be held 
fully entitled to employ the Police officers to take a census, mend 
a road, or do anything else for which a trustworthy officer may 
be usefully employed.” All this had been fully recognised and 
carried out long before Sir George took the reins. All that Police 
officers ever ventured to hint was that the Subordinate Police 
were so much employed on miscellaneous duties that the real Police 
work of the country was in danger of being altogether neglected ; 
but their remonstrances were unheeded, while Commissioners 
recorded their sentiments in the fashion we have above quoted. 

If the Inspectors never visited their stations, and if their visits, 
when they did visit them, were barren of results—if all their 
cases were taken out of the hands of the Sub-Inspectors so that 
they were losing all self-respect and interest in their work—it is 
very evident that the District Magistrate and the Commissioner 
himself failed in their duty, for it rested with them, under the 
Government orders, to remedy so grave an error of administration. 
But we have searched in vain through the records of the period 
for the sign of any action on the part of either Commissioner or 
Magistrate, It will probably surpise our readers to learn that at 
the very time the Commissioner wrote—‘ The Sub-Inspectors, 
though better paid than the old Darogahs, are certainly in every 
way wholly inferior to them,”—there were in the Districts of this 
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Commissioner’s division 90 Sub-Inspectors, of whom 66 had served 
in the old Police! Dear old Darogah, the worthy Commissioner 
did not recognise thee then under thy new title! “ Mutato nomine 
de te fabula narratur.” 

The allusion to the Deputy Inspector-General is quite in keeping 
with the other remarks recorded by the Commissioner, a confession 
of complete ignorance of what that officer was doing, coupled 
with a bold assertion that he could be doing no good whatever. 
A similar confession might have been made with the same truth 
and quite as much to the point with reference to the Superintend- 
ing Engineers, the Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, the 
Inspector of Schools, or the Inspector-General of Jails ; and any of 
these officers might have retorted with equal force that they were in 
complete ignorance of what use a Commissioner could possibly be. 

The whole of the Commissioner’s remarks afford a striking 
example of how easy it is for men to deceive themselves when 
writing under the influence of strong prejudice. 

We suspect that matters were not quite so bad as the Commis- 
sioner represented, but such comments coming from men in 
high places tended strongly to keep alive the old feeling of class 
jealousy and prejudice, which, if left alone, would have died out ; 
and the consequences of such a feeling were painfully manifest 
in the sudden outbursts every now and then of violent, hasty, and 
injudicious proceedings which marked the action of Magistrates, 
and sometimes of higher authorities, against Police officers, ‘The 
Government records afford ample evidence of what we have stated. 
We quote the more promirent cases within our recollection which 
have been specially brought to the notice of Government, aud 
in all of which the expenses imcurred-in defence of the Police 
officers concerned were wholly or in part paid by Government. 

Ist.—A prostitute who had been arrested on a charge of theft, 
and afterwards released on bail by the Police, for want of sufficient 
evidence, accused the Inspector of extortion. He was tried and 
honorably acquitted and his expenses paid in full by Government. 

2nd.—A glaringly false chargé of torture was brought against a 
Sub-Inspector of the District. He was, however, com- 
mitted to the Sessions, and at once honorably acquitted, a portion 
of his expenses being paid by Government. 

3rd—A Head Constable of the District, who had 
been chiefly instrumental in procuring the conviction of a gang 
of dacoits, was charged three mouths after the alleged occurrence 
with having tortured the dacoits to extort a confession. The 
Deputy Magistrate before whom the charge was laid, after a delay 
of six months, convicted the Head Constable and sentenced him 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonirent. The Sessions Judge quashed 
the conviction, and ordered the case to be sent up before 
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himself for trial. The Head Constable was unanimously acquitted 
by the Jury, and his expenses, amounting to Rs. 219, wer 
paid by Government. The Deputy Magistrate who first trieg 
this case was degraded, and ordered to refund a portion of the 
expenses incurred in the defence. 

4th.—An Inspector of the-———-——District, of long-standing and 
excellent character, was committed to the Sessions on a charge of 
coercion and getting up false evidence in a murder case which ho 
had investigated. He was honorably acquitted, but the trial cog 
him Rs. 1,200, of which Rs, 675 were paid by Government. ho 
Sessions Judge, in acquitting the Inspector, commented very 
severely on the conduct of the Magistrate who had committed 
him, 

5th.—A Sub-Inspector of the District was committed to 
the High Court by an Officiating Calcutta Magistrate on an absurd. 
ly false charge of torturing a prisoner to extort confession. §p 
palpably false was the charge that the presiding Judge stopped the 
trial before the examination-in-chief of the complainant had been 
finished, and the Standing Counsel, who was prosecuting on behalf 
of Government, declared in open court that there was not a tittle of 
evidence to support the charge, and that he could not understand 
upon what grounds the case had ever been committed. The trial 
cost the Sub-Inspector Rs. 900, of which the Government allowed 
him Rs, 500. 

In the Annual Report for 1867 we find the Inspector-General 
of Police bringing specially to notice one instance out of several, in 
which an Extra Assistant Superintendent was committed by a Joint 
Magistrate to the Sessions, and there convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment and fine, but released, on appeal, by the High Court, 
The case is thus described by the Inspector-General: “The Extra 
Assistant was tried before the Sessions Judge of Patna. He was 
defended by a Barrister of the High Court, and the Joint Magis- 
trate appeared as prosecutor aud as the principal witness against the 
Extra Assistant. The trial lasted for eight days. The Judge in a 
lengthened charge summed up very strongly against the prisoner.” 

The Jury acquitted the Extra Assistant of the first or principal 
charge, and found him guilty of the second and third charges. 
The Judge sentenced Nobokisto Ghose to one year’s rigorous im- 
prisonment, and to pay a fine of Rs, 100, 

“The Extra Assistant appealed to the High Court, when two of 
the Judges, Messrs. Macpherson and Seton-Karr, after reviewing in 
a lengthened judgment the whole proceedings, not only acquitted 
the Assistant of every charge, and ordered his immediate release, 
but commented very severely upon the action of all the parties 
concerned in the prosecution. The Judges further added that 
there was not one tittle of evidence against him, that he ought 
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never even to have been called upon for his defence, and that 
he had full grounds for the action he had taken. 

“ Nobokisto Ghose was on the 8th January reinstated in his 
appointment, and the expenses incurred in his defence have since 
been returned to him by order of the Government. In the mean- 
time he had suffered nearly three months’ rigorous imprisonment.” 

“[T have been obliged,” writes the Inspeetor-General, “ to 
remark upon the particulars of this prosecution somewhat at 
length ; jirstly, in order to show why the department has failed 
in Patna to obtain convictions for the serious crime of poisoning, 
which is well known to be prevalent there, whereas in Monghyr 
and Bhaugulpore, as will be seen by former reports, and in 
Loharduggga lately, its action was most successful; and 2ndly, 
because I feel that an honest and energetic officer, who has 
deserved well of the State, has been subjected, under the forms 
of law, to a most serious injustice.” 

In the Annual Report for 1868 we again find the Inspector- 
General writing: “ During the year there have been numerous 
harassing and unnecessary prosecutions of Police officers, which 
have ended in honourable acquittals. Such cases do much injury 
to the Force, and cause employment in the Police to be looked 
upon as- most precarious. This prevents mavy respectable men 
from joining, who would otherwise willingly join the Force. Only 
recently it was thought expedient to re-employ an old and trusted 

officer who had retired on pension. He was offered a post far 
above that which he formerly held, but he declined accepting it, 
unless his pension was secured to him whatever might happen. 
He evidently thought that in rejoining the Force he ran consider- 
able risk of bemg couvicted-of an-effence of which he was innocent 
and losing a pension which he had gained by long and meritorious 
service. 

We could, if necessary, multiply examples showing the extra- 
ordinary inistrust, jealousy, and suspicion which marked the con- 
duct of many of the Magisterial authorities towards the Police ;_ but 
we have said enough, we trust, to show that such feelings were very 
prevalent, and it is not surprising that under such circumstances 
all progress was much retarded, and sometimes altogether checked. 
We now proceed to consider in what respects improvement is 
most urgently required, and how it can best be effected. 

First and foremost, and at the root ofall permanent improvement, 
comes the long vexed question of Village Police. In vain have 
successive Inspectors-General, Deputy Inspectors-General, and Dis- 
trict Superintendents urged year after year the imperative neces- 
sity of placing the village chowkidars upon a proper footing ; the cry 
is repeated in every Annual Report: from 1862 down to 1874, and 
Weare not one whit better off than we were before the introduction 
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of the new Force; on the contrary, our position is worse, for the 
villager has discovered that he is not bound by any law to support 
a chowkidar, and the chowkidar has diseovered that neither the 
Magistrate nor the District Superintendent has the power either 
to compel him to serve, or to punish him for neglect of duty, exeept 
by dismissal, which, as he frequently gets no pay whatever, is no 
punishment at all. Before the introduction of the new Police the 
village chowkidar did get some remuneration ; if the villagers failed 
to pay him, he had only to put in a petition before the Magistrate, 
who deputed a burkundaz from the thanuah to go round with the 
chowkidar to every house and collect his dues; and they were 
collected, and often a good deal more. Other Magistrates, less trustful 
of the tender mercies of their burkundazes, issued standing orders 
that in the case of a chowkidar’s pay falling into arrears the leading 
villagers were to be arrested and sent into the Magistrate’s 
cutcherry where they danced attendance until the chowkidar 
reported that his claim was settled. Again, if a chowkidar was 
reported for absence or neglect of duty, a fine was summarily levied 
from him by order of the Magistrate. No sooner was the new 
Police introduced, however, than all these proceedings were dis- 
covered to be illegal, and ever since the Village Police has been 
growing daily more useless, if not more vicious. 

So far back as 1838, Mr. Halliday recorded in a famous Police 
minute—“In vain we exalt and encourage, and discipline and 
centralise 8,000 men (the burkundaz Police), while we leave un- 
altered the organization of one huudred and seventy thousand 
who are essential as a connecting link with the rest of the system. 
But between them and the Police paid from the general 
revenue the chain of subordination is broken, and broken too 
precisely where the true interests of the Police require thorough 
continuity.” 

In 1854 Sir Barnes Peacock recorded—“ The custom to main- 
tain watchmen seems to have existed from the earliest times in 
every village, I cannot think that it could ever have been intend- 
ed that the maintenance of that class of officers should fall into 
disuse or be considered as merely optional with those who have 
always contributed to their support ; where lands have been appro- 
priated to their support it should continue to be so. When the 
watchmen have been paid by contributions from the village 
community, either in money or grain, such contributions should 
be considered obligatory.” The Police Commission which sat in 
1860 framed their propositions in accordance with the above 
principle, These were :— 

ist.—“ That in most parts of the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
zemindars cannot by ewisting law be compelled to. maintain Village 
Police,” 
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2nd.—“ That in Bengal a Village Police does exist, though 
hitherto scarcely recognised by law and most inefficiently 
maintained.” 

$rd.—‘ That the only way by which it is possible to secure a 
proper maintenance of the Village Police is to provide an enact- 
ment whereby the Magistrate may be enabled to levy and collect 
from the village residents the fees and dues they now pay as 
remuneration for the Village Police they now appoint and enter- 
tain; and where maictained by the zemindar, to secure to the 
Village Police enjoyment of the land assigned to him.” 

“That in no case can a new cess or tax be levied from the 
landholders of Bengal for viilage purposes, but a law should be 
passed securing lands already assigned for the purpose, and render- 
ing obligatory the payment of the dues now provided,” 

“The Police Commission of 1860 then ‘ urged that one of two 
alternatives must be adopted, viz., that either an enactment should 
be passed to give a real and vigorous effect to this principle, or 
else, that the existing watch, which is ineffectual for any public 
purpose, should be treated merely as private servants, and that the 
State should look more strictly to the landholder for the punctual 
discharge of the duties already imposed by law.’” 

In 1864 Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce, when reporting upon the 
Police establishments of Bengal, earnestly called attention to the 
subject and strongly urged upon Government the advisability of 
resuscitating the fast decaying Village Police. He thus writes: 
“The most important subject for consideration and action is the 
present condition of the Village Police in the agricultural districts 
under the Government of Bengal. I think the fact of this ancient 
institution having gradually diminished in efficiency since we 
obtained possession of the country can hardly be controverted until 
at the present time it stands upon the very verge of collapse. If 
measures are promptly taken for a wholesome resuscitation of this 
body, I have no doubt they may yet be placed upon an efficient 
footing ; but prolonged delay may cause, as in parts of the 
Madras Presidency, all traces to fade away, and then it will be 
almost impossible to attempt revival.” Upon the strong represen 
tation of Colonel Bruce, the Bengal Government called on Mr. 
Hobhouse, then Legislative Member for Bengal, to submit a report 
upon the best means of re-organising the Village Police. Mr. 
Hobhouse submitted his report in 1864, together with a draft 
Act, to improve the system of Village Police. The Act provided 
that the appointment, removal, and payment of the Village Police 
should be vested in the District Superintendent, subject to the 
general control of the District-Magistrate. The monies necessary 

for the payment of the Village Police were to be collected from the 
zemindars, suddex farmers, aud others paying revenue direct to 
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Government ; or in cases where the village community had } 
usage maintained their own chowkidar, the money was to be saiees 
from any five headmen of the village selected by the Magistrate 

Mr. Hobhouse’s measure had certainly the advantage of simpli- 
city, but it was opposed by a large majority of Commissioners an 
Magistrates, and fell through altogether. 

It is worthy of remark that no two Commissioners give the same 
easons for opposing Mr. Hobhouse’s Bill, and they all proposed 
different remedies. 

In 1865 a Special Commissioner, Mr. McNeile, was appointed 
to enquire into, and report upon, the whole question of Village 
Police. In 1866 Mr. McNeile submitted a most elaborate and 
exhaustive report on the subject. His proposals were :— 

1st.—To abolish entirely tiie present chowkidaree system which 
he considered to be beyond improvement. 

2nd.—To substitute-in its place a paid subordinate constabulary, 
who were bound to be residents of the circles of villages in which 
they were employed. 

3r4.—To sweep away the whole body of law which. imposed 
on landholders the obligation of reporting crime to the Police 
and aiding in the arrest of criminals. 

4ih.—To pay the subordivate constabulary by a tax collected 
from the proprietors of sudder mahals; permission being given 
these latter to recover the amount as land rent from their under 
tenants, who in time would recover from those holding under them 
down to the lowest step in the ladder. . 

Mr. MeNeile’s scheme also was strongly opposed by the great 
majority of Civilians and by the Inspector-General of Police 
“The village watch,” wrote Colonel Pughe, “ has existed in India 
from time immemorial. It is bound up with the feelings and 
customs of the people ; it will be very difficult to substitute in 
its place a system which will equally secure their confidence 
The ryots generally look upon the chowkidar as one of thei 
own body, who is acquainted with all their affairs, in fact, ass 
friend and associate in whom they repose confidence. At the 
same time he is regarded as the representative of official authority 
in the village, and as one whose duty it is to report crime ané 
apprehend criminals. This system enables the Police to come 
into close communication with the people, whieh scarcely any othet 
plan will enable them todo, It is admitted that one of the greal 
difficulties with which the Government in the country has to cor 
tend is the absence of the cordial co-operation of the people in the 
administration of the criminal law, and yet it is now proposed 
to destroy the only connecting link which at present exists be 
tween the official class and the people at large. * * It is proposed 
to sweep away the whole body of law which imposes upon land 
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polders the obligation of reporting crime to the Police and of 
aiding in the arrest of criminals; but I am strongly of opinion 
that the obligation of landholders to report crime and to aid in 
of criminals should never be curtailed or interfered 
o make it more stringent. Who has so many 
means of learning of the commission of crime as the landholder ? 
Who possesses more influence than he does, as regards the pre- 
vention of crime and tracing of criminals? And yet he is to 
reap the advantages of holding property and give no assistance 
| in keeping the peace es 
Mr. McNeile admits “ that there is a power established through- 
| out the land with a far firmer root in the minds and habits of the 
ople than the whole authority of the Government ; this is the 
h wer of the landholders and their local agents, whose reign, 
silently acquiesced in, extends to every house in every village of 
y the country ;” and yet, instead of utilising this power, he would 
ch dispense with it altogether! Why should we reject a sure 
means and positive influence because it is grudgingly given? 
ed Why not adopt means that would make it the interest of land- 
holders to afford the aid which they are so capable of affording ? 


ice 
“In my opinion we should endeavour to improve rather than 


ted destroy this important ‘nstitution. To do this we should keep 
ven as neat as possible to the characteristics of the present village 


der- system, which is in accordance with the habits and prejudices of 


vem the people.” 
With this report the question appears to have been dropped, 


and in 1868 we find the Inspector-General of Police again report- 


the arrest OL 
with, unless it be t 


reat 

hice ing that “ with reference to the organisation of the Village 
ndia Police, no advance has-been made, and this vexed question 
ani M_ remains as far as ever from solution.” 

e i In 1869 a Commission was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
ence ~C. H. Campbell, R. Thompson, H. Bell, and Baboo Ishur Chun- 
thet der Ghosal, for the purpose of framing a Draft Bill for the reform 


The Commissioners submitted their report 


with a Draft Bill in June 1869, and in the following year this Bill, 
with certain modifications, became Law under tie title of Act VL. 
of 1870. ‘The main provisions of the Bill are— 
The District Magistrate is empow ered to appoint not less 
than three, and not more than five, persons to form a panchayet 
in any village containing more than 60 houses, and he is also 
authorised under certain conditions to make unions of villages. 
The panchayet is to determine the number of chowkidars 
to be employed in each village, provided there be two chowkidars 
to every 150 houses, and one additional chowkidar for every com- 


plete number of 100 houses over 180. 
The panchayet is to fix the monthly salaries of the chowkidars 


—asafm of the Village Police. 
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provided that such salary is not to be less than Rs. 3, nor more 
than Rs. 6 per mensem. 

The panchayet is to raise in each village by a yearly assessmapt 
the amount required for the pay of chowkidars, the rate to be 
levied in each village being an assessment according to the circum. 
stances and the property to be protected of the persons liable to 
assessment, provided that not more than one rupee is to be assessed 
on any one person, and that ali persons who in the opinion of the 
panchayet are too poor to pay half an anna a month are to be 
exempted altogether. 

The panchayet is to appoimt one of their number to receive 
and collect the rate which is to be paid by equal monthly insta). 
ments. 

The chowkicar is to be appointed by the panchayet which has 
also power, with the sanction of the Magistrate, to dismiss the 
chowkidar. 

The District Magistrate is authorised to fine or dismiss any 
chowkidar. The panchayet is obliged ‘to exercise a general 
control over the chowkidar and every member of the panchayet, 
who becomes cognizant of the commission within the village of 
certain offences, is bound by law forthwith to cause the same 
to be reported by the chowkidar to the officer in charge of the 
Police station, and if the chowkidar fails to report, ‘the member 
is bound to convey the report himself. 

The Bill then goes on to define the duties of chowkidars, which 
are pretty much the same as they have always been; and 
here we may observe in passing that in the Draft Bill, and 
still more pointedly in the Act itself, the old feeling of jealousy 
of the District Superintendent’s power again crops out. The Draft 
Bill gave the District Superintendent of Police power to dismiss 
a chowkidar, provided the sanction had previously been obtained 
of the District Magistrate. In other words, the District Superiv- 
tendent of Police, who under Act V. was invested with full power 
to suspend, reduce, or dismiss any Police Officer, from Inspector 
down to a Constable, was not thought fit to be trusted with power 
which was given to the village panchayet. The Act itself ignores 
the District Superintendent altogether, and gives him practically 
no authority whatever over the Village Police ; while, at the same 
time, it invests every Deputy Magistrate and every Assistant 
Magistrate in charge of a Sub-Division with power to fine ané 
dismiss the Village policeman. It would ‘be hard to conceive 
anything more irrational or illogical under a system of Police, the 
keystone of which is Act V., 1861. When, however, the Inspector 
General of Police ventured ‘to point out this extraordinary 
inconsistency, the Lieutenant-Governor replied ‘that District 
Superintendents were not independent officers but Magistrates 
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assistants for Police purposes, and that no proposal which aimed 
at divesting the Magistrate of his authority over the rural police, 
and transferring his authority to the Police Department, would 
be listened to.” It is seareely necessary to say that no such 
roposal had ever been made by the Inspector-General of Police. 

In April 1871, Act VI. was introduced experimentally into the 
following Districts: Patna, Bhaugulpore, Beerbhoom, Jessore, Raj- 
shahye, Dacca, Chittagong, Up to the end of 1873, except from 
one district, the reports received of the working of the Act have 
been most unsatisfactory. In Beerbhoom it was introduced into 
19 villages. Within the first year one of the members of a 
panchayet was convicted of embezzlement, and the further 
extension of the Act in this District was suspended by order of 
Government. The Commissioner reported that no improvement 
had taken place in regard to regularity of attendance at Police 
stations or punctuality of reports; that the chowkidars were the 
same individuals who held office under the old system ; that the 
Act was most unpopular with the people; and that the situation 
of the panchayeé was most unwillingly accepted. In Jessore 
the introduction of the Act was postponed at the instance of the 
Commissioner. In Bhaugulpore the Act was introduced into eight 
villages. The Commissioner reports it to be complicated and is 
opposed to its further extension, as it cannot be enforced without a 
panchayet, which it is very difficult to obtain as the people are most 
backward in edueation and intelligence. 

In Chittagong it was introduced into five unions. The Magis- 
trate reports that it cannot be considered a success ; that it is not 
suited to the district, if indeed it is suited to any Bengal District. 

In Patna it was introduced experimentally into 26 villages, 
The result has been far from satisfactory, aud both Magistrate and 
District Superintendent are altogether opposed to the further 
extension of the Act. 

The only district from which a favourable report has been 
received of the working of the Act is Rajshahye where it has been 
introduced into 3,176 villages. The Commissioner reports that 
the result has been very satisfactory, but the Inspector-General. of 
Police writes—“ I cannot say that 1 was favourably impressed 
when marching through the district last cold season. I took the 
opportunity of seeing some of the panchayets and looking at 
their accounts. The chowkidars were quite of the old style ; they 
all complain that they were kept in arrears and that they did not 
receive the pay which was entered in theaccounts. In one case an 
order had been received to attach the property of the panchayet 
as the chowkidars were 12 months in arrears. The members, with 
the exception of the man whto-kept the accounts, seemed to know 
or care little about the matter.” 
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The general opinion then seems to be that Act VI. of 1870 is 
impracticable, and the old question recurs—what is to be done? 
For five and thirty years this question has been asked, and we 
seem to be as far as ever from the solution. All are agreed that the 
reform of the Village Police is a matter of paramount importance, 
All agree that the first and most important point is to secure a fixed 
salary and regularity in the payment of his dues to the village 
chowkidar. Almost all agree that the panchayet with the proverbial 
inefficiency of “ boards” will not work. The great majority, both of 
Magistrates and Police officers, agree that the total annthilation of 
the Village Police, and the substitution in their place of a subordi- 
nate constabulary, would be a fatal mistake. Let us consider 
whether out of the accumulated wisdom of so many counsellors we 
cannot evolve something to meet our requirements. The difficult 
point appears to be to secure for the chowkidar regular pay and 
efficient supervision, and at the same time to preserve his distinctive 
character as a village servant. The remedy we would venture to 
suggest is simple and but a modification of that proposed in 1865 
by the Inspector-General of Police, Abolish the panchayvt as an 
executive body, but retain it as a consultative and deliberative 
power in the village community. Let the panchayet fix the rate of 
assessment in each village or cluster of villages, and give them 
a voice in the election of the chowkidar; but let» them have 
nothing to do with the chowkidar in an executive capacity. 

The executive supervision of the chowkidar we would entrust to 
a Village Inspector, selected from the residents of the village 
circle. To each small circle of villages we would appoint an 
Inspector whose principal duty would be to collect monthly or 
quarterly the pay of the’ chowkidars and distribute it at the 
Police stations, We would give the Inspector honorary rank, 
but no Police powers, or at the most very limited powers, to 
be exercised only in cases of great emergency. We would not ask 
him ordinarily to do any Police work, except receive daily 
reports of occurrences from the chowkidar of his circle and 
forward them on to the Police station, and to enquire into any 
complaints made by the villagers against their chowkidar. A small 
percentage on the circle collection would provide sufficient pay 
for these Inspectors, who would thus become, what we so much 
require, a connecting link between the Village Police and the Go- 
vernment Police. ‘Their honorary position. would, we believe, cause 
the office to be eagerly sought after, while their daily intercourse 
with the chowkidars, and their position towards that body as pay- 
masters, would give them sufficient influence and so many oppor- 
tunities of gaining information as would render them valuable allies 
to the regular Police in the investigation of cases. The District 
Superintendent should, we think, have power to veto the appeint- 
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ment of any chowkidar, and also full power to fine and dismiss, 
Nothing could be more absurd than to give the District Magistrate 
and to a dozen other young Magistrates under him, power to 
dismiss the village chowkidars, aed at the same time to withdraw 
all power over the Village Police from the District Superintendent. 

The power of summoning defaulters and distrainivg property for 
the arrears of pay should of course rest with the Magistrate. 
What we in fact want is, that Magistrates and Superintendents of 
Police should have power to do now legally what they did before 
illegally. We are not of those who hold that every village 
chowkidar is a depraved scoundrel, a thief, and a fobibee bi nature 
and by profession. In olden days no doubt the chowkidar was, as 
the onty means of self-protection, selected from the robber class; but 
the modern chowkidar of Bengal is a very different animal from 
his ancient prototype. Although he is often a great blackguard 
still, it is more owing to our own mismanagement of him than 
to any hereditary love for free-booting. As a mass they are at 
present unorganised, unpaid, and utterly without supervision, 
but there are among them many good and useful men who only 
require to be stimulated into activity under some organised 
system to be converted into a very serviceable public body. The 
dry bones are there--they only want to be called into life. 

II. Training Schools.—One of the greatest difficulties every 
District Superintendent of Police has had to contend against is 
the want of trained and educated men to supply vacancies as they 
occur in the establishment. When the new Police system was 
first introduced, a strong reserve was kept up at the head-quarters 
of each district, and a school established in which officers and 
men received careful instruction before they were sent to a Police 
station. But the new Force had been barely three years in 
existence before the reserves were largely cut down, and in the 
general reductions which took place consequent on the financial 
crisis of 1869, these reserves were, we may say, swept away alto- 
gether. The consequence is a painful want of elasticity throughout 
the whole Force. ‘The few officers and men who now constitute 
a nominal reserve barely suffice to supply the daily demands for 
escorts and sick reliefs. The Government orders of 1869 having 
directed that all reductions were to be carried out which would 
not render the Police “absolutely inefficient,” the Police stations 
are all working with a minimum Force. There is never a spare 
man left either to learn or to instruct. When a vacancy occurs 
in the grade of Head Constable, or Sub-Inspector, the first decent 
candidate that offers himself is accepted and sent to a thannah to 
blunder on the best way he can until experience has taught him 
his work. Is it remarkable that under such a system officers 
commit grave irregularities; and sometimes illegalities, which 
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render them liable to heavy punishments ; or is it. matter of surprise 
that with such risks before them respectable men shrink froy 
seeking employment in the Police Department? All this has been 
strongly represented again and again to Government, but nothing 
has yet been done to improve matters, 

Eight years ago the Inspector-General submitted a proposal 
for the establishment of High schools in different parts of Bengal 
for the systematic training and instruction of the Police Force. 
The scheme was warmly supported by the then Lieutenant. 
Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon, and subsequently by Sir W. Grey ; but 
after a delay of nearly three years the Government of India refused 
to sanction the scheme, chiefly on the ground of its cost. The 
Inspector-General was then directed to submit a modified scheme, 
which he did towards the end of 1868. This scheme was sanction- 
ed by Government in 1869; but owing to the financial pressure 
which just then occurred it was never carried out. In his Annual 
Report for 1870, the Iuspector-General of Police again earnestly 
called attention to this important subject, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor replied that “the remarks of the Inspector-General 
on the necessity of some further instruction being given to the 
officers of the Force are worthy of consideration, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor will be glad to receive the further propositions of Colonel 
Pugbe.” The Inspector-General of Police accordingly proposed 
that in those districts, where the want of a reserve was most 
severely felt, the District Superintendent should be permitted to 
entertain two or three extra head constables on probation, paying 
them from such savings as he might effect from year to year in 
the budget grant for his district, and training them gradually to 
occupy higher posts. Colonel Pughe added that he had wished to 
Propose a much more elaborate scheme, but that he could not see 

is way to making a sufficient- reduction to meet the expense. 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s reply to this proposal provokes a smile, 
“Only one-third of the whole Force,” writes Sir G. Campbell, 
“can read and write. This is a state of things very detrimental 
to efficiency, and it is difficult to see that the Inspector-General’s 
proposal to entertain extra head constables on probation would 
much improve matters. The Lieutenant-Governor wishes to know 
what is done in the way of schooling the men at present. 
In the Calcutta Police the men are taught their drill lessons 
out of a book, which they sing or recite, and he thinks the 
Police generally might be taught the simplest Bengalee or Hindi 
characters in this manner. The whole subject should be specially 
reported on.” The old story, more reports called for on a subject 
which had been reported upon every year forthe last ten years, 
and a suggestion “(save the mark!) that policemen might be 
educated by teaching them to sing “ shoulder arms, present arms.’ 
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We sincerely trust that this important subject will not be 
allowed to drop. If sufficient funds cannot be spared for the estab- 
lishment of regular schools, there can be no better alternative 
course than to allow each District Superintendent to spend what 
little he can save out of his annual budget in educating one or 
two spare officers and constables. In every district there is, as 
a rule, at the end of the year, some small saving under fluctuating 
charges ; sO many men have been away sick on half-pay—a little 
money has been saved under the head of contingencies, travelling 
allowance, stationery, or postage. These in the aggregate amount 
to a considerable sum, which at present represents, as far as Police 
interests are concerned, an unknown quantity, and at the end of 
each financial year is swept back into the Government coffers, 
Much might be made out of this if properly utilised. 

Much has been said and written about a want of detective 
ability in the Force, This, no doubt, is a point in which consider- 
able improvement can be effected, although we are by no means 
prepared to admit that the detective power of the Force is one whit 
weaker now than it was fifteen yearsago ; on the contrary, there 
is much to show that it has improved. Those who talk so glibly 
about the detective ability of the old darogah, forget the means 
which he constantly, and as a matter of course, adopted for 
discovering crime. Did a heavy burglary or theft occur about 
which an unusual stir was made, the darogah thought nothing 
of arresting every budmash for miles round, and he kept 
them in confinement-for weeks together until some one confessed, 
He had no hesitation in searching every house indiscriminately in 
a whole village for stolen property. He had not the slightest com- 
punction in tying up and publicly flogging a village chowkidar 
or a reported bad character if they could not, or would not 
give him aclue. In short his detective ability consisted chiefly 
in his power of extorting a confession ; but all these royal roads 
to detection are now closed. The modern policeman dares not, 
except at a tremendous risk, resort to any of these practices, and 
if he does not make so many: wonderful discoveries as his prede- 
cessor, it is not that he is less intelligent, but because he is forced 
to be more scrupulous. A true detective, some one has said, 
cannot be made; he is born. The quick observation, the rapid 
inference, the instinctive arriving at a right conclusion, are faculties 
strongly inherent in only a few men; but careful training will 
do much to develop these faculties, and with proper schools the 
intellectual capacity of the Force generally will also be raised, 

I1I.—Protection from false charges. There is nothing, per- 
haps, which has militated more powerfully against the progress 
of the new Police system than the constant risk which all 
grades run of having false charges brought against them. 
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There is nothing so much as this which prevents good anq 
respectable men from seeking employment in the Police Depart. 
ment. No man of education and respectable position will take 
a Police appointment until he has eng his chances of 
getting employment in every other department under Govern. 
ment ; nor is this surprising when we come to consider how many 
excellent Police officers have been and are even now annually 
put upon their trial upon sg 4 false and frivolous charges, 
A policeman above all other men should have protection afforded 
him from false and vexatious charges. In a country where 
false charges are the rule, and perjured witnesses can be obtained at 
a moment’s notice for a few annas, the policeman is ever walking 
on the brink of a precipice. In the performance of his duties 
he must often make himself obnoxious to his fellows. He never 
can please all parties ; constantly surrounded as he is by powerful 
and unscrupulous enemies, nothing but the most vigilant discri- 
mination and care on the part of the superior authorities can 
save him from utter ruin, 

It may be said that the Police officer does not run greater risk 
than any other person; but this is a mistake, The mass of the 
people are protected in a great measure from the false charges 
which are brought in hundreds every day by the Station Police 
officer, who generally makes the local investigation and exposes 
the falsity of the charges; but he cannot protect himself. 
He is generally put on his trial without any local investigation 
and with every thing against him, especially if he be tried by 
an inexperienced Assistant or Deputy Magistrate. 

In England, although it is the fashion to chaff and laugh at 
the “ Bobby,” there is at bottom a strong current of sound 
. admiration for that useful functionary, and such a thing as a 
false charge against an English policeman is almost unknown. 
In India a Police officer has ever to steer between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If he too readily disbelieves a story, the Magis- 
trate or the District Superintendent may suspect him of having 
been bought over; if on the other hand he sends up a case which 
prima facie has all appearance of truth, but which breaks down 
on trial, he is accused of rashness and want of judgment. In 
England the policeman receives the hearty co-operation and 
assistance of the ‘whole community in tracing out crime. In 
India it is just as likely as not that a whole villagewill combine 
to conceal a crime and thwart the police officer, and woe to him 
if he loses his temper, if;he says a hasty word, or lifts his little 
finger, a false charge is forthwith trumped up against him. 
Men of long Indian experience, of course, know all this, and at the 
hands of such men the policeman has comparatively little to 
fear. His great danger is in the sub-division with young inexper!- 
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enced English youths, fresh from school, or the more prejudiced 
Deputy Magistrate who remembers only what the policeman 
was by repute twenty years ago, and judges accordingly. Well 
might the able Commissioner of Burdwan record in a recent 
oficial report: ‘‘When a man asks me to help him to obtain a 
police appointment, I invariably caution him that the “path of 
duty leads but to the jail, and I regret to think to how many 
once-promising police officers that I have known, the jail has been 
the goal of their ambition. I donot know any position more 
dificult or more dangerous than that of a Police Sub-Inspector 
investigating a case. We would earnestly urge that, as a general 
rule, n0 Police officer should ever be put on his trial without a 
thorough local investigation being first made on the spot, either 
by some superior officer of the department or by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate. To pay a man, who has been unjustly put 
on his trial, the expenses of his defence is no doubt a very proper 
thing ; but it can never compensate for the anxiety, the worry, 
and the disgrace to which the man has been put. A _ policeman 
once put into the dock, however unjustly, is branded for life. He 
never gets over it. 

The law, it may be said, provides a heavy punishment for the 
bringing of false charges, but Indian readers need not be told 
what a troublesome business it is to bring home a false charge 
to the real instigator. You may, perhaps, get at the wretched 
factotum, but the wealthy zemindar or respectable Brahmin who 
secretly pulled the wire escapes. In any case prevention is far 
better than cure, and any measure which will check false prose- 
cutions in their incipient stage is worth all subsequent remedies 
put together, 

IV. Improved position and better prospects for Subordiaate 
Police Officers.—In every other department a field is open to 
men of energy and ambition. A good Head Clerk ora Sherista- 
dar in a Judge’s or Magistrate’s office may rise to be a Moonsiff ; 
a Subordinate Judge, a Deputy Magistrate ;a subordiuate in 
the D.P.W. may rise to be an Executive Eengineer ; a Sub- 
Inspector of Schools has the’ prospect of some day ewer 
a Professor; but a Poiice Sub-Inspector has reached his g 
when he becomes an Inspector. An immense impetus, we 
believe, would be given to the progress of Police reform, if it were 
ouce understood that higher appointments, such as Deputy 
Magistracies, or Assistant Superintendentships were open to 
subordinate officers who qualified themselves. There can be no 
better training for a Deputy Magistrate than the work of a Police 
Inspector. Certainly an infinitely better training than teaching 
him a smattering of Algebra, or a superficial knowledge of Survey- 
ing, We have never been able-te- understand why Government 
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has always been so reluctant to adopt such an obvious Means 
of raising the whole tone and status of the Police Force. 

With the chances open to them of rising to high positions and 
fair protection from false and vexatious prosecutions, men of good 
family and education would, we believe, eagerly come forward 
for Police appointments, and the Department would become as 
popular as it is now unpopular. 

Much might be said on this subject, but we have already exceeded 
the limits of a Review article, and we must hasten to a close. 

Let us, in conclusion, contrast for a moment the system of 
Police as contemplated by Act V. and that which is practically 
carried out in its place. 

The cardinal principle of Act V. is a separate departmental 
organisation; officers and men carefully trained, minutely supervised, 
all working together and devoting their whole time and energy 
to cne particular object—the prevention and detection of crime, 
It was a system forced upon a reluctant autocracy by the exigencies 
of the times and the necessities of a more advanced civilisation, 
As we progress, the more complex our machinery necessarily 
becomes. We are forced to sub-divide our labour; we are com- 
pelled in India, asin every other part of the world, to create 
separate Departments of Public Works, Jails, Police. Putting aside 
political considerations, the experience of all ages and of all nations 
teaches us that no system can be sound which does not recognise 
a division of labour. “ But,’ says the Civilian Magistrate- 
Collector, “the political consideration is of paramount importance. 
I must have everything under my thumb, or I would lose my 
position and influence in the district. The natives look upon me 
as the representative of Government; they call me their ma 
bap. They cannot undersand separate departments.” To this 
we reply, that whatever the native has been in the olden time, 
he is now avery different animal. Hecares just about as much 
for the Magistrate-Collector of his district as he does for the 
King of Ashantee land. We have long since (at least in Bengal) 
destroyed that old illusion about ma bap. We have given the 
Indian ryot too many Sub-Divisional Magistrates with full powers, . 
and Small Cause Courts, and Moonsiff’s Cutcheries, and Sessions 
Judges, and Privy Councils. We were present not many months 
since when a wretched old woman of the poorest class came from 
a distant village and presented an appeal to the District Magistrate 
against a decision of a Députy Magistrate. The case was a very 
clear one, and the District Magistrate good-naturedly suggested 
that, perhaps, it was scarcely worth while appealing. But said 
the dame you must hear my appeal. Suppose I give it against you, 
said the Magistrate —Then I will go to the Sessions Judge. And 
if the Sessions Judge goes against you?—Then I will go to the 
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High Court. And if the High Court rejec tyour appeal ?—Then I 
shall go to the Privy Council, said the old lady, aud she walked 
out triumphant. ) 

With all respect for Sir G. Campbell’s abilities and qualifications, 
we cannot but consider that his whole policy was a retrograde 
ong. Men of far higher intellectual calibre have, after mature 
consideration, resolved upon making the Police a separate depart- 
ment; while they recognised the importance of having one 
set of competent officers to devote their whole time and attention 
to Police affairs, they at the same time provided that the District 
Magistrate should be distinctly recognised as the Political head of 
his district ; but they wisely placed certain restrictions upon his 
powers of interference. They put him very much in the position 
of a General of Division towards troops under his command. They 
said you can allot your men, inspect them, report on their efficiency 
or their faults. Call them out in case of emergency, and issue in 
an administrative capacity such General Orders as you may deem 
necessary ; but do not interfere with the internal economy and the 
ordinary every-day duties of the regiments under you—that is the 
business of the Commanding Officer. Sir G. Campbell has reversed 
all this. He has said virtually to the District Magistrate, the 
District Superintendent of Police is not fit to be trusted, you must 
look after him. The Civil Surgeon cannot manage his jail without 
your supervision. The Executive Engineer cannot be trusted ; you 
must check his estimates and report upon his schemes. The 
Educational officer knows nothing of his work, you must report 
on his reports. The consequence is an enormous waste of time 
and power. In the vain attempt to exercise supervision over all, 
the District Magistrate exercises effective supervision Over none. 
His time and energy, instead of being spent on executive 
or judicial work with which he is familiar, is expended 
in collating and studying the reports of other men, and in writing 
voluminous minutes upon every imaginable subject—Sanitation, 
Jails, Municipality, Police, Education, &c. What is the use of a 
District Magistrate doing over again what has already been done 
by competent men ? What can be more ridiculous, for instance, than 
toask a District Magistrate to examine and certify to the sound 
bodily condition of a batch of prisoners who have already been 
examined by the Civil Surgeon ? 

In the futile attempt to concentrate in the hands of one man 
the functions of many, we are gradually converting our Com- 
missioners into sham Lieutenant-Governors, our District Magis- 
trates into petty Commissioners, and our Sub-divisional Magistrates 
into District Magistrates of a very inferior calibre. A few years 
hence, and under increasing pressure, we shall be compelled to 
sub-divide still further ; until in the end, after an enormous expen- 
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diture of money and waste of time, we shall discover that we have 
abandoned the teachings of history and the first principle of 
political science only to follow an ignis fatuus. 

The mischief of Sir G. Campbell’s principle is still more 
apparent when we apply it to the numerous sub-divisions of 
district. It is nothing unusual to find a young Assistant Magis. 
trate of two or three years’ standing in charge of a sub-division. He 
can barely talk the language; he is completely ignorant of the 
customs, habits, prejudices, and feelings of the people; he has 
had no experience of the world; his judgment is totally 
unformed ; in England he would, probably, be still at school. Yet 
we give him judicial and executive powers, which in any other 
country in the world would be given only to men of mature age, 
and after a long course of careful training ; and we gravely ask his 
opinion upon subjects which have puzzled the critical acumen of 
a Mayne and the gigantic intellect of a Stephen. The theory is 
that the District Magistrate should exercise a close supervision 
over all his subordinate Magistrates, both in their judicial and execu- 
tive capacity. Practically, the District Magistrate can exerciss 
no authority whatever in his judicial capacity over his subor- 
dinate Magistrates, if they have full magisterial powers—and this 
almost every young Assistant has after he has been a couple of years 
in the country. Executively, except at head-quarters, his influence 
is very small. What little power he can exercise he is very reluc- 
tant to put in force. He has no time to study carefully the “ pros” 
and “ cons ” of every case that may be referred to him ; and on the 
whole it is safer to let things alone than to take notice of 
every injudicious order issued or error of judgment committed 
by his subordinates. This is more especially noticeable in 
serious criminal cases where the glorious uncertainty of the law 
may, perhaps, by the time the case comes before the Sessions Judge, 
place the District Magistrate at a disadvantage in the eyes of his 
subordinates. Sir G, Campbell, with his natural acuteness, detected 
a weak spot when he promulgated his famous “ vivisection ” 
order, but, alas, like many other of Sir George’s Resolutions, it was 
vox et wpreteroea nihil. We have too great reason to fear 
that under the late administration, “vivisection” has become 
more rampant than ever. Sir George with his theories of concen- 
trating power, after all his high-sounding orders, abolishing 
Urdu, resuscitating Assamese, elevating the District Magistrate, 
subduing the Sessions Judge and High Court, creating repre- 
sentative ryots, establishing model Sub-Deputies, has only 
succeeded, we fear, in planting m each district several “ vivisectors’” 
instead of one. We have no wish to quarrel with the theory 
which maintains that the Magistrate must be the Political 
head of his district ; but we protest with all our might against 
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a policy which, instead of concentrating the power and respon- 
sibility of guiding and ruling the Police in the hands of one set 
of men, fritters it away among half-a-dozen young and inexperi- 
enced Assistant Magistrate is half-educated Deputies scattered all 
over a district. Above all, we protest most strongly against the 
- jllegal exercise of a power which in defiance of the law withdraws 
from Police officers the powers with, which they were duly 
invested by that law, No worse example could have been set 
to the millions under our rule than the deliberate and open 
infraction of an Imperial Law by the head of the Bengal 
Government, 








Art. IX.—EARLY MAHOMEDAN BENGAL, 


By E. Vesey Wesrmacott, Benaat Civit Service; Ba., 
Oxon; MEMBER AS. Soc., BENGAL; R.A.S., F.R.G.S, 


I.—Contributions to the Geography and History of Bengal, 
Muhammadan period, A.D. 1203 to 1538. By H. Blochmann, 
M.A., Calcutta Madrasah. Rouse, Calcutta. 1873. 


I].—dn Easy Introduction to the History and Geography of 
Bengal. For the Junior classes of Schools. By E. Lethbridge, 
M.A, late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford ; Officiating Prin- 
cipal of Krishnagar College, Bengal. Thacker, Spink & (Qo, 
Calcutta, 1874. 

Ill,—The History of Bengal from the first Mahomedan Invasion 
until the virtual Conquest of the country by the English, A.D, 
(757. By Charles Stewart, Esq., M.A.S., late Major on the 
Bengal Establishment, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
Honourable East India Company's College, Herts. Black, 
Parry, & Co. London, 1813. | 


IV.—The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, illustrated 
by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By 
Edward Thomas, late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil 
Service ; Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal, London, 
and Paris. ‘Triibner & Co., London, 1871. 


V.—The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the early Muhamma- 
dan conquerors. Part I. Embracing the preliminary period 
between A.H. 614-634 (A.D. 1217-1236-7.) By Edward 
Thomas, F.RS. Triibner & Co, London, 1873. 


O frequent and so important have been the additions made 

of late years to the history of Bengal, that it had become 
necessary, as it were, to write the books up to date, and to show 
synoptically what is now known on the subject. We are, therefore, 
repared to welcome such works as that recently put forth by 
Professor Blochmann, under the modest title of “ Contributions to 
“the Geography and History of Bengal.” The work, however, is 
not a mere compilation of the JaAbours of others ; for, with the 
exception of Mr, Edward Thomas, no one has contributed more 
for many years past, to our knowledge of the archeology of 
Bengal, than Professor Blochmann himself, by editing and trans- 
lating the Ayeen Akbaree, and otherwise introducing English 
readers, in the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal, to the works of Arabic and Persian writers, and, still more, 
by decyphering the legends on coins and mural inscriptions, 
collected from various parts of the Province. 

What Professor Blochmann has done for the scholar, Mr. Leth- 
bridge has done for the general reader ; for mauy more advanced 
students than will be found in the junior classes of schools, for 
whom he professes. to write, will be glad to possess his book. 
Writing in a popular style, omitting arguments and references, and 
stating conclusions only, Mr. Lethbridge gives a systematic account 
of the present state of our knowledge of the history of Bengal, 

by means of a collation of the most recent lights ou the subject— 
, notably, for the earlier period now under review, the publications 
of Professor Blochmann and Mr, ‘Thomas, 

Hitherto the only accessible work on the history of this province 

has been that of Major Stewart, founded partly upon the work of 
: Firishtah, which he knew both in the original and in Colonel 
Dow's translation, partly on the works of Minhaj-oos-Siraj, Zia-ool- 
Baranee, and other early historians, but mainly upon the Riyaz- 
oos-Salateen, composed at Maldah, in the immediate neighbour- 
! hood of the old Mahomedan capitals of Poroowa, Gour, Tanda, 

Ekdala, and Debkot, in 1787-88 A.D. by Gholam Hosen of 
! Zaid poor, for Mr. George Udny, who was for many years the East 

Indian Company’s Commercial Resident at Maldah. Professor 

Blochmann says of Gholam Hosen, 

“ From a comparison of his work with that by Firishtah, it is 

“evident that for the early portion he has used books which are 
| “likewise unknown at present, and it is unfortunate that his 
| “preface gives no information on this point. His additional 
“source, it is true, cannot have been a work of considerable size ; 
“yet he gives valuable dates which, as will be seen below, are 
‘often confirmed by collateral evidence.” 

A comparison of the Riyaz-oos-Salateen with the sketch of 
Mahomedan Bengal given by Doctor Buchanan, in his account of 
the district of Dinagepoor,* will show pretty clearly that both 
were drawn from the same source, and that source, Doctor 
Buchanan says, was a mauuscript which he found at Poroowa. 
Of late years I have searched in vain for this most valuable 
document ; it has been described to me as a kind of cotem- 
poraneous burial register and record, kept up at the shrines 
of Poroowa, from the days of the saint Shekh Noor-ood-deen Noor 
Kootoob Alam, who died there in 1447 A.D, if uot from an 
earlier date ; and the guardians of the shrine say, that some years 





* Page 616, vol, ii, Martin’s Eastern India, 
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back it was given up to a Collector of Poorneah, who had gent 
for it, and that it was never returned, I could not ascertain 
the name of this Collector who has deprived the world of what 
is probably of great value. 

Since the days of Major Stewart a vast amount of additional 
knowledge of the history of Mahomedan Bengal has been con- 
tributed by Mr, Edward Thomas, from his study of coins and 
medals, especially in two papers on the Initial Coinage of Bengal 
the first of which aiuiigored in this country, reprinted from the 
papers of the Royal Asiatic Society in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1867, and has, moreover, been 
worked up by Mr. Thomas iu his last edition of the “ Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi.” The second part was published 
in 1873. The bulk of the coins discussed formed part of a hoard 
of 13,500 silver coins, ranging from the end of the thirteenth 
to the end of the fourteenth century of our era, discovered in 1863 
in Cooch Behar, near the capital of the old kingdom of Komota 
which we know to have been in existence about 1500 A.D, 
Another most valuable contribution is being made in Professor 
Dowson’s edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s Index to the Historians 
of Mahomedan India, amplified with copious extracts and trans- 
lations from their works. 

Up to the year 658 A.H.* we have the writings of Minhdj- 
oos-Siraj, author of the Tabakat-i-Nasivt. For upwards of thirty 
years this writer took an active part in politics, and in 641 A.H. 
paid a visit to the viceregal court at Lokhnoutee, or Gour, 
so that he writes much of men with whom he had talked, 
and of matters which had come under his own observation. 

From the close of the work of Minhaj we have only the 
far less trustworthy authority of Zia-ood-deen Baranee, who 
wrote the Tarikh-i-Firoz-Shahee ninety-five years later, and 
carefully excluded from his work all that had been written in 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiree. Translations of parts of his work by Major 
Fuller, and by Messrs. Whalley and Colvin, of the Civil Service, 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869, 
1870, and 1871. The inaccuracy of this writer has been pointed 
out by Mr. Thomas.t | 

Far more valuable information is derived from the notes of 
the. African »Traveller, Ibn Batuta, of Tangiers, who was at 

Delhi from 734 to 743 A.H., and being sent by Mahomed bin 
Toghlak as ambassador to China, was at Chittagong in Eastern 





* 1260 A.D. aae 
+ Pages 133, 141, 148, Chronicles of Pathan Kings. 
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Bengal when Fakhr-ood-deen Mobarak was in revolt, 750 A.H.* 
He described what he saw, and also gaye an account of the imme- 
diately preceding dynastic changes. 

Of later writers we have Abd-ool-Kadir Malook Shah 
Badaonee, who wrote in the time of Akbar, and died in 1004 
A.H.+ Professor Bilochmann gives an account of him at page 107 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869. 

Also Nizam-ood-deen Ahmad,-a friend of Badaonee, wrote 
in 1590 A.D. an account of the Bengal kings from 1338 to 1538 ; 
and Firishtah, a later writer still, has a chapter on Bengal. 

Written history has received sometimes amplification, some- 
times corroboration, and sometimes correction, from the testimony 
of coins and mural inscriptions ; and it is this testimony which Mr. 
These and Professor Blochmann have laid before the English 
reader. 

The information to be derived from a coin consists generally 
of the date of its issue, the mint-town, or place of its issue, 
and the authority by which it is issued. From this last point we 
learn whether the ruler of Bengal for the time being struck his 
own coins as an independent sovereign, or issued them only in the 
name of the Delhi Emperor, whose supremacy. he acknowledged, 
and in at least one instance we find proof of recognition of the Ben- 
gal Kingdom by the Khalif at Baghdad... From the name of the 
mint-town, we learn the residences of the rulers.at different periods, 
which have often political significance, and clear up apparent con- 
fusion of dates-by-showing that.at the same time different persons 
were reigning and issuing coins, but in different parts of Bengal. 

The mint-towns hitherto known are,{ 

1st.—Lakhnoutee, or Gour ; 

2nd.—Firozabad, or Poroowa, near Maldah ; 

3rd.—Satgaon in the Hooghly District ; 

4th.—Shahr-i-Nau, or the New City, the Cernove of Portuguese 
travellers, on the Ganges, but not otherwise identified ; 

5th.—Ghayaspoor, which General Cunningham identifies . with 
a place of that name, a mile or so N. W. of Maldah ; 

6th.—Sonargaon, near ‘Dacca ; . 

7th.—Muazzamabad, identified by Professor Blochmann§ with a 
tract between the Brahmapootra and the Lokhiya, iu Sarkar So- 
nargaon ; 











* 1350 A.D. See page 23, Thomas’ t Page 151, Thomas’ Chronicles of 
Chronicles of Pathan Kings ; page 28, Pathan Kings; page 5, Blochmanu’s 
Journ As. Soc. Bengal, 1867. Contributions. 

t 1595 A.D. § Paye 27, id. ib. 
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8th,—Fathabad, near Furreedpoor ; * 

9th.—Khalifatabad, near Bagherhat, in Jessore ; +a mint of 
Nosrot Shah ; 

10th.—_Hosenabad, a mint of Hosen Shah, which I think may 
bean uninhabited village site of that name, twelve miles E.S.K 
of old Maldah, between the Taugon and the Poornabhoba. 

The information derived from mural inscriptions is equally 
valuable and of a more varied character, ‘The more ancient inscrip- 
tions are carved in relief, in the Arabic character called Toogbra, 
on slabs of a stone somewhat resembling a black slate, which 
is often called chlorite, but which I believe to be basalt ; later ones 
are in the rounder character, rather Persian than Arabic, called 
Nastalik, and are very often on a stone of a much coarser descrip- 
tion, which does not resist the weather like the stone of close texture, 
so that Ihave found an Arabic inscription four hundred years old, 
in perfect preservation, close to a Persian one, a quarter its age, 
which had almost disappeared, owing to the wear of wind and 
weather. These stones are sometimes found still on the ‘east front 
of the mosque or tomb for which they were originally carved, but 
oftener let as an ornament into the front of a later building, or 
preserved by some-pious Mahomedan at the grave of a saint or 
of a revered ancestor, the slab being still an object of veneration tothe 
people, though all trace of its original situation has long been 
lost. I have very rarely in the Mahomedan districts of Maldah 
and Dinagepore found an inscribed slab wilfully damaged. Indeed 
I remember only one instance; the inscription was of the 
reign of Hosen Shah and was set up on a newly-built mosque 
within the last half dozen years ; it was greatly injured, and 
this I was told was because the children of the village had been 
in the habit of using it for a plaything. : 

I will describe some of the situations in which stones bearing 
T'ooghra inscriptions are found. 

Some three miles to the .south-west of English Bazar, or 
New Maldah, iz the middle of bamboo jungle, is a fine mosque, 
the roof supported on massive granite columns, encrusted with 
carved bricks, and’ bearing over the doorway an inscription 
recording” its erection in the year of the Hijra 941, in the reiga 
of Mahmood Shah, the last Kivg of Bengal. “A hundred yards 
to the eastward some ruined brickwork marks the site of what 
the villagers calla “ Mombor,” (Imambara, or, Mimbar?) and 
north of that a deep gateway, lined with hewn stone, leads into 
what was probably once a courtyard, sixty yards wide. At 





* Pages 9, 20, Blochmaun’s Con- + Pages 9, 19; Ad. ib. 
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the other side of the court a second gateway, ten fect deep, 
leads into an inner court, a hundred feet each way, in the mid- 
dle of which a building, once apparently surmounted by a 
dome, contains the tomb of the saint Akhee-Siraj-ood-deen, 
Qutside the door are laid three inscriptions, one a text of 
the Koran, said to have come from the ruined “ Mombor,” 
and the other two the inscriptions dated 916 given by Professor 
Blochmann as Nos, 28 and 29 at page 86, and there stated to 
have come from Gour. As a matter of fact, the shrine is 
outside the northern boundary of Gour., 

Inscription No. 27, recording the building of a Jami Musjid 
or congregational mosque, isnot on a mosque but on the} west 
front of a small tomb close to the police station at old Maldah, 
and inside the tomb I found preserved a detached slab, recording 
the building of a mosque in the reign of the earlier Mahmood 
Shah, father of Barbok Shah, in the year of the Hijra 859. Near 
this, let, upside down, mto a ruined wall inside the Katray—an 
enclosure which Doctor Buchanan says was a Sarai, but which, 
from its great strength, I believe to have been originally a fort— 
I found a slab recording the building of a mosque in the reign 
of the Abyssinian Sayaf-ood-deen Firoz Shah. 

Within a mile of this, set up edgeways on the ground ata 
grave said to be that of a relative of Sultan Adam Balkhee, I 
found a slab with an inscription of the reign of Hosen Shah, dated 
899, and carved by the same hand as the Poroowa inscription of 
Mozuffuar Shah, whom Hosen Shah slew, dated 898, of which 
Professor Blochmann gives a plate. | 

On the ground, face upwards, at the grave of a saint or 
king, named Shihab-ood-deen, I found two slabs taken from 
mosques, one of Hosen Shah, dated 918, and one of his son 
Nosrot Shah, 950. 

Professor Blochmann has printed* my account of an inscription 
of the reign of Barbok Shah A.H. 865, at the tomb of Chehel 
Ghazee, near Dinagepoor, and I have since found another of 
the same reign, dated 868, at Deotalao, on the Maldah and 
Dinagepoor road, where the Poroowa saint hada cell. I hear that 
among the Gour inscriptions taken to Serampoor by Mr. Marshman 
another Barbok Shah of 865 has been found, some months later 
than the one at Chehel Ghazee’s tomb. 

From the shrine of the saint Maulana Ata, at the old 
capital of Debkot, I sent down four inscriptions, noticed but 
wrongly quoted, by Doctor Buchanan, one, the earliest in Bengal, 
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of Kai Kaos Shah, 697. A.H.; one of Sikandar Shah, 765; one of 
Mozuftur Shah,.896, and another of Hosen Shah, 918, all recordin 
the foundation: of: mosques or the repairs of buildings at the shrine 
Translations of all these were given: by) Professor Blochmanr 
in} the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1872. --Besides these a fifth 
inscription once existed on a part of a building now fallen ; but ] 
am told that the slab was carried off by a person named Kashee. 
kant, at one time employed by the Government of Bengal in the 
Educational . service, and I have mever received a reply to m 
letters to him on the subject. , 

A number of inscriptions have been found in Behar, valy. 
able as showing at what periods that province was included ip 
the Bengal Kingdom ; others at Satgaon, Tribenee, and Poroowa 
in the district of Hooghly ; many still exist. in Gour and the 
neighbourhood ; I found.a beautiful inscription of Firoz Shah at 
Goamaltee indigo factory, in Gour. At the old capital of Poroowa 
in Maldah, at the shrines of the saints Kootoob, Alum and Ala-ool- 
Huk,} at the tomb of the king Jalal-ood-deen, and:at the Adeeng 
mosque, there are numerous inscriptions. There are some, not 
yet prgperly recorded, at the old posts of Tajpoor, Hemtabad and 
Ghoraghat, in Dinagepoor. Doctor Wise has sent many most valu- 
able inscriptions from Dacca, the neighbourhood of the old capital 
of Sonargaon, and from Sylhet; others have come from Motighyr, 
Mongolkot in \Burdwan, Azimgurh in the north-west, Dhamnai 
and: Kalna, and there are probably. hundreds of inscriptions, of 
which/we know nothing, on old shrines and mosques, .buried in 
jungle, throughout Bengai. Repeatedly, when taking a rubbing 
of an)‘inscription, I have heard, from people :among _ the 
crowd attracted to-see my proceedings, of other inscriptions which 
I. could never have found for myself; and as soon as they saw that 
I had no wish to take away the stones, they have always given 
me every assistance. Moreover they always understood perfectly 
my object: in taking inscriptions to be to collect materials fon 
history. ‘The guardians of shrines were generally anxious to know 
whether the slabs reeorded any grant,of the lands with which their 
shrines were endowed); - | | 

Both coins and’ mural inscriptions almost invariably record the 
whole collection of: titles known as the joloos-name of the king, 
the name which he assumed on his accession to the throne.. The 
word.yoloos, (»%, which 1 write acoording to its Bengalee pro- 
nuntiation, means ‘seated.’ The king is usually styled Sultan, 
and; :af.i his: father reigned before him, the words son of a Sultan 
are never omitted; then follows the name by which Maho- 
medan writers generally called the prince; “Glory,” or “Sun” ot 
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“Sword,” “of the world and of the faith,” Fakhr, “Glory,” ud- 

dunya wad-din, a title shortened in common use into Fakhr- 
| uddim. The following are some of the most usual words forming 
| the first part of this title :—Nasir, “ Defender ;” Sayaf, “ Sword ;” 

Fakhr, “Glory ;” Ala,. “Glory;” Shams, “Sun;” Ikhtyar, 
« Choice ;” l, “Splendour ;” Rukn, “ Pillar ;” Ghiyas, “ Re- 
dresser of wrongs.” , 

Then comes the part of the title called the Kunya, 4,5, a 
name meaning “Father of” something; the most common is 
Abool Mozuffer, “ Father of the Victorious ;” we have also Abool 
Mojahid,” Father of the “ Champion of Islam ;” or Abool Nasar, 


- 


: “Father of Victory.” 

a Lastly we have the true name, Hosen Shah, Ilyas Shah, Nosrot 
Shah, or whatever it may be, but after the accession the King is 
. usually known to Mahomedan writers, by his first title only. Thus 
\. after Ilyas Shah came to the throne we read no more of Hajee 
* Ilyas, but of Shums-ood-deen, and the name of Hosen Shah, so 


ot familiar throngneus Bengal, is lost in that of Ala-ood.deen, in the 
ri use of which Elphinstone follows Ferishta and other Mahomedan 
writers. 

4 Sikandar Shah's tite is only Aboo! Mojahid. 

1 As an instance I will give the name of Hosen Shah in full. His 
i father never reigned, Coins and inscriptions, which are numer- 
of ous, call him Sultan Aleve eee wed-sin Abool Mozaffer Hosen 
* Shah, “ Sultan, glory of the world and of the faith, father of the 
“Victorious, Hosen Shah, son of Sayid Ashraf, the Hosenee ;” the 























he {W Sayids being descended from Hosen, grandson of the Prophet. 
wt he form. of the joloos name is almost invariable, so much so 
hat that from a previous knowledge of it, the missing portion of aa 


imperfect inscription may frequently be supplied. An exception, 


‘ty I however, I remember in the case of Barbok Shab, whose kunya 


tly 


for ME Bame is in most inscriptions Abool Mojahid, but is given in 
sow fat the Deotalao inscription, a very rude one, as Abool Mozuftar, while 


we possess, no coin giving his joloos name at all. Another ex- 


helt: $Seucae 4a ie . 
ception is in, the case of 


Mozuffer Shah whose kunya name is 


the ME Abool Nasar ; while Mr. Ki, ©. Bayley's reading of a coin, pub- 
ing, fa ished at page 311, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, 
The Mae siVes Abool’ Mozuffar. 


The date on acoin is usually given,in figures ; in most inscrip- 
tions it is written at full length, as ‘in the year six and ten and 
“nine hundred,” 916,” but in some it is written in an expression 
of which each letter denotes a certain number, and the sum of 
all added together gives-the date, Thus Professor Blochmann* 
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has remarked that the words Shams-ul-hidayat give th 
as the date of the death of the saint Kootoob Tht : Here 5) 


T a 300 
rc = +40 
—” = ' 60 
} = 1 
J = 30 
d —— 5 
2 = 4 
! = 1 
is = 10 
~ iis 400 


Total ... 851 

This method of numeration is called abjad. 

I will indicate further the nature of the historical evidence 

athered from coins and inscriptions, as I come upon instances 
in sketching the earlier history of Bengal under the Mahomedans, 

For the consideration of this subject it is convenient to divide 
it, as proposed by Professor Blochmann* into five , 

The first, the Initial Period, from the time of the conquest 
of Bengal by Mahomed Bakhtiyar Khiljee, 1203 A.D., as long as 
Bengal was governed by rulers professedly appointed by the 
Delhi Court, though, as a matter of fact, they were frequently 
independent. 

The second may be called the Sooltanee Period, during which 
Bengal was really an independent kingdom. This period 
Professor Blochmann, and, Major Stewart before him, date from 
the revolt of Fakhr-ood-deen, but as I believe Fakhr-ood-deen to 
have held Eastern Bengal only, I prefer Mr. Edward Thomas’ 
view of Ilyas Shab, from the time of his taking Sonargaon 
as nt first independent King of all Bengal. This was. in’ 1352 
AD. "8. Jr 

The aepeciene of the kingdom of ‘Bengal ends with the 
expulsion of the Hosenee dynasty by Sher Shah ‘the Afghan; 
and the third, the Afghan ‘period, begins in 1538 A‘D. and ends 
‘with Daood Khan in 1576, from which date the Emperor Akbar 
made Bengal a Soobah of the Empire. 5g near 

The fourth, the Moghul period, Professor Blochmann closes with 
Ali Verdi Khan’s rule in 1740 ; and the fifth, the Nawabee period, 
ends with ~ cession of the Dewanee to the East India Company 
in 1765 A.D. , | 


———_© 
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The Professor's work deals only with the first and second periods 
and to the history ofthe Initial period, he says* that he has 
little to add to the information which Mr. Thomas has gathered. 

The first eye of the Mahomedans in Bengal is thus 
described by Sener | eae 

“« When Muhamad bin Sam had consolidated his early successes 
“in India into a design of anent eres leaving a viceroy 
“and generalissimo ia Delhi, in the person of Kutb-ud-din Aibek, 
“while his own court was still: h at Ghuzni, the scattered 
“subordinate commanders each sought to extend the frontiers 
“of the faith beyond the limits already acquired ; in pursuance 
“of this accepted mission, Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khiljee, “ sipab- 
“galar in Oude, in A.H: 599{ pushed his forces southward, and 
“expelled, with but little effort, the ancient Hindu dynasty of 
“Nuddeah, superseding that city as the capital and transferring 
“the future metropolis of Bengal to the proximate site of 
“Lakhnautee, where he ruled, undisturbed by higher authority, 
“till his'own career was prematurely cut short in A.H. 602." 

Mr. Thomas’ authority for stating that Bakhtiyar Khiljee made 
Lokhnoutee the capital of Bengal, appears to have been a 
passage from Minhaj-oos-Siraj ; || but i think it quite possible 
that Minhaj was misled by taking an early mention of the 
province of Lokhnoutee, for the later city of the same name. 
When Minhaj himself visited Bengal, A.H. 641,4] he certainly 
found the city of Lokhnoutee the royal residence, but from 
his language, as quoted by Stewart, I gather that Hisam-ood- 
deen, who su ed in 608 A.H., was, if not the founder 
of the city, at’ least the author of its greatness; and the first 
Governor who made ié the capital of the province. The first 
Mahomedan capital I believe to = been Debkot, close to the 
Thana of Gongarampoor, in Dinagepoor, the inscriptions of which 
I have already mentioned. The name of Debkot is now preserved 
only in that of the Pergunna, 

It was to Debkot that Mahomed Bakhtiyar retired after his 
disastrous campaign eastward of. the Korotoya, and there he died. 
After a long absence he would naturally return to his capital ; and, 
crossing the Korotoya, as most generals did, at Ghoraghat, it was as 
easy to have reached Lokhnoutee as Debkot. Again, Mr. Thomas** 
narrates how, when Ali Mardan Khiljee was appointed by Kootoob- 





* Page 37, Contributions. || Quoted on page 107, Chronicles 
t Page 4, Journal As, Soc, Bengal, of Pathan Kings. 
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ood-deen, the Delhi Viceroy, to the musnud of Bengal, Hisam- 
ood-deen, the chief of the Khiljee oligarchy, met him at the River 
Koosee in Poorneah and conducted him to Debkot where his formal 
installation took ‘place. uli 3 BD sii’) 

Professor Blochmann describes, from the Zabakat-i-Nasives 
of Minhaj, the extent of the territory. Mahomed \Bakhtiyar ‘¢on- 
quered, The whole was called Lokhnoutee,.a synonym. of Gour, 
but then in early times Gour 4s used thrice for the name of a tribe 
or a territory, for once that it is applied-to:the city.:,.No one pre. 
tends to give the city an earlier-origin than the time of the Sen 
Kings, the dynasty that was: réigningiin Bengal when ‘the Maho- 
medans came ; and yet the‘ tribe; or nation, of the Goura is men- 
tioned in the Ramayana, the tract. in the Bribat Sanhita. 
The Pal Kings in their edicts address the Goura as their 
principal subjects,* and call themselves Goureshwar, Gouradhipo 
and Gourapatee as their’ principal titles. In this way I 
consider that Gour, or the Goura, stood for Bengal, and think 
it probable that the term Lokhnoutee .was::at -first.,used in 
the same way, and only restricted to the city when the Malik of 
Lokhnoute made it his residenee. The territory is divided by the 
Mahomedan historian, as rendered by Professor Blochmann, into 
Lokhnoutee Debkot, of which Debkot was the principal place, 
and Lokhnoutee Lokhnoor, taking its ‘name from a place not yet 
identified, but of which the name probably survives in Pergunna 
Lokhnoor, on the River Ramgunga, in Beerbhoom. The former 
portion lay on the left bank of the Ganges, and consisted chiefly 
of the tract called anciently Barendra, a name which I think 
identical with that of Borind, applied at:this day to the. region 
of comparatively high and undulating land in Maldah, the 
north of Rajshabye; and‘the south of Dinagepoor. The Korotoya 
was probably the ‘boundary. on the north east. It is true 
that the Tarikh-i-Firishtah mentions the foundation of Rungpoor 
by Bakhtiyar Khiljee, on the frontier ; but it is probable that 
it was’ rather an advanced post, far beyond the boundary, which 
was in Akbar’s day defined by the Korotoya, and which I do not 
believe had ever been extended further to the eastward. : 

To the south-east the part of the Delta of which . Dacca 
fs the centre, remained under Hindoo Governors, probably the 
descendants of the Sen dynasty, until the time of. Toghlok 
Shah, when, in 1323 A.D. we find a Mahomedan Governor 
established at Sonargaon. In 658 A.W. we know from 


* Page 123, vol. i, Asiatic Resear- Asiatic Researches; page 127, vol.j, 
ches, octavo edition. Indian Antiquary. 
+ Page 136, vol. i, p, 133, v® v., t 1269 A.D. | 
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Minhaj* that the descendants of the:Sen or Lakshmaniya Kings 





of Nuddea were still 237 Stew this eastern country, called 
Banga. Westward the Mahomedan vince. included. the 
southern part.of the old district of Mithila, and, crossing \the 
Ganges, we:have the evidence of ag, se to prove that South 
Behar was under the Mahomedan Governors of Bengal. | Béer- 
bhoom, and most of ancient. Rarha, that is Burdwan and the 
adjacent country, and the north-western portion of Bagdee or the 
Gangetic Delta, were:included in Lokhnoutee Lokhnoor. 

Such then being the territory, and the capital being as I believe 
at Debkot, when Mahomed Bakhtiyar Khiljee died 602 A.H.+ 
the Government fell into the hands of Izz-ood-deen Mahomed 
Shiran, the leader of a confederation of chiefs of the powerful tribe 
of Khiljee.. He appears to have considered himself independent 
of Delhi, for he succumbed to the arms of Hisam-ood-deen, who, 
as I have already said, after ruling the province himself for 
some months, in 605 installed the nominee of Keotoob-ood-deeén, 
Ala-ood-deen Ali Mardan Khiljee, at Debkot. 

In 607 A.H.+ Ali Mardan took advantage of the death of the 
Kootoob-ood-deen to declare himself independent ; but in 608 he 
was slain by the ‘Khiljee chiefs, and Hisam-ood-deen, also a 
Khiljee, elected in his stead. This Hisam-ood-deen stands out 
among a list of Governors, of whom we know little more than 
the names, with some individuality. His position was much 
more that of an independent King of Bengal, than an officer of 
the Court of Delhi. Indeed, by the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Aram Shah, 607 A.H., the Empire scarcely existed,§ 
Altamsh, who afterwards became Emperor, held Delhi; Nasir- 
ood-deen was master of Scinde ; Lahore was being fought for, and 
the Khiljee chiefs, under Alee. Murdan, were lords of | Bengal. 
We know from coins of 616 A.H.|| that, Hisam-ood-deen assumed 
royal state, under the title of: Sultan Ghayas-ood-ceen, and Mr. 
Th infers from: coins of 620 A.H. that by that time a 
formal diploma had been conceded by the Khalif, admitting the 
Kingdom of Bengal within the bounds of Islam, and confirming 
the reigning monarch'in possession, with added titles and dig- 
nities. And, asin 616 A.H.** acoin struck at Gour gives the 
name, not of the loca] raler but of the Emperor Altamsh, we 
cannot date the assumption of royal state by Hisam-ood-deen 


* Page 3, Blochmann’s Contribu- Chronicles of Pathan Kings, page 40. 
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earlier than that year. Why he had not taken advantage of the 
state of affairs at Delhi before this, I: cannot say. Altamsh had. 
been consolidating the Empire anew, reducing his rivals one after 
another, and appears to have completed his work by 614, and _ yet 
Hisam-ood-deen did not renounce his fealty while the issue of the » 
conflict, in which Altamsh was engaged’ in the north-west; was 
doubtful,: but two years after his’ success: had become assured.. 
No doubt Hisam-ood-deen was aware of some reason which would 
prevent the Emperor from intefering with him, for asia matter of 
fact, Altamsh:did not proceed against him until 622:A.H. Perhaps 
he was occupied with Jalal-ood-deen Khwarismee,: who* after. 
his defeat at the hands.of Jhengiz Khan on the Indus, attempted. 
to establish himself:in Hindoostan. In A.H. 622. Altamsh. 
was at last able to turn his attention to Bengal. He marched against 
Hisam-~-ood-deen, wrung from him a temporary acknowledgment 
of sovereignty, and, on his way back to Delhi, appointed Ala- 
ood-deen Janee Governor of Behar, an arrangement which Hisam- 
ood-deen very quickly annulled, resuming: possession of that 
province as soonias the Emperor's back was turned. This brought 
the son of Altamsh, Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, into Bengal. 
Hisam-ood-deen was —— in reducing some refractory Rajas 
in Eastern Bengal,-perhaps the descendants of the dethroned 
Sen, but he hurried back to the relief of Lokhnoutee, of which: 
the Prince had taken possession. The Prince marched out to 
meet him, and  Hisam-ood-deen was defeated and slain A.H; 


624. (13, fo [bed 

ae | hive already said that Hisam-ood-deen was probably the first 
who made Lokhnoutee the capital of Bengal, though the name 
does not appear on coins until 635:A.H.§: Minha) says that it was 
he who made some of the embanked roads now commonly known 
as Nawabee, or; from a later King, Hosenee Rasta, He led expedi- 
tions into Kamroop, Tirhoot, and Juggerrath, according to Major 
Stewart|| and, after his death Altamsh,.struck apparently ‘with 
—_ saw of his works at Lokhnoutee, decreed to him the title 
of Sultan, - 3 . cu boy tat 

- Upon: the fall of Hisam-ood-deen, the Prince Nasir-ood-deen 
kept the government of Bengal in his own hands until his death, 
which Major Stewart: dates in 627 .A:H.,q] but of which Mr. 
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Thomas* makes the news reach Delhi in Jamad-ool-awwal; the fifth 
month of 626. His tomb at Delhi bears the date A.H. 629.4 
__ As soon as the Prince, was dead the chiefs of the Khiljee again, as- 
sumed an attitude of revolt, and again the Emperor Altamsh march- 
ed eastward, This time he entrusted Bengal to that Ala-ood-deen 
whom he had before made ,Governor of Behar, but very shortly 
after Ala-ood-deen was dismissed, and succeeded by Sayaf-ood-deen 
Aibek; Yooghau Tat, who died A.H. 631. 
_ The next.Governor was Izz-ood-deen Toghril, Toghan Khan ; he 
pledged.bis allegiance to the Empress Riziya, the daughter of 
Altamsh, when she ascended the throne of Delhi, 634 A,H.,,- and. it 
is on @ coin.of the following. year that we first. find mention of 
-Loknoutee, spelt. without. the 4, as a mint-town.§ During 
the government of Toghan;Khan, in 641, the historian Minhaj-oos- 
Siraj, visited Lakhnoutee, .Toghan Khan overran Tirhoot, and 
also annexed Kurrah Manikpoor, which I suppose to mean part of 
_the province of Allahabad, to his dominions, and then, in 641, 
-anarched. against the Raja of Jajpoor, in Orissa, and sustained 
a disastrous,.defeat before some place called Ketason, This 
encouraged the Raja of Orissa, next year, to. besiege him in 
Gour. | . biaee 
The identity of this place, Jajpoor, is disputed. Stewart says 
plainly, it. was in Orissa. Mr. Thomas|| says that Stewart was 
mistaken in placing Jajnogor in Orissa, instead of in Tipperah. 
It appears to me that Major Stewart@] is speaking of two 
distinct places, Jajpoor, in. Orissa. and Jajnogor which he 
believed to bein Tipperab., Professor Blochmann** discusses 
the question at length, comparing mentions of Jajnogor by 
different..;authors, and coming. to the conclusion that either 
there were two Jajnogors, one in south-western Henge 
somewhere between Orissa and Choto Nagpoor, and the other 
east. of Sonargaon, or. else that Zia-ool-Baranee, not the most 
accurate of writers, wrote Sonargaon. in mistake for Satgaon, 
_ and that there was really only the one in south-western iy | 
Gour was relieved by forces under. Komor-ood-deen Timor Khan 
Kairan, who; ,ejected,; Toghan Khan, from. the government, and 
ruled Bengal till hia death, A.H. 644. He died , at Gour, on 
the same:night on, which Toghan Khan died in Oudh, and to 
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age be remains were carried and laid close beside those of 
s rival. 

Here Stewart puts the reign of Sayaf-ood-deen Yooghan Tunt, 
a Slave, lasting for seven years, and ending with his death in 
651 A.H.* Mr. Thomas omits this Governor from his list, pro. 
bably considering him identical with that Sayaf-ood-deen who 
preceded Toghan Khan. | | 

The next ruler of Bengal was Ikhtiyar-ood-deen Yoozbek Toghril 
Khan, Governor of Oudh. He invaded Orissa, but was forced to 
retire with the loss of all his elephants ; he then invaded Azmurdun, 
identified by Stewart with Azmerigunj in Sylhet, and indemnified 
himself for his previous disaster by winning a large store of treasure 
and many elephants. Hereupon he took the title of Moghis-ood- 
deen. His next expedition was into Oudh, where he’ was again 
unsuccessful, but hoping to fare better in the east, he crossed the 
Korotoya into Kamroop, and, as the King thereof retired before him 
into the hills, he Jeclared himself sovereign of Bengal and Kam- 
roop, and commenced his return march. Then the King of Kam- 
roop swooped down from the hills upon his rear, and utterly discom- 
fited him. He died of his wounds, a prisoner A.H. 656.+ 

Then came Jalal-ood-deen Masaud Malik Janee, or, as 
Major Stewart writes it, Khanee, He had some trouble with 
refractory Rajas in Eastern Bengal, perhaps the Sens again, and, 
while he was occupied with them, Iza-ood-Moolk ‘Taj-ood-deen 
Arslan Khan Sanjar Kbwarismee, Governor of Kurrah, took 
possession of Gour. Jalal-ood-deen, on his. return from the east, 
was met by Arslan Khan, defeated and slain; A.H. 657.{ 

Between Jalal-ood-deen and Arslan Khan, Mr. Thomas§ places 
Izz-ood-deen Balban Yuzbegee, whom Stewart omits to mention. 
Arslan. Khan was succeeded by his son, Mahomed Arslan Khan. 
Tatar Khan, who ruled till his death at Lokhnoutee, A.H. 676. | 
He was a very staunch vassal of the Empire, at least after the acces- 
sion of ‘Balban, 664 A.H.; 80 long as Nasir-ood-deen was Emperor, 
and harassed. by the Moghuls, the Governor of Bengal, who had 
succeeded without reference to Delhi, was less attentive. 

After Tatar Khan came Mcghis-ood-deen Togbril, .a slave, ap- 
pointed to the ‘government -by the Emperor Balban, whom Ste- 
wart calls Balin. This’Toghril, ‘The Falcon,” won much ‘spoil by 
overrunning Jajnogor, wherever Jajnogor may be, and by meaas 
of the wealth thus acquired, felt himself sufficiently powerful to 
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defy the Emperor ; the more, that Balban was ill at the time, and 
Balban’s son engaged with the Moghals. He ‘signally . discomfited 
first Abuktageen who was sent against him, and afterwards a\se- 
cond expedition under one Turmutty, The Emperor Balban then 
thought it time to look.iuto the matter himself, and on his ap- 
proach, the Falcon retired to Jajnogor.. The Emperor went after 
him to Sonargaon near Dacca, where he secured the assistance of 
Dhinuj Roy, a Hindoo chief, and finally surprised the camp of 
Toghril, who ‘was shot) while endeavouring to escape. In this 
affair the Emperor's eldest son, Mahomed, was killed. 

Balban, thinking that the province’ of Bengal: would be safer 
in the hands of one of -his' own blood, bestowed the government 
upon his son, Sultan Boghra Khan Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, 
with royal honours, A;H. 681.* Four years later -Boghra 
Khan was summoned to Delhi, and acknowledged heir to the 
throne, but he soon returned to Bengal, and, when Balban 
died, Kai Khoosroo, son of ‘that Prin¢e Mahomed who had fallea 
in Jajnogor, succeeded to the throne of Delhi. This did.not ‘please 
the nobles; who speedily turned out Kai Khoosroo,’ and -brought 
ina son of Boghra Khan; named Kai Kobad. This suited Sultan 
Boghra Khan well enough, until he heard that his imperial son 
was misconducting himself, aud leaving’ all affairs of state to his 
minister, when ‘be felt it his duty to remonstrate, and so proceeded 
at the head of an army towards Delhi, Kai Kobad came to meet 
him at the: head of another army, and father and son met on the 
banks of the Surjoo, in Sarua,” The result of this interview 
was that the son remained’ in undisturbed possession of the 
Empire and the father. returned to Bengal an independent 
sovereign, 687 A.H.f In the next year Kai Kobad ‘was 
assassinated, and succeeded by a Khiljee, Jalal-ood-deen Firoz, and 
he, 695, by Rookn-ood-deen Ibrahim, and he, in the same year, by 
Ala-ood-deen Mahomed Shah. Major Stewart, misled by a blunder 
of Zia-ool-Baranee, says that in 699 A:H., Boghra Khan acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Delhi, and was recognised Governor of 
Lokhnoutee and the south-west, the government of Eastern Bengal 
being given to Bahadoor Khan, This portion of Bengal history 
has been considerably modified by recent research, and it is pretty 
clear that Baranee mistook the grandson Shihab-ood-deed Boghra 
Khan, for his grandfather, son of the Emperor Balban. 

From coins and ‘inscriptionst we learn that from 691 to 697 
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A.H. the son of a Khan, Rookn-ood-deen Kai Kaos 
Shah, was reigning in Bengal, though acknowledging the supre- 
macy of the Emperor Ala-ood-deen. 

Kai Kaos Shah was succeeded by his brother Shams-ood- 
deen Firoz Shah, whose coins, minted both at Lokhnoutee in the 
west and Sonargaon in the east, and inscriptions,* give dates 
ranging from 702 to 722. He hadason, Hatim Khan, who was 
Governor of Behar. Ibn Batuta, as quoted by Mr. Thomas, records 
that this Firoz Shah was reigning in Western Bengal when 
Mahomed bin Toghlak revolted against his father the Emperor 
Toghlok Shah in 721-2 A.H.+ 

Major Stewart + says that in 717 Bahadoor Khan, ruling in 
Eastern Bengal, threw off his allegiance ; that in 724 the Emperor 
Toghlok marched against him, made Boghra Khan again King 
of Bengal, Bhiram Khan Tatar Governor of Sonargaon, and 
Ahmed Khan, Governor of Tirhoot. The fact appears to have 
been that two sons of Firoz Shah, Shihab-ood-deen Boghra, 
and Bahadoor Khan, were striking coins during the lifetime 
of their father§ and on his father’s death Shihab-ood-deen 
ruled in Lokhnoutee, and Bahadoor if Sonargaon. Bahadoor 
seems to have espoused the cause of the rebellious Prince Mahomed 
bin Toghlok, and was himself indeed a rebel against his brother, 
on whose behalf and upon his own the Emperor Toghlok attacked 
Bahadoor, and carried him prisoner to Delhi, confirming Boghra, 
the great grandson, not the son, of Balban, in the kingdom of 
Bengal. When, in 725, Mahomed bin Toghlok ascended the 
throne of Delhi, he at once reinstated Bahadoor in Eastern Bengal, 
with presents and honours.|| In'728 Bahadoor’s coins acknowledge 
Mahomed bin Toghlok’s supremacy; in 730 he struck them in 
his own name, which brought the Emperor down upon him ; in 
733 Mahomed bin Toghlok issued coins in his own name, and sent 
the stuffed skin of Bahadoor round for the edification of other 
provincial governors who might be inclined to revolt. 

On the death of Boghra Shah, whom we will take to be Shihab- 
ood-deen, Major Stewart says that the Emperor appointed Kodor 
Khan to the government of Lokhnoutee. Mr, Thomas] suggests 
a possibility that this Kodor Khan, who is spoken of by Ibn 
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Batuta as the last scion of the house of Boghra Khan, and noticed 
by Ferishta under the original designation of Malik Bidar Khiljee, 
may be Shihab-ood-deen Boghra, reinstated, as simple Governor, 
in Lokhnoutee, 

In Eastern Bengal, on the death of Bhiram Khan, A.H. 739,* 
his armour bearer Fakhr-ood-deen usurped the government, call- 
ing himself Sultan Sikandar, and when, by the Imperial order, 
Kodor Khan marched against him from Lakhnoutee, Fakhr-ood- 
deen induced Kodor Khan’s people to murder him, and declared 
himself King of Bengal, A.H. 741.+ 

Mr, Thomas { dates the accession of Fakhr-ood-deen Mobarak 
Shah in 737 A.H., and shows from coins that he was reigning from 
741 to 750. In 751 Ikhtiyar-ood-deen Ghazee Shah was reigning. 
In spite of Fakhr-ood-deen’s proclamation of himself, we find, 
still from coins, that Kodor Khan was succeeded in Western 
Bengal by Ala-ood-deen Ali Shah, who strnck coins from 741 
to 746, and changed the capital from Lokhnoutee to Firozabad, or 
ee He is said to havé been assassinated by his foster 
brother Ilyas Shah, commonly called Ilyas the pilgrim, or Ilyas 
the bhang smoker. 

Major Stewart|} considers Fakhr-ood-deen the first independent 
King of Bengal, because, as he says :—““ The throne of Delhi being 
“at that period possessed by the weak Muhammad III, no effort 
“was made to reduce the province to the Imperial authority, 
“and, as the power of the empire continued to decline, Bengal 
“remained for many years afterwards an independent and distinct 
“inte.” O82 - SONBOET 

From the Riyaz-us-Salatin Professer Blochmann™ translates at 
length the account of these rulers, making Fakbr-ood-deen revolt 
from Kodor Khan, who is slain by Ala-ood-deen, and then Fakhr- 
ood-deen and Ala-ood-deen rule at the same time, as we also 
learn from coins, those of Fakhr-ood-deen Mobarak Shah being 
struck at Sonargaon in the east, and those of Ala-ood-deen at 
Poroowa, ‘Then Ala-ood-deen is murdered by Ilyas the Pilgrim, 
and Fakhr-ood-deen is succeeded in Eastern Bengal by Ikbtiyar- 
ood-deen, who was probably ‘his son. Coins show that Ikhtiyar- 
eod-deen was reigning in 751 and 753 A.H.** and in 753 llyas 
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Shah first struck coins, so far as we know, at Sonargaon, indicat- 
ing that in that year he made himself master. of the capital of 
Eastern Bengal. 4 

From this event, and not from the reign of Fakhr-ood-deen, 
I should date the independence of. the Kingdom of : Bengal. 

From the title of Hajee, it appears that Ilyas Shah had in 
early life made the pilgrimage to Mecca. He fled from Delhi, 
toescape the consequences of some misdeed, and, according to 
the Riyaz,* when he arrived at Poroowa, his foster brother Ala- 
ood-deen had made himself master of Western Bengal by mur- 
dering Kodor Khan, and had also slain Fakhr-ood-deen, the ruler 
of Eastern Bengal, though he had not apparently prevented Fakhr- 
ood-deen’s son, Ikhtiyar-ood-deen, from succeeding his father, 
On. his arrival Ilyas the Pilgrim was put in prison, but shortly 
after, regaining his liberty, he slew Ala-ood-deen, and became 
king. This was, probably, A.H. 746,f and Ilyas Shah did not 
subdue Eastern Bengal until seven years later. His first expedition 
after that was into Jajnogor, where he was successful, and obtained 
a large fleet of elephants} He next carried his arms as far west- 
ward as Benares. This in 754 brought down the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, marching through Tirhoot and Sarun, and on his 
approach Ilyas Shah left Poroowa and threw himself into the 
fort of Ekdala, 22 miles N.N.E, a site I have only recently 
identified. The name of Ekdala still belongs to a Mouza, but, 
being uninhabited, is omited from the maps on small scale. 
Doctor Buchanan, who visited the place in 1808, describes the 
remains of fortifications, but does not mention the name A 
large tank close. by is called gorh-dighee, or “the Tank of the 
Fort.’§ 

~ah ig another Ekdala, in the Rajshahye district, 48 miles 
east of Maldah, seven miles south of the point where Dinagepoor, 
Bogra, and Rajshabye meet, but I believe there are no fortifications 
there, and see no reason to believe it the Ekdala of. history. 
Ekdala was so strong a position owing to the extent of the 
inundations, that the Emperor was obliged. to raise the seige, 
and in after years seems to have dealt with Ilyas Shah as an 
independent. sovereign, by interchanging presents. with him. 
This Hajee Ilyas is said to have founded Hajeepoor, opposite 
Patna, so that north of the Ganges his frontier probably extended 
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to the Gandak, but as inscriptions at. Behar show that in 732, 737, 
753, 761, 792, and 799, the town of Behar was under Delhi 
Governors, the frontier of Bengal cannot have extended so far 
westward along the southern bank of the Ganges. From the 
nature of his enterprises I gather that Ilyas Shah must have 
been aman of energy and warlike skill, and from his nickname he 
seems to have smoked Bhang, and this is all we know of him 
personally, 

About 760 or 761,* Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his son 
Sikandar Shah, who, like his father, was attacked by the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, who was baffled now, as he had been before, by the 
strength of Ekdala. I took a rubbing of a beautiful inscription 
of this king, at Debkot, and another is over the doorway of the 
Adeena mosque at Poroowa. It is strange that, whereas Mr. 
Thomas says that the lowest scale of die execution in the series 
of Bengal, was exemplified in the reign of Sikandar Shah in his 
issue of 769 A.H. at Firozabad, or Poroowa, the inscriptions of 
his reign are the most beautiful. Professor Blochmann{ says so 
from rubbings only, I have seen the originals, One of them is 
signed by the artist, or katib, “Ghayas of the golden hand,” 
which seems to show an artistic pride in his, work. Major 
Stewart puts the death of Ilyas Shah in 760, and that of 
Sikandar Shah: in 769. We know, however, from the Adeena 
inscription, that Sikandar was reigning in the month of Rajab, 
770, and Mr. Thomas found his coins -of almost every year from 
750 to 792, which would indicate that he struck coins during the 
life time of his father, As to the: later coins, 1 confess that 
I am disappointed at finding the Riyaz, upon which Stewart's 
history is founded, mistaken, for I attach great authority to 
the lost Poroowa manuscript which I believe Gholam Hosen used. 
It may be, however, that the Poroowa record does not cover events 
which, occurred so long before the death of the saint Kootoob, in 
851 A.H., and so that the author of the Riyaz blundered, for the 
coins spoken of by Mr, Thomas are net isolated specimens, but 
exemplify an almost unbroker series.§ 

From 750 until 758 both father and son struck coins at Poroowa, 
the royal residence, and for 756, 757, and ‘758, both were also 
minting at Sonargaon, sothat it was not that the son represented 
his father at the eastern capital; but, more probably, that Ilyas 
Shah admitted: his son to participation in full regal honours during 
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his lifetime. After the death of Ilyas Shah, Sikandar’s coins 
were issued from the mint at Poroowa, which was certainly his 
residence, almost every year up to 792, but he ceased to mint at 
Sonargaon in 763, and at Muazzamabad, in the same neighbour- 
hood, in 764. We hear nothing more of these eastern mints til] 
772, when we find the son of Sikandar, Ghayas-ood-deen Azam 
Shah, minting there till 776. This issue corroborates the story 
given in the Riyaz, that Azam Shab, being obliged by the 
machinations of his father’s wife to flee from Poroowa, gathered 
his powers in Eastern Bengal, preparatory to an attack upon his 
father in the western capital. As regards other mints, Sikandar 
issued coius at Sbahr-i-Nau, which Mr. Thomas thinks was 
near Lakhnoutee, from 780 to 786, and at Satgaon, in Hooghly, 
from 780 to 788. Azam Shab strikes coins at Satgaon in 790, 
which looks as if he had invaded that part of his father’s 
dominions first ; he mints at Jonotabad, or Lokhnoutee, in the same 
yearand at Firozabad, or Poroowa, in 791, and thenceforward 
regularly for some years. ‘The probability is that the war between 
father and son in the vicinity of Poroowa began in 791 and was 
not concluded until 792. Professor Blochmann * notes that the 
poet Hafiz, who died in 791, addressed Azam Shab as King of 
Bengal. This, I think, he might have done while Azam Shah was 
in possession of Satgaon and the eastern districts, although Sikan- 
dar still ruled at Poroowa. In the Riyaz it is written how Azam 
Shah, or Ghayas-ood-deen, as the author calls him, brought a force 


from Sonargaon to attack his father at Porcowa, and camped at 
~ . S---shat  'Thie nlace mav be the “ Sunobar- 
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Fortunately Doctor Buchanan* has preserved the name of 
Chatra as the scene of the battle between the Tangon and the 
Poornabhoba, and there is Chatra to this day, twelve miles east 
of Maldah, and just in the line by which an army would come 
from Dacca to Poroowa. 

The name of Sikandar is preserved in the village of Sikandara, 
about half way between Maldah and Chatra, to which the King 
may have dragged himself to die. 

Several anecdotes of Azam Shah are told by Major Stewart,+ 
and especially he is said to have been a fellow student with the 
saint Kootoob, at the feet of Hamid-ood-deen, the saint of Nagore 
in Beerbhoom. If this is stated on the authority of the Poroowa 
manuscript, it is probably true. Azam Shah is said to have been 
treacherously slain by Raja Kanis, after a reign of either seven 
or sixteen years. His latest coin is dated 799. While these sheets 
have been passing through the press, I hear that Mr. Bayley has 
acoin of Azam Shah, dated 812. 

Azam Shah was succeeded by his son Sayaf-ood-deen Hamza 
Shah, whose one coin was minted at Firozabad. 

Hamza Shah, after a reign of ten years, which Stewart ends 
in 785, was followed by his son, Shams-ood-deen, who, as well as 
his grandfather, is said in the Riyaz to have been murdered 
by the Hindoo Kanis. It is possible, that Raja Kanis, if he was, 
as Firishta says, an Ameer of the court, may have slain Azam 
Shah and yet allowed other Mahomedan kings, puppets, to succeed 
before himself assuming the supreme power. 

Respecting Raja Kanis there is very little known. He was 
a Hindoo ; the author of the Riyaz calls hia Zemindar of Bhe- 
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Shah first struck coins, so far as we know, at Sonargaon, indicat- 
ing that in that year he made himself master of the capital of 
Eastern Bengal. 

From this event, and not from the reign of Fakhr-ood-deen, 
I should date the independence of the Kingdom of Bengal. 

From the title of Hajee, it appears that Ilyas Shah had in 
early life made the pilgrimage to Mecca. He fled from Delhi, 
toescape the consequences of some misdeed, and, according to 
the Riyaz,* when he arrived at Poroowa, his foster brother Ala- 
ood-deen had made himself master of Western Bengal by mur- 
dering Kodor Khan, and had also slain Fakhr-ood-deen, the ruler 
of Eastern Bengal, though he had not apparently prevented Fakhr- 
ood-deen’s son, Ikhtiyar-ood-deen, from succeeding his father. 
On his arrival Ilyas the Pilgrim was put in prison, but shortly 
after, regaining his liberty, he slew Ala-ood-deen, and became 
king. This was, probably, A.H. 746, and Ilyas Shah did not 
subdue Eastern Bengal until seven years later. His first expedition 
after that was into Jajnogor, where he was successful, and obtained 
a large fleet of elephants.| He next carried his arms as far west- 
ward as Benares. This in 754 brought down the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, marching through Tirhoot and Sarun, and on his 
approach Ilyas Shah left Poroowa and threw himself into the 
fort of Ekdala, 22 miles N.N.E, a site I have only recently 
identified. ‘The name of Ekdala still belongs to a Mouza, but, 
being uninhabited, is omited from the maps on small scale. 
Doctor Buchanan, who visited the place in 1808, describes the 
remains of fortifications, but does not mention the name A 
large tank close by is called gorh-dighee, or “the Tank of the 
Fort.’§ 

There is another Ekdala, in the Rajshahye district, 48 miles 
east of Maldah, seven miles south of the point where Dinagepoor, 
Bogra, and Rajshahye meet, but I believe there are no fortifications 
there, and see no reason to believe it the Ekdala of history. 
Ekdala was so strong a position owing to the extent of the 
inundatious, that the Emperor was obliged to raise the seige, 
and in after years seems to have dealt with Ilyas Shah as an 
independent sovereign, by interchanging presents with him. 
This Hajee Ilyas is said to have founded Hajeepoor, opposite 
Patna, so that north of the Ganges his frontier probably extended 
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to the Gandak, but as inscriptions at Behar show that in 732, 737, 
753, 761, 792, and 799, the town of Behar was under Delhi 
Governors, the frontier of Bengal cannot have extended so far 
westward along the southern bank of the Ganges. From the 
nature of his enterprises I gather that Ilyas Shah must have 
been aman of energy and warlike skill, and from his nickname he 
seems to have smoked Bhang, and this is all we know of him 
personally. 

j About 760 or 761,* Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his son 
_ . Sikandar Shah, who, like his father, was attacked by the Emperor 
_  Firoz Shah, who was baffled now, as he had been before, by the 
strength of Ekdala. I took a rubbing of a beautiful inscription 
of this king, at Debkot, aud another is over the doorway of the 
Adeena mosque at Poroowa. It is strange that, whereas Mr. 
Thomast says that the lowest scale of die execution in the series 
of Bengal, was exemplified in the reign of Sikandar Shah in his 
issue of 769 A.H. at Firozabad, or Poroowa, the inscriptions of 
his reign are the most beautiful. Professor Blochmann} says so 
from rubbings only, I have seen the originals, One of them is 
signed by the artist, or katib, “Ghayas of the golden hand,” 
which seems to show an artistic pride in his. work. Major 
Stewart puts the death of Ilyas Shah in 760, and that of 
Sikandar Shah in 769. We know, however, from the Adeena 
inscription, that Sikandar was reigning in the month of Rajab, 
770, and Mr. Thomas found his coins -of almost every year from 
750 to 792, which would indicate that he struck coins during the 
life time of his father. As to the later coins, 1 confess that 
I am disappointed at finding the Riyaz, upon which Stewart's 
history is founded, mistaken, for I attach great authority to 
the lost Poroowa mauuscript- which I believe Gholam Hosen used. 
It may be, however, that the Poroowa record does not cover events 
which occurred so long before the death of the saint Kootoob, in 
851 A.H., and so that the author of the Riyaz blundered, for the 
coins spoken of by Mr. Thomas are net isolated specimens, but 
exemplify an almost unbroken series.§ 

From 750 until 758 both father and son struck coins at Poroowa, 
the royal residence, and for 756, 757, and 758, both were also 
minting at Sonargaon, sothat it was not that the son represented 
his father at the eastern capital, but, more probably, that Ilyas 
Shah admitted his son to participation in full regal honours during 
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his lifetime. After the death of Ilyas Shah, Sikandar’s coins 
were issued from the mint at Poroowa, which was certainly his 
residence, almost every year up to 792, but he ceased to mint at 
Sonargaon in 763, and at Muazzamabad, in the same neighbour- 
hood, in 764. We hear nothing more of these eastern mints til! 
772, when we find the son of Sikandar, Ghayas-ood-deen Azam 
Shah, minting there till 776. ‘This issue corroborates the story 
given in the Riyaz, that Azam Shah, being obliged by the 
machinations of his father’s wife to flee from Poroowa, gathered 
his powers in Eastern Bengal, preparatory to an attack upon his 
father in the western capital. As regards other mints, Sikandar 
issued coins at Sbahr-i-Nau, which Mr. Thomas thinks was 
near Lakhnoutee, from 780 to 786, and at Satgaon, in Hooghly, 
from 780 to 788. Azam Shab strikes coins at Satgaon in 790, 
which looks as if he had invaded that part of his father’s 
dominions first ; he mints at Jonotabad, or Lokhnoutee, in the same 
yearand at Firozabad, or Poroowa, in 791, and thenceforward 
regularly for spme years. ‘The probability is that the war between 
father and son in the vicinity of Poroowa began in 791 and was 
not concluded until 792. Professor Blochmann * notes that the 
poet Hafiz, who died in 791, addressed Azam Shah as King of 
Bengal. This, I think, he might have done while Azam Shah was 
in possession of Satgaon and the eastern districts, although Sikan- 
dar stil ruled at Poroowa. Iu the Riyaz it is written how Azam 
Shah, or Ghayas-ood-deen, as the author calls him, brought a force 
from Sonargaon to attack his father at Poroowa, and camped at 
Sonargarhi, or Sonarkot. This place may be the ‘ Sunobar- 
oorf-Raneegunj,” shown on the maps on the Tangon, seven miles 
east of Poroowa; it is on a great embanked road on which are 
the remains of stone bridges, and near it was a royal residence. 
The name is written differently in Professor Blochmann’s copy of 
the Riyuz, and in one belonging to Ilahee Bokos, which I saw 
at Maldah. ‘The former spells it Sonargarhi ; the latter Sonar- 
kodhi, or Sonargodhi, the @ being the he pronounced like a hard 


7. The next day father and son met on the field of Goalpara, 
and Sikandar Shah was slain. The name Goalpara is too common 
to allow of identification ; pura seldom means a village, or forms 
part of the name of a village ; it should be translated “ quarter,” 
and is generally applied as “the quarter of the Cowherds,” “ the 
“quarter of the Skinners,” or “the quarter of the Mondol,” 
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Fortunately Doctor Buchanan* has preserved the name of 
Chatra as the scene of the battle between the Tangon and the 
Poornabhoba, and there is Chatra to this day, twelve miles east 
of Maldah, and just in the line by which an army would come 
from Dacca to Poroowa. 

The name of Sikandar is preserved in the village of Sikandara, 
about half way between Maldah and Chatra, to which the King 
may have dragged himself to die. 

Several anecdotes of Azam Shah are told by Major Stewart,+ 
and especially heis said to have been a fellow student with the 
gaint Kootoob, at the feet of Hamid-ood-deen, the saint of Nagore 
in Beerbhoom. If this is stated on the authority of the Poroowa 
manuscript, it is probably true. Azam Shah is said to have been 
treacherously slain by Raja Kanis, after a reign of either seven 
or sixteen years. His latest coin is dated 799. While these sheets 
have been passing through the press, I hear that Mr. Bayley has 
acoin of Azam Shah, dated 812. 

Azam Shah was succeeded by his son Sayaf-ood-deen Hamza 
Shah, whose one coin was minted at Firozabad. 

Hamza Shah, after a reign of ten years, which Stewart ends 
in 785, was followed by his son, Shams-ood-deen, who, as well as 
his grandfather, is said in the Riyaz to have been murdered 
by the Hindoo Kanis. It is possible, that Raja Kanis, if he was, 
as Firishta says, an Ameer of the court, may have slain Azam 
Shah and yet allowed other Mahomedan kings, puppets, to succeed 
before himself assuming the supreme power. 

Respecting Raja Kanis there is very little known. He was 
a Hindoo ; the author of the Riyaz calls him Zemindar of Bhe- 
tooriya, a tract which Major Stewart in his map, dated 1813, 
makes to adjoin the estate of Dinagepoor, and to include parts 
of the modern districts of Maldah, Dinagepoor, and Bogra, and all 
Rajshahye and Pubna. Doctor Buchanan calls him Gonesh, Hakim 
of Dynwaj. I have before§ expressed a belief that this name Dyn- 
waj, represents the first part of the name Dinagepoor. Gonesh 
might, I think, naturally be expressed by a Persian or Arabic 
writer as Kanis or Kanas. Doctor Buchanan says nothing of 
his being an officer of the court, but says that he attacked Gour 
and took possession of it, slaying the Governor. Professor Bloch- 
mann quotes from Firishta, that though no Mahomedan, he 
mixed with them and loved them, so much so that some Maho- 
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medans testified to his conversion and claimed for him a Maho. 
medan burial. The £iyaz and Doctor Buchanan agree in Say- 
ing that it was the saint Kootoob of Poroowa, who, in disgust at 
the mannerin which the Hindoo usurper treated the Maho- 
medans, invoked the aid of Sultan Ibrahim-i-Sharkee, of Joun- 
poor, This brought Raja Kanis to terms, and he allowed his 
son Jetmol, or Jadoo, to become a Mahomedan under the name 
of Jalal-ood-deen and made over the Government to him. On 
the death of Ibrahim of Jounpoor he resumed it, and some say 
that his son, the proselyte, slew him. 

Professor Blochmanan here ingeniously draws attention toa 
King named Shihab-ood-deen Abool Mozaffer Bayazid Shah, 
whose existence is known from two coins, A.H. 812 and A.H. 
816, the latter minted at Poroowa, and suggests that this must 
be either Raja Kanis himself, or a puppet sovereign set up by 
him. The Riyaz* says that the previous king, Shams-ood-deen, 
did not belong to the old dynasty, but was an adopted son, and 
was called Shihab-ood-deen, a name, by the way, which I found 
assigned to the occupant of an honoured grave near Maldah. 
The dates of the coins agree with the period of the reign of 
Ibrahim of Jounpoor, 804 to 844, but not with Stewart, who 
makes Kanis die A.H. 794. Asto Kanis or Gonesh, I think 
it much more probable that he was an independent chief, 
emboldened by the weakuess of the King of Bengal to attack him, 
than a rebellious Ameer of the court. Professor Blochmannf 
quotes from the Asam Buranjr that from 1414 to 1425 A.D. 
the Assamese under Chooadangpha conquered North-eastern 
Bengal as far as the river Korotoya, Jounpoor, in the plenitude 
of its power, was pressing on the west, and the Raja of Tipperah 
on the south-east, so that at no period was the kingdom of Bengal 
so weak or such an easy prey. The Shan, Ahom, or Assamese, 
forcing the Koch westwards before them, down the valley of the 
Brohmopootra, had probably begun to make their pressure felt 
some years before, and it is quite possible that the hands of Gonesh 
were strengthened by bands of the sturdy Koch, or Kosyo, who 
had come across the Korotoya, and who now hold much of the 
land in Dinagepoor. Long before Akbar’s settlement the Sarkar of 
Panjara, the northern and central part of Dinagepoor, bordering 
on the Korotoya, was in the hands of the powerful family which 
afterwards expanded its possessious into the great Zemindaree, and 
Gonesh, Hakim of Dynwaj, may have been an ancestor of the 
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House of Dinaj, or Dinagepoor. If, however, Stewart is right in 
calling him Zemindar of Bhetooriya, he refers to a tract where I 
believe the ancestors of the Puttiya Rajas enjoyed large posses- 
sions from an early period.* 

Sultan Ibrahim of Jounpoor appears to have made Kanis cede 
the throne of Bengal to his son Jalal-ood-deen Mahomed Shah, 
but the father very soon re-occupied it, and from coins+ we know 
that Bayajeed Shah was minting up to 816 A.H., while Mahomed 
Shah’s coinage commences in 818. The author of the Riyaz says 
that this Mahomed Shah removed the capital to Gour,§ but his 
tomb is, as the Riyaz says, at Poroowa. I have seen the tomb, 
which is covered with a beautiful dome ; Doctor Buchanan]| calls it 
the tomb of Ghayas-ood-deen, meaning the son of Sikandar, but 
I think that Gholam Hosen probably inquired carefully into the 
traditions of his own time, and I find that it is generally called the 
tomb of Jalal-ood-deen. 

The tradition of Doctor Buchanan’s time said that the great 
prevalence of Mahomedanism in Dinagepoor, was owing to the 
proselytising zeal of this Jalal-ood-deen. Certainly the bulk of 
the people of that district are outwardly Mahomedans, though 
preserving in caste customs, and in some of their names, traces 
of ancient Hindooism, Mr. Blochmann4] attributes the conver- 
sion of Bengal chiefly to the exertions of the numerous Afghan 
Jageerdars, whom we know to have been very powerful about 
Ghoraghat in Akbar’s time. The only manner in which we 
can date the conversion, so far as I can see, is that it must have 
been previous to the great immigration of Koch and the cognate 
Poliya, to the westward of the Korotoya. These people now form 
about two-fifths of the - agricultural population of Dinagepoor, and 
had they been within the reach of Mahomedan influence during 
the period of proselytising fervour, there is no such bigotry about 
them as to render it improbable that they would have accepted 
Islam like their neighbours. 

After Jalal-ood-deen came Ahmad Shah, supposed to be his son ; 
Professor Blochmann** puts the beginning of his reign in 834,++ 
we have only a coin of 836 and no inscriptions, While in press 
I hear that a coin of Jalal-ood-deen has been shown dated 838. 
Major Stewart, who erroneously dates his accession in 812, gives 
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him a reign of eighteen years, and says that in his time Ibrahim of 
J ounpoor again invaded Bengal, but retired in consequence of threats 
from the Tartar Emperor Shah Rookh, son of Tamerlane, with whom 
Ahmad Shah seems to have kept up friendly relations, He was 
murdered, and then comes a restoration of the family of Ilyas 
Shab, or, as Major Stewart calls it, the Bhangera family, in the 
person of Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood Shah, who may, however, pos- 
sibly have reigned for some time as a rival to the grandson of 
Gonesh. 

From coius and inscriptions Professor Blochmann gives him 
the dates 846, 861, and 863, and since the appearance of the 
*‘ Contributions,” I found at Maldah another inscription, dated 859. 
—— this reign, about A.H. 850, Gour was again made the 
capital, 

ihiicoed was succeeded by his son Barbok Shah, who seems, 
from an inscription at Tribenee, to have acted as his father’s 
deputy in the districts‘ about Satgaon and Hooghly. A coin 
gives him the date 873, and two inscriptions which I found, 
one near Dinagepoor, and the other at Deotalao, between Poroowa 
and Dinagepoor, give the dates 865 and 868.¢ I hear that an- 
other inscription of 865, a few months later than mine, has been 
found on a stone taken by Mr. Marshman from Gour to Serampore, 
This king is noted for having introduced Abyssinian and Negro 
slaves into his service, and promoted them to high offices, to which 
the fall of his dynasty was eventually due. A manuscript, recently 
found by Mr. Damant, c.s., in Rungpoor, places the great warrior 
and saint, Ismail Ghazee, who lies buried at Ghoraghat, in this 
reign, and not in that of Nosrot Shah. Indeed, Barbok Shah is 
said to have caused hisdeath. Another celebrated warrior, Khanja 
Alee, of Jessore, belongs to the same period. 

Next comes Yoosof Shah, son of Barbok. Professor Blochmann 
gives four inscriptions of this Prince, dated 882, 884, and 885, and 
coins of 883, 884. Since Mr. Blochmann’s publication, I found an 
inscription at Maldah, which, in spite of being clogged with pitch, 
gives pretty clearly the date 876. According to this, we must 
shorten Barbok Shah’s reign in spite of the ‘histories ; I do not 
think anycoins or inscriptions bring him later than 873.f 

From the inscriptions of these reigns we learn a little, a very 
little, of the mode of administering the affairs of the kingdom. We 
know that there were divisions called Mohallas, presided over by 
officers who combined the revenue office of Shikdar with the 
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military one of Jungdar. In two of these Mohallas, Jor and Baroor, 
I think I recognise the Pergunnas of Ajhour in Maldah, and 
Baroor, in Dinagepoor and Poorneah. Then other officers are called, 
mujlis and dastoor jamadar, “ wardrobe keeper,’* Sar-i-lashkar, 
and Wazeer of Districts. 

Beyond these scanty indications, the history of the time is little 
more than a barren list of Sultans’ names. Barbok Shah is several 
times called a learned man, and a Persian Dictionary, Sharaf 
nama-t-[brahimee was dedicated to him; Yoosof Shab, according 
to Firishta,f was also learned and zealous for the strict observ- 
ancé of the Law of the Prophet. 

After Yoosof came a reign said in some histories to have lasted 
two months, in some not a full day, that of Sikandar Shah, son of 
‘Yoosof ; he has left neither coin nor insciption. 

Next comes Yoosof’s brother, Fath Shah. He was reigning 
A.H. 886{ and 892.8 Most of the inscriptions of his reign are 
from the neighbourhood of Dacca. 

With Fath Shah ends the House of Ilyas Shah, which had ruled 
over Bengal for a century and a half, or for seven or eight genera- 
tions, with the exception of the time when the Hindoo Gonesh 
and his descendants usurped the throne, a period of some thirty 
years and more. 

The Abyssinian eunuchs introduced by Barbok Shah had gra- 
dually attained such power that one of them, who is called in 
the histories, Sultan Shahzada, murdered Fath Shah and seized 
the throne ; ina very few months he in his turn was murdered 
by another Abyssinian, Sayaf-ood-deen Firoz Shah, to whom the 
author of the Riyaz ascribes several buildings in Gour. From a 
detached slab I found at Goamaltee Factory, in Gour, dated 894 
A.H.,|| I imagine that the old mosque at Goamaltee is one of 
them. I found another inscription of this King in Maldah, of 
which the date has not yet been read. A coin gives 893.4] 

Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed Shah came after Firoz Shah, and 
Professor Blochmann ** thinks that Firishta is right in accept- 
ing a statement that he was a son of Fath Shah. 

Shams-ood-deen Mozuffer Shah came next; coins and inscrip- 
tions giving him the dates 896 and 898. He issaid to have been 
a blood-thirsty monster and was slain by Hosen Shah, 
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Ala-ood-deen Hosen Shah, sonof Sayid Ashraf, Hosenee, called by 
Elphinstoneand other historians Ala-ood-deen, has been marvellously 
remembered by the people. I was told in Maldah of a fisherman’s 
ballad about Hosen Shah, the recital of which takes two days, and 
the reads of Hisam-ood-deen, probably from having been repaired 
by Hosen Shah, are, with others which he may have constructed, 
called to this day Hosenee Rasta. In 899* Hosen Shah struck 
coins at Fathabad, or Furreedpoor, and thence seems to have 
advanced upon Gour, for an inscription I found at Maldah states him 
to have been reigning on the 10th of the month Zil Kadah, 899, 
This inscription, curiously enough, is carved by the same hand as 
that of Mozuffer Shah at Poroowa, dated 898.+ After the death of 
Mozuffer Shah, Hosen appears to have struck coins at Hosenabad, a 
site which I have not visited, but which may be identical with 
Hosenabad, a dozen miles east-south-east of Maldah, very 
near Rennell’s Sawaan, on the road from Chatra to the 
Mohanonda. Major Stewart says} that Hosen Shah, for the 
security of his person, lived at Ekdala, whence he made an 
annual pilgrimage to the shrines at Poroowa, so that if I could 
find a place named Hoseuabad near Ekdala, I should identify that 
with the mint. 

Mr. Blochmann speaks of twenty-five inscriptions of this reign ; 
T know of at least nine others most of which I have since commu- 

nicated to him: The latest date known is 925 A.H.§ Mr. Bloch- 
mann|| quotes from the Riyaz that Hosen Shah came with his 
father from Toorkistan and settled at Chandpoor in the Karha, or 
Burdwan district, where he married the daughter of the Kazee of 
of the place, and eventually became Mozuffer Shah’s Wazeer. This 
. Gholam Hosen took from “the little pamphlet,” which, I have said 
before, I believe to be the lost Poroowa manuscript, and to which 
I attach a high value. In 901 Hosen Shah sent his son Danyal 
as ambassador to the Emperor Sikandar Lodee€] whom he met 
near Behar. This Prince Danyal built a vault at Monghyr. Pro- 
fessor Blochmann** quotes from the Riyaz a passage omitted by 
Stewart, how Hosen Shah, after reducing the Rajas of districts as 
far as Orissa, who, I suppose had taken advantage of the state of 


the kingdom under the Abyssinian Kings to throw off their allegi- . 


ance, crossed the Korotoya, subdued Kamroop, or Rungpoor, and 
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Kometa, or Cooch Behar, and returned, leaving Danyal with an 
army in the conquered country, which Stewart calls Turryana, 
meaning probably the Terai. In the rains Prince Danyal was at- 
tacked by the natives, overpowered, and slain. The date of these 
operations may be fixed by an inscription I found at Maldah dated 
Ist Ramazan, 907, recording how Hosen Shah, the conqueror of 
Kamroop and Komota, in that year built a college. The date would 
be 10th March, 1502; and as I imagine that Hosen Shah was then in 
the pride of his victorious return, before his exultation was _— 
by the news of his son’s reverses and death, the latter probably 
occurred in the rainy season from June to October, 1502. Major 
Stewart must be wrong in saying that, it was after the Kamroop 
campaign that Hosen Shah built a fort on the Gunduk to protect 
his western frontier, and that he sent Prince Danyal to the 
Emperor and ceded his western provinces. Danyal’s embassy 
must have preceded the invasion of Kamroop, during which he 
died, and the fortification of the frontier on the Gunduk must, 
if it provoked Sikandar Lodee’s march eastward, which was 
checked by that embassy, have been still earlier. The result 
of the embassy was the cession of Tirhoot, Sarun, and Behar 
to the Emperor, and I do not think there is any indication 
of re-conquest before the time of MHosen’s son, Nosrot Shab, 
who is proved by an inscription to have pushed as far westward 
as Sikundarpoor, near Azimgurh, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. 

Hosen Shah probably consoled himself for the loss of ter- 
ritory in the west by carrying his arms into the east, for, 
besides the invasion of Kamroop, an inscription 5th June, 1513, 
from Sonargaon * records that the Wazeer of Muazzamabad was 
also Governor of Tipoora, or Tipperah. According to the Raj- 
mala,t the Raja of Tippera, in 1512, took Chittagong and drove 
out Hosen Shah’s garrison, and it may have been this which led 
the King of Bengal to invade Tipperah, and place it, nominally 
at least, under the officer who commanded near Dacca. 

. Hosen Shah was succeeded, some time between 925 and 930, 
by his son Nosrot Shah, who appears to have issued coins { at 
Khalifatabad, or Bagherhat, in Jessore, and Fathabad, or Furreed- 
poor, as early as 922. As Mr. Blochmann says, this indicates 
either an extraordinary delegation of power, or a successful rebel- 
lion, and, as Nosrot Shah styles himself Sultan, I think the latter 
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the more likely. Taking the length of Hosen Shah's reign from 
the histories, Professor Blochmann dates Nosrot Shah’s accession 
in 927. I have added four inscriptions of this reign to those noted 
by Professor Blochmann, the latest date being 938,.* Nosrot Shah 
had married a daughter of Ibraheem, the last Afghan Emperor 
whom Baber slew, and he alternately encouraged the Afghan party, 
whose power at Delhi was past, and deprecated the vengeance of 
Baber + for his interference. 

Nosrot Shah was murdered by his eunuchs A.H. 939, and was 
succeeded by his son Firoz Shah, whom an inscription at Kalna 
on the Bhagirothee{ proves to have been reigning on the Ist 
Ramazan, 939,§ and a coin, minted at Hosenabad, gives the 
same year. He was murdered by his uncle, Mahmood: Shah, one 
of Hosen Shah’s eighteen sons, whom'a coin, recently presented 
to the Asiatic Society by Colonel Hyde, proves to have been reign- 
ing in 939, 

his Mahmood Shah is the King of Bengal with whom 
Alfonso de Mello, the Portuguese,- had dealings, failing in an 
attempt on Chittagong and subsequently assisting Mahmood 
against Sher. Khan, as recorded by de Barros in “ds Asia.”|| H, 
inscription at the shrine of the Saint Siraj-ood-deen, outside Gour 
is dated 941, and a coin gives 943. ; 

At this time, at the Court of Mahmood of Behar, Sher Khan, an 
Afghan, whose family held the jageers of Sasseram, in Behar, and 
Tonda, which lay along the south bank of the Ganges, including 
Rajmahal, was rising into power, and, on the-death of his patron 
Mahmood, filled the principal offices in Behar. By giving ‘shelter 
to. the rebellious Governor of Hajeepoor he drew upon himself the 
wrath of Mahmood Shah of Bengal, who sent Kootoob, the 
Governor’ of Monghyr; against him, ‘only to be defeated by Sher 
Khan. The young King of Behar, Jalal, then fled to Gour' to ask 
Mahmood Shah to assist him against Sher Khan, which he ‘does 
not appear to have done,’ After some fluctuations of fortune, Sher 
Khan took advantage of the Emperor Hoomayoon’s absence in’ 
Godjerat to strengthen himself in Behar so much as to be able 
thence to invade Bengal and besiege Mahmood in Gour. Before 
the city was taken he had to return to Behar, but Khoowas Khan, 
his lieutenant, maintained the blockade so strictly that, owing to 
the distress in the city, the King escaped to Hajeepoor, where Sher 
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Shah fought him and defeated him. He took refuge with the 
Emperor Hoomayoon, who was besieging Chunar, and,when, in 
945, Chunar was taken, Hoomayoon advanced upon Bengal. The 
son of Sher Khan repulsed the advanced body of the Imperial 
yer at Terriagarhee, but retired before reinforcements brought 
up by the or gs? in person, who came on to Colgong. Thither 
Mahmood Shah accompanied him, and there died, and with him, 
945 A.H., ended the succession of independent Kings of Bengal. 

Professor Blochmann’s present work goes no further, though he 
gives some hope that he will some day return to the subject 
and discuss the later periods. The next chapter must tell how 
Sker Shah first becoming King of Bengal, thence mounted to the 
imperial throne of Hindoostan; how Bengal slipped from the 
hold of his successors, and how one Governor after another called 
himself King, until the Emperor Akbar finally reduced Bengal to 
a prcevince of the Empire, 

As we approach more modern times, the sources of information 
become more numerous. From the time of the successful invasions 
of Bengal by Firoz Shah till the struggles of Hoomayoon and Sher 
Shah again united the histories of Northern and tern India, 
the complete severance of the kingdom of Bengal from the Em- 
pire of Delhi prevents the historians of the latter from giving us 
much information respecting the Eastern Kingdom ; but from the 
middle of the sixteenth century we have, as Professor Blochmann* 
remarks, the works-and maps of Portuguese historians, especially 
de Barros, who died 1570, and of Cesar Frederick (1570), Ralph 
Fitch (1583-91), and’ Ameen Razee (1594). Of de Blaev’s map 
(1650) Professor Blochmann gives a plate. 

- The rent roll drawn up by Todar Mull in 1582 also gives a 
valuable sketch of what was then, and probably for some time had 
been, the state of Bengal. Itis likely that he received the settle- 
ment that seems to have been made by Sher Shah and perhaps 
Sher Shah had an older settlement to guide him, that under which 
Mahallas had been managed by Shikdars in Barbok Shah’s time. 
Besides this, it is reasonable to conclude that the writers of the time 
of Akbar, who directed their attention to the history of Bengal, 
were able to procure tolerably trustworthy information respecting 
the two or three generations which immediately ee their own. 

Respecting the ancient geography of Bengal, Professor Bloch- 
mann’s notes are as valuable as his historical ones ; but it is a’ subject 
which would still amply repay further research, It is unfortunate 
that the want: of archwological knowledge on the part of the 
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persons entrusted with the selection of names of places for maps ona 
reduced scale has caused them to omit many most interesting ites, 
because they are now no longer inhabited. Many of these are, 
however, to be found on the larger maps, on the scale of one inch 
to a mile, which show all Mouzas, whether inhabited or not. 
As instances I may adduce Ekdala, Sikandara, and Hosenabad, 
which I have already mentioned. Other names no longer exist 
as towns or Mouzas, but are to be found in Districts, Sarkars, 
Mahals, or Pergunnas: such are Tanda, Tajpoor, and Debkot, and 
I believe I have recently identified the kingdom of Poundra- 
Varddhana, visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hionen Thsang, with 
the sarkar of Panjra in Dinagepoor, and the ancient zemindaree 
of Borddhon, which was contiguous to it.* The frequent changes 
in the courses of rivers, especially of the Ganges, have wiped 
some places, once well-known, from the face of the earth. From 
@ comparison of Rennell’s with later maps, I am quite satisfied 
that this has been the case with Tanda, once the capital of Bengal. . 
It was a very little way to the west of Gour, duejnorth of Sootee. 

A very few places are mentioned in inscriptions, and where they 
are mentioned we can only guess at their position on the maps, 
unless we have further evidence respecting them. In this direc- 
tion we learn much from Todar Mull’s rent roll, which, as I have 
already said, is known to have been rather a statement of the exist- 
ing revenue demand than the record of a new settlement. The 
Sarkars, I think, were probably in many instances each an existing 
estate, or were formed of two or three contiguous estates. The 
Sarkar of Panjara I know to, have been neither more nor less than 
the estate of the Dinagepoor family: Sarkar, Tajpoor probably 
belonged to the family to different-branches of which the Zemin- 
darees of Chooramon, Horeepoor, Kholora, and Baheenee, in that 
Sarkar, now belong. Ido not know whether Sasseram and Tanda 
were estates belonging to Hindoo families, but we find them in 
existence as a jageer in the hands of Sher Khan’s: family about 
1500 A.D., and the grant of a jageer probably embraced one or 
more estates which already had a coherent existence as revenue 
divisions, . : 

I have carried my remarks on the historical portion of 
Professor Blochmann’s work to such a length that I have left no 
space fora full discussion of his contributions to Bengal geo- 
graphy. The subject is by no means exhausted ; additions are 
constantly being made to our knowledge of it, and I hope some 


day to return to it. 
E. VESEY WESTMACOTT. 
* Page 62, Indian Antiquary, 1874, 
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Puruvikrama Ndtaka. A Drama in Bengali. Valmiki Press, 
Calcutta : 1281 BS. 


HATEVER the condition of our theatres may be, there can 

be no doubt as to the gradual improvement of the drama 

amongst us. True, up to this time, we have had no plays that can 
stand comparison with the higher class plays of the English 
drama. Whatever dramas have been written, they have been 
_ all formed of such elements, and those elements tacked together 
in such a manner, that we cannot presume to say the play-wright’s 
art flourishes amongst usas yet. But still signs of improvement 
are discernible. Puruvikrama is, we think, an improvement upon 
its predecessors. The drama consists of five acts, and almost every 
act is divided into scenes. But the division appears to us some- 
what arbitrary—without the equality or the justice, which renders 
such divisions necessary and proper in a play. At the close of 
every act, and indeed of every scene, we seem to arrive at a 
period ; and do not retain sufficient concern to feel disposed towards 
going through the portions following. These are very serious 
failings in the play.. For them the plot has, however, much to make 
amends ; though it has considerably suffered from them. ‘To the 
plot, therefore, we first attend, before we discuss other parti- 
culars connected with the book. The plot is built upon his- 
torical facts and the play is an historical play. When Alexander 
of Macedon appeared on the banks of the Hydaspes, the Panjab 
was split up into two parties; one headed by Taxiles and 
Abissares, conciljating the invader with rich presents; and the 
other by Purw (Porus) and Filabila, queen of the Kallu 
Hills, scouting all idea of submission and determined to resist 
to the death. But amidst these differences there was one 
cause of union—a cause very strong indeed to bind Indian princes 
to a union. All the moxzarchs had one common interest, one 
common wish. ‘They were all candidates for the affection of the 
princess Ejilabila and ready to make any sacrifice, however costly, 
if thereby this interest might be promoted. To them any declara- 
tion, any call, from the object-ef love was dearer than life itself and 
would be readily responded to. This the princess was conscious of ; 
and so conscious, she announced among the monarchs that she would 
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join her hands with the hands of him who should display the great. 
est feats of strength and bravery at that critical hour and succeed 
in driving the Yavans back beyond the confines of India. Taxiles 
then began to hesitate ; and would very likely have decided against 
entertaining the enemy in his capital, nad not his sister, A mbalika, 
influenced as she had been by offers of marriage from the Macedo- 
nian hero, insisted upon the necessity of the reconciliation. On 
the other side Porus, aided by a few other R&jput princes of 
equally unflinching resolution, presented a bold front to Alexander; 
but in the battle which ensued was signally defeated. The con- 
queror, however, charmed with his heroic virtues and his free and 
noble demeanour, gave him his freedom on the spot and _ restored 
him to his kingdom and his Eilabila, whom he made his queen, 
to the utter mortification of Ambalika, On Alexander’s departure 
Ambalika rued the hour of her deep-laid conspiracy; and, as 
an atonement for her past wrongs, brought to a happy close 
the disagreement between Porus and Eilabila—the result of her 
plot. The plot is certainly very interesting and well drawn. 
The different phases of the Rajput character are ‘admirably 
exhibited. Porus and Eilabila, the hero and the heroine, are 
very types of a Rajput warrior and his queen. Taxiles and 
Ambalika present very striking contrasts to Porus and Eila- 
bila. Their weakness, their vacillation, their treachery set off very 
conspicuously the virtues of constancy and patriotism in the 
characters of the hero and the heroine. Look at the language, 
the spirit-stirring words, which Puru uses to infuse animation into 
the hearts of his soldiers arrayed in the field. 


es! Ota! Tai ! BHT Yar ae’ NCS cH FLATS OIA | 

VS ALT AF AN, MG Sq Fa Bld, aH HA BAR fas 11 

faay a) ace Ata, VafHey SAata, SAT Gay Ay A ATT ATA | 
ramen fasta cre CHStS sisit4 1 

YACAY ATH HA) CVS MaMa, VAT aS Awl cats TAMA, 
qaa—entits—gfe sas fania, Starvea cHA SITS (AIF 

FAA | 


Again :— 
asaya syatd! sq aca Fe 4, Nad “ad few wea faya, 
aaa faua fer wad “a4, “faq ava feu faen atea i 


It must be understood that we do not mean here to speak any 
thing about the dramatic effect which these words are calculated 
to produce. We take them as only illustrative/of Puru’s character. 
Again attend to the reply which Eilabila, though love-stricken, 
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returns to Porus when asked for a kiss in a meeting between them, 
on a cértain day before the battle. 


WPA, WHR ! Al FR HA ALS FHA, QUA casi iets 


AIT AZ | 


These words remind us of Marcia’s reply to Juba ona similar 
occasion :— 
“T should be grieved, young prince, to think my presence 
Unbent your thoughts and slacken’d them to arms, 
While, warm with slaughter, our victorious foe 


Threatens aloud, and calls you to the field.” 


Such sentiments well become the ladies of the Rajput race, 
Besides, Eilabila’s conduct. in her captivity does great credit to her 
character. How heroically she remonstrated against the tempta- 
tions held out by Alexander to her on behalf of Taxiles: how nobly 
she answered the threats used to her. by the latter ; how constantly 
she sent her good wishes and prayers to attend Porus on the 
field :—all these clearly prove the dauntlessness of ler spirit, and 
the highness of her soul. 

Our limits prevent us from commenting on the cliaracters of the 
other dramatis persone. But we must not forget to mention 
iu conclusion, that the glory of Alexander’s character is greatly 
obscured, if not totally eclipsed, by his connexion with Ambalika aud 
by his consenting to and even participating i> her wicked intrigues. 
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Indian Snakes. An elementary treatise on Ophiology, with a 
descriptive -catalogue of the snakes found in India and the 
adjoining countries. By Edward Nicholson, Surgeon, Army 
Medical Department. Second Edition. Madras, Higginbotham 
and Co. 1874. 


HE first edition of Dr. Nicholson’s Snakes will be known to 
many of our readers as a little book evidencing a vast deal 

of enthusiastic research, and as thorough a knowledge of the 
subject as is possible.in the present state of Indian Ophiology. 
It was, however, sadly deficient in illustrations, and was other- 
wise imperfect, owing to the fact that the author was stationed 
in Burmah at the time of its publication. ‘The early issue of this 
second edition in supersession of a small remaining portion of 
the former edition is only another instance of that remarkable 
enterprise and public spirit on the part of the publishers, Messrs. 
Higgimbotham and Co., to which the Indian literary world has been 
so often of late indebted. Capital plates, which reproduce draw- 
ings taken by Dr, Nicholson from specimens or dissections, are 
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now freely scattered through the book ; and though we have 
been recently almost spoiled for the enjoyment of any ophio- 
logical drawings except those of the highest merit, by the magni- 
ficent illustrations of Dr. Fayrer’s Thanatophidia executed under 
the direction of Mr. Locke of the Calcutta School of Art, yet 
we confidently predict that the numerous and excellent plates 
now given us by Dr. Nicholson will be found of the highest value, 
both as illustrative of the physiological part, and as aids in the 
recognition of the principal kinds of snakes, 

Dr. Nicholson calls his book an elementary treatise ; and in so 
far as it is writtenin such an amusing style as to make it full 
of interest for the general reader, it deserves its name. But it 
is only fair to Dr. Nicholson that we should note at the same 
time that, for those who wish to study the subject scientifically, 
there is no other treatise with which we are acquainted that 
presents us with an account of the whole science in such a handy 
and complete form. For the student, the two first parts—on 
the physiology and the classification—will be found to afford, 
in a convenient form and with considerable clearness, the scien- 
tific account which he needs, For the unscientific reader, the third 
part—on the natural history—gives a great deal of the most 
interesting and even amusing information about the life and 
habits of snakes, both in their wild state and when domesticated. 
Probably few of our readers are familiar with domesticated 
snakes; but Dr. Nicholson shows us that the domestication may 
be made the source of a good deal of pleasure. We will 
confess, however, that sometimes we are not quite able to 
follow our author in his ophiological enthusiasm ; as, for instance, 
when he assures us that “the only inconvenience of having a 
nine-foot python or hamadryas coiled round one is that he is apt 
to make a mess on one’s clothes.” On the whole, we would rather 
not make the experiment; and would prefer, if necessary, to 
believe, on Dr. Nicholson’s—word without further proof, that all 
the stories we have so often heard of and read about pythons 
crushing their prey within their folds, are mere myths. Dr. 
Nicholson adds—‘ Neither do snakes lick their crushed prey 
(‘slaver it over’ is the term used in story and simile) before 
swallowing it; if the prey is active, after catching it with their 
teeth, they throw a few folds round it simply to prevent it from 
struggling, and then bolt it head foremost’ just as they would a 
frog.” ‘This account quite confirms us in our determination not to 
try whether a nine-foot python or hamadryas hurts or not; for 
the prospect of being bolted head foremost, without the possibility 
of even struggling, is hardly an‘attractive one. | 

If any of our readers wish to make household pets of a few 
pythons and cobras, this is how the tender creatures should be 
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taken care of :—“ The best habitation for snakes would, doubtless, 
be a verandah fenced toa sufficient height with wire-gauze ; it 
might be divided into compartments in order to separate snakes of 
opliogneaens habits from the rest of the community, and be 


provided with water and shrubs sufficiently to gratify the desire 
for coolness and shade.” 

The directions given by Dr. Nicholson for securely handling 
and playing with untamed cobras are,,we have no doubt, useful 
and instructive ; we have not tested them. 








Historical and Statistical Memoir of Dehra Doon. By G. R. C. 
Williams, B.4., Bengal Civil Service. Roorkee: Printed at the 
Thomason Civil Engineering College Press, 1874. 


W* hail with pleasure the appearance of another of those 
valuable District Manuals. which have been the most 
important feature of Indian literature during the last four or five 
years. These Manuals have been, with hardly an exception, worthy 
of the Service which may pride itself on containing the most 
highly-educated body of officials in the world; and Mr. Williams’ 
Memoir of the Doon is a noble companion-volume to such works 
as Mr. Westland’s Jessore, Mr. Toynbee’s Orissa, and Mr. 
Glazier’s Rungpore. 

Mr. Williams’ First Part is descriptive and general ; and enters 
most minutely into the topography of the Dan, its geology, its 
Fauna and Flora, its inhabitants and their peculiarities, and, 
indeed, every other subject coming under the head of either 
physical or political geography. The Third Part of the Memoir 
is chiefly occupied with fiscal statistics, fiscal history, and similar 
matters. But it is the Second Part on which most readers will 
pounce with the greatest interest—containing an historical account 
of the district from the earliest times to the present. Of course 
much of this history will appear somewhat parochial to the student 
of general history; but it should never be forgotten that Indian 
history mainly consists of such district annals—and, indeed, it is 
only from the more careful study of such annals that we can ever 
hope to acquire any real knowledge of Indian history as a whole. 
Mr. Williams’ account of che Garhw4l Rajas is most interesting ; 
and the whole of this part will well re-pay the thorough and 
careful perusal of every student of Indian history and antiquities. 








Legal Maxims. Illustrated with special reference to the laws 
in force in British India. By P. Sreenevasrow. Madras: 
Higginbotham and Co. 1873. 


\ E regard this work with interest and satisfaction, not only 
| as avery useful one in itself, but also as a successful 
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effort in paving the way to a higher standard of legal study ; 
for important and dignified as is the inquiry into questions of 
right and justice, it must be vain if the student understand not 
the principles on which such an inquiry should be conducted, 
Some there are, who staunchly advocate the arbitrariness of 
taco laws and deny the adaptability of the principles of 
aw governing one kird of society to another far lower in 
the scale of civilisation, and with manners and habits of life 
wholly peculiar to themselves. “But the reasons and the 
rinciples of the law,” says Chitty, “can never change ;” and 
n all political societies, where legislation proceeds upon 
rational principles, the Legislature is guided in its work by certain 
established rules, the universal applicability of which has been 
tested by vast and varied experience, aud which are recognised 
as correct in all systems of jurisprudence. This being the fact, 
allowing due weight to the influence of custom, it is impossible 
for any jurist not to allow that in.a civilised community the 
arbitrary will of the law-giver is always subservient to the welfare 
of the public at large. These rules are designated by English 
lawyers legal maxims. They are not mere obsolete Latin phrases 
referring to by-gone days, but of every-day use and application. 
They are the original and operative cause of the law. atio legis 
est anima legis, “ For although,” says the learned Coke, “a man 
may tell the law, yet if he knows not the reason thereof, he shall 
soon forget his superficial knowledge. But when he findeth the 
right reason of the law, and so bringeth it to its natural reason 
that he comprehendeth it as his own, this will not only serve him 
for the understanding of any particular case, but of many others ; 
and this knowledge will always remain with him.” The want of 
a treatise explaining these maxims has long been felt and deplored 
by Indian students ; and the work before us has remarkably filled 
a serious chasm in our legal literature. ‘True, we had the admu- 
able works of Broom and Wharton as our guide on this subject, 
but their illustrations aré drawn from the peculiar rules of Eng- 
lish law, many of which have nothing whatever to do with India ; 
whereas .this is the first attempt, and an able one, to illustrate 
these maxims: with special reference to the laws now in force in 
this country. “This is a consideration,” says.our author, “ which 
induced me to take up a work, which in its scope, at all events, 1s 
calculated to impress upon the minds of Indian students of 
law, the grand principles of our system of jurisprudence, and 
thereby to facilitate their labours in understanding the law 
in all its various branches, together with the reason which, in 
fact, is the soul of the law.” 
In this book the reader will find the substantive portions of 


Indian law brought to bear upon the maxims which they illustrate 
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— gathered from the rules of Hindu and Muhammadan law, the 
Statutes of Parliament, the Regulations and Acts of the Indian 
Legislature, and the reported Judgments of the Judicial Committee 
of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and of the Superior Courts 
in India. The system of codification which is being attempted 
now-a-days by the Indian Legislature, and which is meeting 
with such signal success in its operation, and the consolidating 
Acts passed by the Hon’ble Mr. Maine and the Hon'ble Mr. 
Stephen, have tended much to simplify the undigested mass of 
conflicting case-law which long ruled our courts. This has 
materially assisted our author in his somewhat arduous task. 
Besides citing the particular sections which embody particular 
maxims, he has given us ample quotations from authoritative text- 
writers on English law, sometimes to supply their deficiencies, and 
at others to explain the abstruse rules of law contained in the 
Acts themselves. In this way three hundred of the most impor- 
tant Legal Maxims are illustrated ; but, as the author says, all 
these are subservient to the three following grand and fundamental 
axioms, namely : 


I—Juris precepta sunt hac, honeste vivere, alterum non 
ledere, suum cuique tribuere. 
Il.— Fiat Justitia ruat celwm. 
111—Nullt differremus Justitiam. 


The most interesting part of the book—one that well repays 
perusal—is- our author’s refutation of the erroneous notion 
prevalent among Englishmen, that Indians are generally given to 
-mendacity, aud that even the ancient Hindu law allows it in plain 
terms: 

With reference to the veracity of Indian witnesses, he quotes 
the observations made by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Phear in an 
address which he delivered to the Bethune Society in 1866. The 
following is an extract :— 

“The witnesses that come into court’ have no idea of giving 
evidence in our English sense of the word. They come there 
honestly to support that side which they believe to be true. They 
come to state what is the story which they have learnt to believe, 
and when they give utterance to representations, which, to our 
English ears, look as if they had intended to say, that they had seen 
this, that they had perceived that, they are not mendacious. ‘They 
do not mean to deceive you ; they are simply intending to vouch that 
story which they believe honestly to be true, and which they believe 
they have been summoned to the court to vouch. The admirers 
of existing systems, Wwhethink that everything is perfect, ver 
easily find excuses for deficiencies which are not easily remedied, 
And one of the very first that is put forward—one that I have 
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heard so often and often that I am doubtful how I ought to 
auswer it—is that the testimony of witnesses throughout this 
country, and the evidence even of documents, is from the circum- 
stances of the people so untrustworthy that the ordinary rules 
for judging matters of fact are not to be followed, but that the 
most eccentric routes to a conclusion which can be devised are 
preferable thereto. Gentlemen, I do not share that belief. My 
short experience on the Original side of the High Court has led 
me to the conclusion that the intrinsic value of oral testimony 
ia this country is pretty much the same as it is in England.” 

These remarks coming from a judge renowned for his learning 
and his acute observation ought to carry the very greatest weight 
of authority with them. Let us see what Mr. Sreenevasrow says 
in support of his other thesis. 

“ But a belief is pretty widely prevalent that the Hindu Code 
allows a lie to be told.” This is not in principle true. That 
Code is as forcible as any other in deprecating the vice of lying, and 
in inculcating the virtue of truth. Menu says: “ Headlong in 
utter darkness shall the impious wretch tumble into Hell, who 
being interrogated in a judicial inquiry answers questions falsely.” 
And “by truth is a witness cleared from sin, by truth is 
justice advanced ; truth must therefore be spoken by witnesses 
of every class.” (Menu, Ch. viii. 83.) It is no secret, however, 
that the Hindu Code makes an exception to the rule in cases 
where one is obliged to speak the untruth from pious motives, 
But this privilege is restricted to a very few and most exceptional 
cases, so that one that fairly interprets and scrutinises the passages 
in Menu, will feel convinced that the relaxation of the geueral 
rule of veracity in those extremely limited instances is not cal- 
culated to lead to the production of any evil in point of morals ; 
and that after all, the exceptions spoken of by Menu, are mostly 
affecting those puzzles in morals which have long been the subject 
of great discussion among the moralists even of the Western 
School. Moreover, it must be remarked, that Menu does not say that 
a divergence from truth, even in such restricted cases, is a virtue ; 
but, on the contrary, the sage declares, “ You will thereby commit 
asin, no doubt, but it is a venial sin, produced by the utterances 
of a benevolent falsehood” (Menu, Ch. viii. 106); and then the sage 
proceeds to lay down rules for expiating the sin thus committed. 

Such are the sober arguments which he brings forwards to effect 
his purpose, The first question still seems to allow room for differ- 
ence of opinion ; but the second one, which has been mooted since 
the days of Sir William Jones, scarcely leaves any even the slightest 
margin. We know uot what impression this reasoning of our 
author will produce in the-minds of his readers, but for our own 
part we ueed scarcely say that we are quite satisfied. 
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On the whole, the book under notice is complete in itself. True, 
the author does not bring with him the recommendation of any 
of the Inns of Court; but the amount of learning which he has 
displayed, the excellent order of his arrangement, and the clearness 
with which he has explained the maxims, without the least 
tincture of that unmeaning pedantry which disfigures the works of 
many English text-writers, would do credit to any Advocate from 


Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple, 




















